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Look at the Splendid Chromo Premium gtven to every 
Single or Club Subscriber for the year 1875. 





EDITED B¥ 


MRS. SARAH J. HALE, 
L, A. GODEY. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


| CONTRAST OUR TERMS AND PREMIUMS WITH 
THOSE OF OTHER MAGAZINES. 


— i << - me 


We do not advance our prices, and then make a flourish that 
we prepay postage. We honestly adhere to our old Terms, and 
state the amount to be sent us as postage, which is nine cents less 
per year than has formerly been paid by our subscribers. 

Parties wishing to subscribe to the Book can have no. diff- 
culty in understanding this transaction. 


We offer to our subscribers a superb CHROMO— 





The original oil painting costing us. : . $2,000 
Cost for Drawings, 20 in all, one drawing . for each color 1,500 
Cost for Paper and printing for our large edition . 25,000 

In all our Chromo of “ The Reseue’’ will cost us $28,500 


We do not, for the purpose of deceiving our subscribers, buy 
up old worn-out steel engravings that have been in existence for 
thirty or forty years, purchased for a trifle, and when printed 
not worth ten cents a copy. 


| THE DIFFERENCE. 


We give our superb Chromo without extra charge. Cheaper 
magazines pretend to give a premium, but charge 50 cents in ad- 
dition to their subscription price. Ours we give. Theirs are 
charged for, and nets them 50 per cent. profit on what they pro- 
fess to present to thevr subscribers. 


IN ADDITION TO ALL THIS 


Look at our Chromos in the Lady's Book. No other maga- 
zine pretends to expend the money to produce these beautiful illus- 
trations. They have invariably copied all our new features, but 
our Chromo illustrations appear too costly for imitation. 





See Colored Slip in body of this number for Terms for 1875, 
and list ef our Gift Chromos, 
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HOLIDAYS AT HOME. 
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SEZLIONABLE CoOosTUMES. 


See Description, Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 10. 
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Fig, 13. 
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Merry Christmas Waltz. 


Composed and Arranged for the Piano Forte, for Godey’s Lady Book. 





BY 


CHAS. NEILSON. 





As publisned by J STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 
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Entered, according to act of Congress, in the year 1874, by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, in the office 
of — of Congress, at Washington, 
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(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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FLOWER-STAND, WITH GLOBE FOR FISH. 


ane, ornamented with embroidered lappets. The ground is 


The table and stand are made of polished c 
yrey velvet, bordered with gold cord, and 


of searlet cloth, with an applique of velvet. The fishes are of 
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sewn on with black purse silk. The rest.of the embroidery is worked in satin a 
russe, with @fferent colored purse silks. The sewing on of the lappet is covered by 
tassels of the same color introduced between the vandykes of the lappet. 
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MABEL’S TWO CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


BY MONTGOMERY G. PRESTON. 








GoTHAM had opened wide her gates to Christ- 
mas Eve and her myriads of besieging snow- | 
flakes, and on through the thronged and beau- | 
tiful streets went the triumphal procession of | 
the conquering queen. No one among the | 
furred and warmly wrapped multitudes who | 
came forth from luxurious homes to meet her | 
seemed desirous of impeding her progress. 
They greeted her with sparkling eyes, bright 
siniles and happy hearts, and almost the entire 
city had donned her gayest apparel in token of | 
her good-will. Shop windows left down their ! 
shutters to display their treasures ; home win- 
dows looped back their heavy veils that happy 
faces might look out upon the invader’s white- 
robed army, which was so quietly and yet so 
resolutely pitching its tents in the very midst 
of the busiest thoroughfares as well as in every 
nook and corner which their conquering feet 
could reach. Everywhere there was a glamour 
of bright colors, a glitter of wealth, and the 
whole air seemed freighted with the sound of 
merry words and happy laughter. The city 
had suffered but little from the recent siege, for 
the friendliness of the people’s heart had wil- 
lingly yielded the municipal keys when the 
lovely spouse of old King Christmas demanded 
them ‘as she advanced to make way for her 
lord; but some there were who gave her no 
glad weleome ; who shivered with chilly dread 
as her ghostly couriers rushed past with their 
keen swords cleaving the air so near them that 
each stroke seemed a stab through their thinly 
clad bodies; who wearied with the vain en- 
deavor to avoid her hurrying soldiery or to 
struggle on through their blockading ranks; 
whose hearts grieved bitterly over the knowl- 





edge that her advent would lift no tithe ef the 
burden of woe from their aching shoulders, but | 
| 


the rather add to it. These were the poor of 
the city whose every home of poverty was a 
dark, dark contrast to the bright seenes which 
lit up these broad avenues of the wealthy ; for 
each one of them had its empty or but scantily 
provided larder ; its cheerless hearthstone which 
the dying embers were powerless to warm ; its 
hungry mouths; its dying faith in humanity 
and in Infinite love and justice, and its corpses 
of starved hopes and frozen aspirations. Many 
representatives of these homes could be seen 
mingling their emaciated forms and threadbare 
garments with the purple and fine linen and 
well-fed bodies of the Dives who hurried hither 
and thither so restlessly, but one could tell by 
even a casual glance at them that merry-mak- 
ing was not their object. Their tremulous 
hands were outstretched for the pennies which 
could be spared from plethoric purses; their 
tearful eyes upraised in prayer to those who 
only too often passed them by unheeded and 
their blue lips quivering with words of en- 
treaty. False semblances of the needy were 
almost as frequently to be met with as the real, 
it must be confessed ; and it is no wonder that 
so many of those whomeft-repeated deceptions 
had sophisticated, should have become callous 
to these appeals and learned to pass the sup- 
pliants by even at the risk of neglecting de- 
serving objects of charity. 

Plodding through the heavy drifts of snow, 
which even the busy pavement cleaners seemed 
powerless to prevent from accumulating, Ma- 
bel Carson was in danger of doing this when a 
slender hand, thin almost to transparency, was 
presented to her for one moment in mute en- 
treaty by a shivering being of her own sex, to 
whose breast was held the attenuated form of 
an infant apparently not many weeksold. The 
lights were already beginning to gleam from 
the windows, telling that night was rapidly 
coming on, and Mabel, eager to reach her des- 
tination, was sorely tempted to disregard this 
507 
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claimant upon her charity, but one glance into 
the woman's beseeching eyes checked the im- 
pulse. It whispered to her that here was one 
indeed “sadly needing aid from Christian 
words and purse.”’ The pinched features, tell- 
ing of recent illness or starvation, though blue 
from cold and quivering with emotion, bore 
uniistakable traces of what had once been 
great loveliness, and the eyes, now enlarged to 
an almost elfish extent, and burning in her 
pallid face like some famished animal’s, had 
perhaps once been soft and tenderly beautiful. 
There was an air of refinement about the poor 
creature, although her thin dress hung in faded 
and patched folds about her fragile form, and 
the only article of comfort in her possession, 
seemed the small woollen shawl which was 
wrapped about the babe. 

“A penny, for God’s sake, dear lady,’ she 
begged, in tremulous tones, as she saw that 
Mabel hesitated. 


, 


“Tecan give you but little more than that, my | 


good woman, for my purse is but poorly sup- 
plied,’’ Mabel replied, sadly, as she opened the 
little portmonnaie whose limp condition told, 
even before she did so, how small were its con- 
tents. 

“I feared so when I accosted you, lady, but 
your face was kind, and my baby and I are 
starving, and even a penny would put some 
food in our mouths,” returned the beggar, bit- 
terly, while a flush, as of shame, suffused lier 
pale cheek. 

“Poor creature! I would that I could help 
you more, but I can only give youthis. It will 
provide you with a supper, at least,’’ said Ma- 
bel, dropping one of the few notes in her purse 
into the woman’s hand. A sob convulsed the 
beggar’s form as she received it. 

“It is the first charity I have ever solicited, 
lady, and itis only to save my baby from starv- 
ation that Lask it now. If there isa God, may 
he richly reward you for your kindness to me 
whom he has forgotten.’’ 

A gentleman, cloaked and furred so closely 
that but a small part of his face was discerni- 
ble, passed them rapidly, and turned curiously 


towards them as the beggar’s fervent words fell | 
upon hisear. They were standing somewhat in | 





pering of insUuct taught her to trust the sad 
face whose pallor and starved misery haunted 
her as she hastened on till she reached the large 
clothing establishment of the princely mer- 
chants, Van Buskirk & Co., to whom belonged 
the roll of daintily-finished sewing which she 
carried. As she ascended the marble steps of 
their house, whose brilliantly lighted windows 
almost dazzled her with their grand display of 
elegant goods, the gentleman from whom slic 
had just parted came hastily down the steps, 
and in a moment more a second collision had 
taken place. 

‘You will not believe me this time, I fear, but 
indeed I do crave your pardon again. I must 
be very inconsiderate of the comforts of others, 
to go rushing at this headlong speed through 
life, and now I apprehend that I have injured 
the contents of your bundle by my awkward- 
ness. This corner is quite wet, and the water 
has doubtless soaked through,’’ he said, regret- 
fully, as, recognizing her in a glance, he care- 
fully examined the package which he had again 
rescued from the snow. 

“IT do not think the damage is as great as 
you fear, and it makes no difference at all, | 
assure you,” said Mabel, lightly, to relieve his 


| evident distress. 


| mischief. 


“Then you really pardon me this repetition 
of my carelessness?’ he persisted: 

‘** Assuredly yes, as you have done so little 
Good-evening!’’ she said with a 


| smile and bow as she turned from him and 


| 


entered the establishment, eager to finish her 
errand there that she might return home, for 
already her heart sank in her bosom as she saw 


the shadows of night gathering so thickly. She 


| the senior partner. 


the shadow, and he had approached them so ra- | 
| in the salesroom, through which she had just 


| passed, stepped towards her. 


pidly, and evidently without seeing them, that 
his heavy eleak brushed Mabel with such force 
asto knock from herarm the large bundle which 
she carried. In an instant he stopped with 
earnest apologies, and picking up her package, 
brushed from it the snow, and restored it to 
her. As he passed on, Mabel turned to look 
for the woman, but she had disappeared, and 
Mabel followed in his footsteps, though trou- 
bled in spirit when it for the first time flashed 
upon her that she might at least have offered a 
shelter for the night to the probably homeless 
one. Not once did she doubt that the mendi_ 
cant’s necessities were pressing, for some whis. 


was, happily, not long detained, and soon, with 
her purse somewhat more corpulent, thanks to 
the pay for her work which it had received, and 
her arms filled with a fresh roll of sewing yet 
to be done, she came forth from the office of 
Her woman’s heart trem- 
bled with dread as she looked away from the 
bright lights of the establishment out into the 
shadows which the night, in defiance of gas, 
had woven about the streets. While she hesi- 
tated upon the threshold to trust herself to 
them, her accidental acquaintance of the past 
hour whom, in her haste she had not observed 


‘You seem to be belated, and, if yau are 
alone, will you do me the favor of permitting 
me to see you to your lodgings—especially as I 
apprehend that I, in some degree, am respon- 
sible for your detention?’ he said, deferen- 
tially uncovering his head after the grand old 
school regimé. 

‘“You are very good indeed, sir, but I can- 
not think of taking advantage of your kindness. 
I am accustomed to being alone, and it does not 
matter at all. I will soon be at home,” she re- 
plied, truly grateful to him for his thoughtful- 
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& NEw Cuhomo FoR 1876. 


THE PUBLISHER OF 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


OFFERS TO AND WILL GIVE 


To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays in 
Advance for 1875, and remits direct to this office, 


A Copy of “THE RESCUE,”. 


The Handsomest Chromo ever offered by a publisher to his patrons. 





—— bP ee a Se 


Encouraged by the success that has attended our premium 
feature the last two years, we have endeavored to secure for our 
subscribers for 1875 the best Chromos that Art could produce. We — 
feel that in this we have succeeded, and can safely challenge the 
. publishers of Europe or America to equal the beauty of them as 
premiums, Many of our amateur artists, to whom they have been 
submitted, pronounce them equal to the best oil paintings. 


“THE RESCUE,” 


Which is given to our advance-paying subscribers, is a copy of an 
original oil painting, and cannot be procured in any other manner 
than by subscribing to the magazine, as it is the property of the 
proprietor of the Lapy’s Book. 





To the Getters-up of Clubs. 


We have made arrangements to send as extra premiums the 
following beautiful Chromos, according to the number of subscribers, 
in the club they send us. 


“SUNDA Y-AFTERNOON.” 
“GOOD MORNING.” 
“GOOD EVENING.” 
There will be no. disappointment attending the receipt of the 
Chromos by our subscribers, as they will all be printed and ready for 
delivery on the publication of the January number. 


The terms on which they will be sent will be found on the back 
of this page. 


See Second Page of Cover for Advertisement of 1876. 














"Lo Subscribers for 1875. 


TERMs: 


One copy, one year . as” copy to the person getting up the 

Two copies, one year ~ é club, making nine copies ‘ $21 00 

Three copies, one year. ‘ 50 | Eleven copies, one year, and an ex- 

Four copies, one year A +2 tra copy to the person getting up 

Five copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twelve copies . 27 50 
copy to the person getting up the Twenty-three copies, one year, andan 
club, making six copies ‘ . 14 00 extra copy to the person getting up 

Eight copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twenty-four copies 55 00 


CLUBS: 


«@ To the getter-up of a club of 4, 6, or 9 copies, we will send one copy of ‘‘ The 
Rescue”? and, as an extra premium, a choice of one copy of either of the following 
Chromos : ** Sunday Afternoon,”’ **Good Morning,” or ‘‘ Good Evening.”’ 

«& To the getter-up of a club of 12 copies, we will send ‘* The Rescue,” and, as an 
extra premium, the choice of two of the three following: ‘‘Sunday Afternoon,” ‘‘ Good 
Morning,”’ or ‘Good Evening.” 

«@ To the getter-up of a club of 24 copies, we will send ‘‘The Rescue,” ‘‘ Sunday 
Afternoon,”’ Good Morning,’’ and Good Evening.”’ 

@@ Every subscriber who remits us Three dollars in advance can have a choice of 
one copy of the “ Rescue,” or ‘“‘Sunday Afternoon,’ or * Good Morning,” or ‘‘ Good 
Evening.” 

Ss ry particular when sending your subscription to mention the Chromo you want 
us to send. 

&@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance is sent to us. 

«@ When the subscribers all reside at one place, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the club for distribution. 

@@ Subscribers can have the Chromo “The Rescue,’ mounted on stiff Bristol 
board ready for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional. We do not’mount 
any of the other Chromos. 

ee CANADA subscribers must send 15 cents additional for every subscriber to the 
LADyY’s Book. 

és The money must all be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may 
be made to clubs at club rates. The LApy’s Book will be sent to any post-office where 
the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 
We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will be sent on receipt of 25 
cents. 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orricE OrpDER on Philadelphia, 
or a DRAFT on Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Baltimore, or any of the principal 
cities, payable to the order ef L. A. Godey, is preferable to bank notes. If a draft ora 
Post-office er cannot be procured, senc United States or National Bank notes. 


Address L. A. GODEY. 
N. E. Cor. Sixth aud Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


About Postage. Read this Particularly. 











Congress last session passed a law making it obligatery upon all publishers to pay 
postage in advance upon all matter deposited in post -ffices. Heretofore subscribers 
paid for their magazines when they received them. We are therefore compeiled to ask 
all persons who remit to us for next year to remember and send us the postage, as we 
cannot afford to send the Book and Chromo at the cheap rate we do and pay the postage, 
which will amount to about $6000 a year, Upon each subscription sent us fifteen cents 
must be added, which will pay the a the Book for one year, and upon the pre- 

is 


mium that the subscriber is entitled to. is much cheaper than if you had to pay 
the postage yourself, as it cost you last year twenty-four cents alone on the Book, and 
will save you all trouble, as you will only have to take your Book from the post-office, 
knowing that the postage has been paid. We lose by the transaction, but what we 
lose is the subscriber’s gain. ‘ 


REMEMBER. 


No Chromo or Book can be sent unless the postage is previously received. If either 
should be late in coming, reflect whether you have sent the postage or not. 
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ness, and wishing she could feel at liberty to | 
accept his generous offer, as she anticipated the | 


long, lonely walk to her lodgings. 


‘Nevertheless, if you are willing to trust | 


yourself to my care for a few moments, 1 will 
go with you. You will find the walking quite 


bad, as the snow melts rapidly, so please do | 
not make any further objection, for it will | 


cause me to appear very rude in forcing myself 
upon you, and, indeed, I am determined to see 
you safely home,’’ he rejoined, with such a 
strange mingling of determination and irreso- 
lution, that Mabel laughed brightly. 

‘Then, not to make you fall into the deplor- 
ably common sin of breaking a resolution, I 
gratefully submit,’’ she said, without further 
hesitation accepting the arm so respectfully 
tendered her. 

She was not troubled with a doubt as to the 
propriety of her acceptance, for the moment- 


ary lifting of his hat had revealed to her a noble | 


face, and satisfied her as to the character of her 
escort. That he was a gentleman in the truest 
acceptation of the title, she felt assured as she 
walked by his side and knew that he was pa- 


tiently checking his buoyant gait to keep pace 


with her, and thoughtfully guarding her from 
every obstruction in the path. 
and delightful experience to Mabel Carson, 


that of having some one to take care of her | 


who had so long had to depend alone upon 


herself, and she strove to repay him for his | 


kindness by putting forth all her powers of en- 
tertainment. When their pleasant waik ceased 
at the door of the humble tenement house, in a 
room of which she made her home, it was with 
real regret that she turned to bid him farewell. 

“Will you not please tell me to whom I am 
indebted for this kindness?’’ she asked, as she 
shyly offered him her hand. 

‘*Willingly, and I thank you for asking, as 
I feel freer to ascertain whom I have had the 
pleasure of escorting. My name is Alderson. 
You will find it upon this card; and your 


name, if you do not object to telling me, is’’— | 
‘‘Mabel Carson,’’ she interpolated, unhesi- | 


tatingly. 

‘‘Thanks! And now, Miss Mabel, before 
parting, may I give you some brotherly advice, 
without offence to you?’’ he asked, looking 
kindly down upon the sweet face which the 
dim light in part revealed to him. 

A pair of soft brown eyes bestowed a half 
shy, half frightened glance upon him through 
heavily fringing lashes, and then a demure 
smile crept about Mabel Carson’s pretty mouth. 

‘*T have never been the recipient of fraternal 
advice, but can readily guess what yours will 
be about. You do not wish me to go out so 
late alone any more,”’ 
while her heart was thrilled with the pleasant 
consciousness that his interest in her was not 
confined to the present, but extended over her 
future welfare. 
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It was a new | 








she said, unaffectedly, | 


| stairway. 
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‘You guess correctly. It was too late for 
you to be out, unprovided with an escort. If, 
as I understand from you, you have no broth- 
ers, have you no father, nof any one who could 
perform your erraads for you at such times?” 
he questioned. 

‘‘No; I have no one but myself to depend 
upon. I am alone in the world,’’ said Mabel, 
with a momentary sadness, which betrayed to 
Henry Alderson the whole story of her life 
struggles and privations ; but quickly resuming 
her habitual cheerfulness, she continued, ‘I 
never before have had to return my sewing 
so late ; but I was anxious to receive the pay- 
ment, that I might give myself a treat to-mor- 
row such as I would not think of indulging in, 
except on the happy Christmas Day.”’ 

‘‘And may I be pardoned for asking what 
that treat is to be?’ asked Henry Alderson, 
anxious to ascertain upon what species of ex- 
travagance she was willing to spend her hardly 
earned wages. 

“It is attending the Art Exhibition; you 
know it opens to-morrow, and I contemplated 
indulging in that extravagance one time, at 
least,’’ she said, clasping her hands together, 
and drawing in her breath as if the very antici- 
pation of the pleasure filled her with childish 
delight. 

He hesitated, as if afraid of offending her, 
but in a moment more had said, ‘‘ Then save 
your money for this time, and add to my 
pleasure this evening, by giving me permission 
to furnish you with an escort and a ticket at 
the same time. Let me come for you.” 

But instantly he regretted his precipitation, 
as he saw her draw further away from him, 
and heard her coldly respond, ‘‘ Thank you! 
but that would deprive me of one of the chief 
requisites to enjoyment—the knowledge of hav- 
ing obtained the treat with the labor of my 
own hands.”’ 

He laughed satirically. ‘I beg pardon, but 
that is not your true reason, for surely you are 
not so selfish as to be unwilling to sacrifice one 
tithe of your pleasure to bestow a whole morn- 
ing of it upon a fellow mortal. Why not be 
sincere, and acknowledge you think that you 
have already been too much with me, knowing 
as little of me and my antecedents as you do? 
Well, I shall not press the matter further this 
time, but hope at an early day to be more 
highly favored, as it will not be my fault if 
this acquaintance ends here. Indeed, I trust 
I shall meet you at the Exhibition to-morrow. 
Good-night, and a merry Christmas for you !”’ 

They clasped hands once more, and, as he 
left the door, Mabel turned towards her room. 
Searcely had they separated, when a. figure 
which reeled to and fro as if from intoxication 
left the deep shadow of the houses opposite, 
and cautiously entering that in which she 
lived, slowly followed her up the uncarpeted 
Mabel had gone so far that she did 
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not hear the furtive steps behind her; but her 
own elastic tread was echoed down the narrow 
corridors, and served as a guide to the panting 
creature who toiled up behind her. At length 
Mabel reached her own door, and turned the 
key in the lock. Entering, she quickly struck 
a light, and then, shrugging her graceful shoul- 
ders, turned ruefully towards the black grate, 
where, however, coal and kindling were al- 
ready heaped together in readiness for the fire 
which she immediately proceeded to kindle. 
She had left the door ajar, and the necessity 
for the precaution became apparent as the first 
feeble flame glided up the chimney vent, to be 
driven angrily back into the room, accompanied 


by dense clouds of smoke, which, in a few | 
minutes, filled the room, and rushed out into | 


the entry, from whose darkness a pallid face, 
with large, starved-looking eyes, peered into 
the chamber, keenly scrutinizing each of its 
few articles of furniture; its walls adorned 
here and there with really pretty pictures in 
dainty frames, and neat little brackets sup- 
porting piles of books, and its floor bare, save 
for the small patches of bright carpeting which 
occupied positions of honor in front of the fire ; 
the toilet, washstand, and the sewing-machine 
gracing the centre of the chamber. The apart- 
ment, though so seantily furnished, was not 
cheerless, especially as the fire soon began to 
glow pleasantly, and the smoke ceased its 
downward travel. There was a home-look 
about it, apparently satisfactory to the poor 
creature upon the outside, whose wild glance 
investigated every part of it till it rested upon 
the sweet face of the young girl who sat in a 
low rocker before the fire, her eyes becoming 
dreamily soft and tender as they looked deep 
into the bed of glowing coals. Her meditations 
were doubtless very pleasant, for a smile 
seemed hovering about the pretty mouth, and 
dimpling the delicately-tinted cheeks. Even 
the most captious hypercritic must have trusted 
that charming physiognomy whose whole ex- 
pression seeméd the reflection of a pure and 
gentle soul—of a soul which, like Noah’s dove, 
had doubtless flown with wearied wings over 
wastes of heaving billows into its arks of peace 
and rest. 

When the dense columns of smoke had been 
drawn off from the room to do battle with the 
winds howling forth their challenge from the 
streets, where they paced restlessly to and fro, 
Mabel arose toclose the door. Back, then, into 
the darkest recess of the little entry, shrank the 
poor creature, standing without, and when she 
was shut out from the cheerful light, she stag- 
gered panting, groaning almost, down the 
stairs, till she reached the open doorway, stil! lit 
by the light from the neighboring lamp. Then, 
as she sank down upon the doorstep, and placed 
beside her the bundle which her arms, up to 
this moment, had persistently held, she spread 
out a small crumpled slip of paper upon the 


threshold, and, with what seemed a tiny bit 
of charcoal, began writing laboriously. Fre- 
quently she stopped to press her hand convul- 
sively upon her side, while groans forced their 
way through the thin lips, and the attenuated 
form shivered as if the chill breath of Same! 
were blown upon it. But finally her task was 
| completed, and pinning the written paper to a 
| fold of the bundle, she took it again into her 
/ arms, hugging it to her bosom as if she sought 
| to bury it in her heart, and retraced her steps 
up the stairway—up, up, till she sank dizzily 
| down by Mabel’s door. So still was she then 
for a few moments, that life seemed extinct in 
| the poor body ; but a feeble wail from the bur- 
den in her arms startled her into motion again. 
Hiding her face in the depths of the shawl 
| which she laid upon the threshold, for an in- 
stant she seemed to succumb to the passion 
which swept over her; but as a second wail 
broke upon the stillness, she knocked hastily 
upon the door, and fled as if winged by fear 
when she heard Mabel’s steps approaching. 
Out into the howling winds, out into the 
stormy night, rushed the poor creature, with 
| speed unchecked, until she had gone far from 
| the house in which Mabel Carson lived. 
After skutting out the winds, the smoke, and 
the wild, spying eyes lurking in the entry, 
Mabel removed her wrappings, and, unrolling 
| her fresh supply of sewing, began busily ply- 
ing her needle, while in the “quick forge and 
working-house of thought” the events of the 
evening were molded anew by memory, and 
polished by a young girl’s pleasant fancy. 
But soon her thoughts recurred to the earlier 
part of the evening, to her meeting with the 
beggar upon the street; and in this work 
memory did not please her. She could no 
longer enjoy the pleasant aspect of her room 
when she remembered that a half-starved 
mother and babe were doubtless exposed to 
the driving night, when they might have 
shared the warmth of her hearthstone, and the 
shelter which protected her. Restless, she laid 
aside her work, and, opening the window, 
| peered out into the night. The drift of snow 
piled against the glass fell into the room as 
| she did so, and the snowflakes, wildly driven 
by the hurrying winds, and frightened by the 
scowling darkness, rushed in to escape their 
enemies, and died upon the floor like white 
| doves pierced by the fowier’s arrow, who fly 
| to friendly homes to bleed their lives out there. 
| Shuddering as they brushed her cheek with 
| their chilly wings, which seemed bedewed 

with the clamminess of the death-damp, she 

closed the window in the very face of the hun- 

gry winds, howling with rage over the escape 

of their victims. Whatif that hapless mother 

and child were beneath one of those soft, 

treacherous drifts piled up in the streets be- 

low? Oh, how dreadful the thought! Yet 

she could not rid herself of it. Nervous, lonely, 
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bitterly reproaching herself for not more closely 
investigating the mendicant’s sad condition, 
she bowed her head upon the edge of her little 
sewing-table and sobbed aloud. And the 
fiendish winds, listening at her casement, 
mocked her woe, for now she heard them imi- 
tate a dying mother’s groans and cries for suc- 
cor, and now a starving baby’s lament amid 
the “cold charities’ of this world, till suddenly 
her sobs were checked, and the drooping head 
was lifted in listening eagerness. The winds 
were surely perfect in mimicry, or else that 
was a real baby’s quavering wail which fell 
npon her ear. ‘Can it be that baby?” her 
quick faney asked, singling the poor little 
babe of her thoughts from al) the infant 
myriads in the world. 

A loud, hasty knock upon the door caused 
her to bound from her seat and unhesitatingly 
run to open it. She felt instinctively that it 
was a summons for her from the poor woman 
towards whom she had only in part fulfilled 
her Christian duty. But when she had unques- 
tioningly opened the door and peered out, she 
saw nothing amid the Memphian gloom of the 
corridors. Only the echo of fast-retreating 
footsteps dissuaded her from believing that 
the rap had been but a delusion of her imagi- 
nation, or the work of the lurking, ubiquitous 
winds, who, laughing in her perplexed face, 
glided past her into the forbidden precincts of 
her chamber, and began to hold high carnival 
with her dares et pendtes, coaxing the flame of 
her trimmed lamp into a mutinous attempt to 
leap over its wails of glass, fanning the crim- 
son glow of her grate till it peevishly spouted 
out a column of foul odored smoke and dust, 
displacing her primly-adjusted papers, and 
shaking the windows till they rattled in their 
sockets like the Valley of Drybones. She was 
about to close the door hastily, when a third 
cry, arising as if from her very feet caused her 
to look down upon the floor, and upon a bun- 
dle lying there and moving as if it contained 
some living creature. In utter astonishment 
she knelt beside it, and. turning back the folds 
of shawl enwrapping it, beheld the child whose 
memory had weighed so heavily upon her. 
Bewildered by this apparition, she went out 
into the entry to look for the mother, but could 
nowhere find her. An intuition of the true 
state of the case flashed upon her, and pity for 
the deserted little one, indignation at the un- 
natural mother, thrilled her as she lifted the 
tiny creature and carried it in. Drawing 
her chair close to the fire, she laid the baby 





in her lap, and sat looking down upon it, an 
odd feeling of helplessness and perplexity | 
creeping over her. What was sbe to do with | 
the little stranger left thus upon her charity— | 
she who knew so little about babies and their 
necessities? Was she to bestow upon it the | 
devoted attentions it would require when its | 
own mother had grown weary and deserted her 
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post? The indignant blood surged up in her 
fair face as dark suspicion unravelled for her 


| the history of all the sin and lost condition of 


the wretched creature who could thus tear 


| from her bosom the wee parasite which had 


blossomed upon it, and imbibed thence all the 


| life flowing through the tiny channels of its 


body. 

And all the time Mabel was gazing down so 
earnestly at baby, baby was looking up at her 
with great sad eyes, as if it sought to ascertain 
from the varying expressions of her face if she 
intended to let the helpless plant wither and 
die from neglect, cr be crowded out of exist- 
ence in the already too crowded thoroughfares 
of the world. As the pleasant heat penetrated 
the slight clothing and warmed the chilled little 
body, the wee, bird-like limbs began to stretch 
out from their cramped position, and the blue- 
ness to disappear from the pinched features. 
By that time Mabel’s heart yearned over the 
friendless one, and she nestled it closer in her 
arms. Then she thought of food for its evi- 
dently hungry mouth, and again became ap- 
palled. Which of the contents of her pantry 
could that toothless month-old subsist upon ? 
Would tea, and herring, and cracker be a 
suitable substitute for its natural diet? In- 
deed she did not know, for she did not remem- 
ber to have even had a baby in her arms for 
years. But woman’s maternal instinct served 
her in need, and she decided that the last 
named article of food was least likely to be 
deleterious. Her next trouble was what to do 
with him while she obtained a biscuit. The 
mechanism of the frail Tittle body seemed so 
delicate that she was afraid to carry it about 
in her arms, lest from inexperience in the art 
she should do it some injury ; but the absurdity 
of the fear forced itself upon her as she remem- 
bered how rough must have been the usage 
such a waif must have received its whole life, 
and she proceeded to manufacture a bed of 
pillows and shawls for it in the armed rocking 
chair, which she found sufficiently large for 
the purpose. As she deposited her charge 
within its nest, and folded its little shawl 
about the chilled callow bird, the paper which 
the unhappy mother had pinned to it, and 
which had hitherto escaped her notice, was 
observed by her. Seeing that it was written 
upon, she hastily detached it, and carrying it 
to the light with difficulty deciphered the fol- 
lowing words :— 


“My baby is starving, and lam dying. I am 
beyond your help; but for the love of God, if 
you have itin your heart, protect my baby from 
the evils of this world. You are poor, I know, 
but if you believe in the Christ-child, whose 
natal anniversary you celebrate to-morrow, do 
the best you can for the little member of his 
declared kingdom whom I Jeave at your door 
to-night. I came a stranger to this city to seek 
my brother, who I know lives here, but with 
whose address I was unacquainted, and have 


~ 
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been unsuccessful in discovering it. Perhaps | 
you may some time be able to find him. His 
name, which my baby likewise bears, is” — 

At this point there was a most unlucky hia- | 
tus caused by the tearing off of part of the 
paper, probably by the poor mother in the 
darkness and her haste as she fled from her | 
baby. Surmising this, Mabel took her lamp | 
and going into the hall, sought along the floor 
and upon the steps for the missing clue to the 
baby’s identity, but, unsuccessful, returned. 

‘Poor thing! Poor thing!’’ she said, gently, | 
as she re-read the note, ‘‘she did care for her 
child though she doomed it to a life of shame. 
From what a great height she must have fallen ! 
I thought I could perceive the insignia of blood 
and culture upon her even in rags, and her 
letter confirms my opinion ; but poor, Jost soul! 
doubtless those very worldly advantages were 
herruin! If Il read the story further aright, a | 
proud family have cast her off, and her only 
hope was in this brother of whom she speaks, 
and who makes a new horn to my dilemma! 
Truly, my perplexity is greater than ever! 
What shall I do about the dying mother out in 
the freezing night? Shall I make no effort to 
rescue her? And what of baby? Must it be 
left with me upon whom it has no claim, when | 
one to whom it ought to belong may be quite 
near it? If I never find him, what am I todo | 
with baby? It is often difficult to maintain | 
myself ; then how can I provide for another?”’ | 
These questions kept her brain in a whirl of 
emotions while she went to and fro preparing 
supper for the little creature who was so pa- 
tiently awaiting her verdict ; and when she took 
the wee stranger again to her arms to feed, she 
had decided, as she thought, beyond a doubt, 
that the demand upon her was too great to be 
acceded to. Soaking a cracker in the cup of 
tepid water which she poured from the tiny | 
kettle upon the hob, and sweetened slightly, 
she inserted it dubiously into the eager mouth 
of the infant, and gazed with unfeigned won- 
der and joy at the result. The half-famished 
child applied himself with a will to the task 
allotted him, and the cracker was rapidiy dis- 
appearing from Mabel’s delighted view, when 
an instinct of prudence warned her to with- 
hold it for a while lest the quantity might in- 
jure where the quality would not. Then she 
watched him as he lay in her.arms, an air of 
perfect content settling upon the old little face, 
till the tiny eyelids slowly crept down over the 
bright weird-looking eyes and—baby slept! 
And as with hashed breath Mabel continued 
to watch its gentle slumbers, Mabel forgot her 
resolutira to send it at an early hour of the 
morning to the Foundling Hospital, for baby 
won a certain victory. 

‘He shall be my baby, he is my ‘Christmas | 
Gift,’ and may God bless its presentation to 
both of us!’’ as the clocks far and near struck 
the first hour of the representative anniversary 








of that day on which the Holy Child came into 
the world to form his kingdom of such as would 
become as little children. She had held her 
charge so quietly till then, that its rest had 
been unbroken, but now she reverently bent 
down and pressed a kiss as the seal of the cove- 
nant upon the infant cheek, and the recipient 
of the caress stirred uneasily. Mabel arose 
and transferred him to his nest till she was 
ready for her own bed, and then her arnis again 
claimed the motherless, homeless bairn who 
had so successfully stormed the citadei of her 
heart and claimed for himself a new home and 
mother. 

And where was the wandering mother while 


| her babe was thus entering the strongholds of 


Mabel’s heart? When Henry Alderson left 
Mabel’s presence he rapidly retraced the paths 
they had so recently trod together, until, with 
the luck which seemed to beset him that even- 


| ing, he rudely jostled against a fellow traveller, 


who, like himself, seemed hurrying through 
man’s allotted span. 

‘*4 thousand pardons, my dear sir!’’ he 
hastily ejaculated, as soon as he recovered his 
equilibrium. 

‘* And as I am equally in fault, I must beg 
the same,”’ politely returned his co-sufferer. 
And lifting their hats to each other with kindly 
politeness, they were passing when the stranger 
halted and again spoke :— 

‘Can you tell me where I can find a near 
physician, sir?’’ he asked. 

‘‘T am at your service if you wish, sir—Doc. 
tor Alderson of the Hospital,”’ rejoined 
the young man, graciously, yet groaning in- 
wardly over the hardships of a physician’s life 
such weather. 

“ Ah, doctor, I have heard of you through 
your friend Harnesworth. You will please do 
me the favor of going with me home where one 
of my little ones is quite ill. Chapman is my 
name—of the new firm of Chapman, Harnes- 
worth, & Co,” was the rejoinder, and their 
hands met in a friendly grasp. 

“I am happy to meet with you, sir, and will 
willingly render you any service in my power,” 
and unhesitatingly joining his new acquaint- 
ance, Doctor Alderson accompanied him home. 

He was detained there till the early dawn 
began to lift the darkness from the earth, and 
then, longing to stretch his weary limbs in 
sleep upon his own comfortable bed, he took 
advantage of the first favorable change in the 
little one to seek his lodgings. As he walked 
through the familiar streets, dim with the gray 
twilight of the new day, his keen glance fell 
upon an object which policemen and all others 
seemed to have passed unheeded. The body 
of a woman, half hidden by intervening col- 
umns of massive stone, rested within a niche 


| of the vestibule of a small church in one of the 


most quiet avenues through which he passed. 
His rapid step was checked, and his naturally 
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kind heart prompted him to investigate this 
unusual appearance. Bounding up the few 
steps which led to the porch, he approached 
the still figure and touched her gently, while 
his heart quaked with the foreboding that she 
was already beyond his assistance. But a 
groan heaved the woman’s breast, assuring 
him that she was still alive. 

“My good woman, are you sick, or in any 
distress which it is in my power to relieva?”’ 
he asked, kindly. 

A bewildered, ghastly pale face, luminous 
with eyes of feverish brilliancy, was turned an 
instant towards him, and then sank again 
upon her bosom. That momentary sight was 
sufficient for him, telling him, if he would 
save her life, he must act promptly. Hastily 
he beckoned to an approaching policeman, 
who, at his bidding, procured a cab, into which 
they placed the almost unconscious woman, 
and drove her to the Hospital, with 
which, as regular physician, he was connected, 
and where the weary wanderer found kind 
nurses, whose friendly attentions helped her 
to battle successfully against the powerful 
enemy who had attacked her life. And to- 
gether they were victorious, for, when the 
long days of stupor had passed, and the light 
of reason returned to the dull eyes of his pa- 
tient, Henry Alderson’s heart beat evenly once 
more, for he knew that the life of the patient, 
in whom from the first meeting he had taken 
an unaccountable interest, had been given to 
his prayers. He was near her bedside New 
Year’s morning when she awoke from the first 
natural slumber which had been granted her 
since her illness, and marked the flush which 
arose so quickly to her pallid cheek as her 
clear glance rested upon him. 

“Henry! Henry Alderson, my brother!’’ 
bursted from her colorless lips, as, with widely 
distended eyes, and a face glowing with rap- 
ture, she half arose from her pillow, extending 
her feeble arms towards him. 

“Merciful Heaven! Can it be possible?” 
cried Doctor Alderson, springing forward to 
catch her fainting form as she sank back upon 
the pillow. Leta, sweet sister, speak to me! 
Oh! how could I have waited for you to come 
back from the grave to tell me it is you?’ he 
sobbed, in his agony, as he pressed passionate 
kisses upon the ghastly face of his sister. 

But when the dear eyes tefused to open, 
even beneath his caresses, he controlled his 
unnerving emotions, and resuming the habitual 
self-possession of the physician, calmly but 
resolutely worked with his unconscious loved 
one, till the locked portals of her brain once 
again turned upon their hinges and admitted 
to the darkened chamber the light of life. 
Then he pressed a tender kiss of assurance 
upon the eagerly uplifted eyelids, and said, 
soothingly, as if speaking to a little child :— 
“There, you must not speak agaig, dear 








love, till you are rested. I will not leave you 
for one moment even, and will tell you every- 


| thing when you are able to listen tome. Try 








to sleep now, dearest, and I will watch beside 
you.” 

A look full of happiness and love was flashed 
upon him from the dark eyes, and then they 
closed in contented obedience to his will. But 
the troubled expression of her face which had 
fora moment been supplanted by one of entire 
trust and ineffable peace, returned upon it as 
her eyes glanced up at him once more. 

“My baby, Henry! Did she bring it to 
you?” she asked, breathlessly. 

For an instant Henry Alderson, with all his 
ready wit, was sorely put to to understand and 
answer her question, and he could only at ran- 
dom stammer :— 

““Yes—yes—it shall be brought to you when 
I think you are well enough to have it again. 
But you must rest now, or you will not be 
strong when it comes.” 

“Yes, 1 must haste and get better, for I must 
have my baby soon again. It was so hard to 
give it up, and I am so lonely without it, 
Henry; but she will take good care of it, I 
know, for she had such a good, pretty face,’’ 
she said, slowly, and with such a sad, yearning 
sinile, that Henry’s heart ached, and hot tears 
coursed down his manly cheeks. 

Then, with her hand held firmly in his, she 
fell asleep, leaving Henry to groan in anguish 
as he kept his sad vigil over this wreck of the 
beautiful sister who, only three years before, 
had, unblessed, left the home of her childhood 
to go with him whom her trusting young heart 
acknowledged its king, and Henry rightly 
guessed that a cruel despot he had proven 
himself to that same tender heart, for the fur- 
rows of trouble deeply marked upon the once 
beautiful face had, beyond a doubt, been the 
work of that triad of years which had sepa- 
rated her from the loved ones who once so 
fondly cherished her. He read from them a 
sad story of long endured persetutions and 
cruelties, and he set his teeth hard as he prom- 
ised himself a sweet vengeance upon the cow- 
ard who had helped to put them there. And 
he found it in his heart to curse the obstinate 
pride of his father which had barred from his 
home the daughter whose youth and lack of 
worldly wisdom had rendered her the easy 
dupe of a villain. What had she not suffered 
in those years while he was resting quiet in 
the belief that she was happy? The occa- 
sional letters which he had received from her 
wanderings in the Old World had been so de- 
ceptive, so cheerful and uncomplaining, telling 
him of all the wonders which she was viewing, 
without one hint to reveal to him that her do- 
mestie life was not what he wished and be- 
lieved it to be; so that, though he had long 
suspected her husband, Percy Valorence, of be- 
ing a mere adventurer, he had hesitated to offer 
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her pecuniary assistance, which he now felt 
assured had been sadly needed by her. 

She was a brave little woman, anyway, he 
said, exultingly, as he criticized the firm lines 
about her mouth, and thought of all the strug- 
gles which must have developed them so 
quickly. Ah! well he remembered how bright 
and unclouded was that face ere she was taken 
from them. How often had he bestowed upon 
her the soubriquet, ‘‘ sans souci,’’ for her happy, 
artless ways! And she had borne all her sor- 


rows without once erying out to those who | 


surely would not have heard unmoved her cry 
for help. She had not even apprised him of 
her intention to return—and why had she come 
alone? _Where was her husband? Where the 
baby to which she referred? What was he to 
do about it when he could no longer put her off 
with equivocations? Did it really exist? or 
was it a memory with her, or a mere creation 
of her sick fancy? And, if in existence, how 
was he to find it before she discovered that he 
did not have it, asshe seemed tothink? Henry 
Alderson’s broad chest heaved with perplexity 
and trouble that New Year’s morning as he 
watched beside his sister, while the world out- 
side of those hospital walls seemed to have 
lain aside all the sorrows of the old year to 
bask in the joy and gladness of the new. 
Mabel Carson awoke Christmas morning 
from her long undisturbed slumber with the 
feeling that some great measure of happiness 
had been added to her life, and as memories of 
the past evening trooped before her with their 
testimony, of which the sleeping babe in her 
arms was a living confirmation, she became 
conscious of what made the new joy. Whata 
treasure seemed her baby, as she cautiously 
lifted the cover a wee bit, and peeped in upon 
the little one! She was ashamed to think that 
she had for one moment intended to desert the 
precious legacy of the poor mother, over whose 
imaginary fate she could but shudder as she 
glanced through the unshuttered windows at 
the roofs ef the adjacent houses, so heavily 
encumbered by the mountains of snow which 
the night had heaped upon them. Baby had 
been so good, and would continue to be so, 
that she might not have much added care, she 
thought, in her inexperience of babyhood, and 


he was something to love, and to be loved, | 


something to make her cheerless life less 
lonely. 

So her new-born happiness and content were 
complete for the time being, though she knew 
that his advent would deprive her of the treat 
which she had promised herself for the day, as 
well as of much of the freedom of motion which 
she had hitherto enjoyed. Not one regret for 
the change in her life rankled in her bosom as, 
careful not to disturb the little sleeper, she 
softly arose, and, replenishing the yet glowing 
coals, proceeded to make her toilet, and after- 
wards to prepare her breakfast. When this 





Was dispatched, and the debris removed, save 
enough for her baby, which still slept pro- 
foundly, she took steps to devise a wardrobe 
of tiny garments for the little fellow thrown 


| upon her bounty. Some well-worn clothing of 


her own furnished the desired material, and 
though the undertaking was entirely novel, 
she felt that she had acquitted herself admira- 
bly in this her first attempt, as one after another 
of the wee articles of clothing were shaped, 


| put together, and completed by her deft fingers. 


While thus occupied, she was deciding also 
upon a name for her baby-boy, and was it sur- 
prising that, with the incidents of the past 
happy evening fresh in her memory, she should 
have chosen to bestow upon him that name 
which was written in the enduring chryso- 
graphy of gratitude upon her heart’s tablet? 
Henry she hadresolved to call him as he awoke 
to receive his name, and her eyes became 
dewly radiant as her lips framed it aloud for 
the first time in the ‘‘ baby-talk”’ in which she 
instinctively indulged to soothe away the im- 
patience of the incipient lord of creation whom 
she took into her arms, and, after feeding him, 
introduced to a warm bath, and thence to the 
marvellously fitting clothes she had improvised. 
Master Henry accepted, without comment, 
these devoted attentions to which her baby ex- 
istence must have been but little accustomed, 
but already one could see that he began to be 
spoiled by them, for, when Mabel, anxious to 
return to the manufacture of the young gen- 
tleman’s clothing, placed him in his little chair 
bed, she found her wide-awake treasure disin- 
clined to remain in the sphere allotted him, as 
his impatient cries abundantly testified. Half 
dismayed, she moved nearer to rock his chair 
with her foot, while, continuing her sewing, 
she crooned a soft lullaby which was either 
hastily composed for the occasion by Necessity, 
the mother of Invention, or came to her adown 
the corridors of time and memory from her 
own childhood, about which she had ever been 
able toremember so little. The little one appa- 
rently decided to be content for the present 
with this novel entertainment, and soon fell 
asleep, leaving Mabel flushed and happy over 
her continued success in dealing with the baby 
stranger. As she ceased rocking him, she 
heard heavy steps approaching her door, anda 
light tap upon the outside caused her heart to 
bound with nervous excitement. Apprehend- 
ing some intelligence of the hapless mother, 
uncertainty concerning whom alone detracted 
from her present joy, she went to meet the 
visitor, and, opening the door, confronted a 
portly, middle-aged gentleman, very much af- 
ter the Turveydropian school, who bowed very 
low at sight of her. 

“Do I address Miss Mabel Carson?’’ he 
asked, with the air of one who felt that, to be 
permitted merely to mention her name was too 
great an honor for him. 
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wanted, bowed assent. 

Then,” he continued, ‘‘I am the bearer of 
news for you which it will take me some time 
to explain. If you will permit me, I will draw 
nearer your fire, as it is a raw day without.” 

** Certainly, sir, and excus® me for not sooner 
inviting you to enter,’’ polite y rejoined Mabel, 
holding the door ajar, and admitting him fear- 
lessly, as her instinct assured her that he was 
not of the world’s ‘wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing,”’ but that his business with her, whatever 
it was, was real. 

‘Ah! I was not aware that you had changed 
your maiden name. 
madam, shall I now have the pleasure of ad- 
dressing you?” he humbly asked, as Mabel, 
after offering him the only other chair in the 
room, lifted Master Henry from his bed, that 
it might furnish her a seat. 

‘“‘ By my maiden name, if you please, as I am 
still unmarried. This baby I have but recently 
adopted,’’ replied Mabel, smiling at his appa- 
rent mistake. 

“Ten thousand pardons I beg. But it wasa 
very natural error, you will allow,’”’ he said, in 
some confusion, and continued, ‘‘ And now, 
miss, if you will be so kind, we will proceed 
mmediately to business, as I have many other 
engagements for the morning. “I have been 
seeking you for several months, and, having 
at last found you, have the honor to give you 
the information that, by the death of your ma- 
ternal great-uncle, Mr. Robert Giles, of Chi- 
cago, for whose wife, dead many years since, 
you doubtless remember you were named—by 
his death, I say, you come into possession of 
quite a handsome legacy, amounting in the 
whole, I believe, to some $50,000 !’’ 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed Mabel, her whole face and 
attitude being one decided interrogation point 
and expression of doubt in his sanity. 

He rubbed his hands delightedly together 
over her utter incredulity and astonishment, 
and replied :— 

“Yes, certainly. I am not deceiving you in 
tire least, as can readily be preved by the pa- 
pers which my worthy professional brother, 
Carleton Campbell, of Chicago, says are in his 
possession. 
that there is no doubt of your identity, and I 


anticipate that you will have no difficulty in | 
substantiating your claim, which, if you will | 


be advised by me, you will immediately pre- 
fer.” 

“But, sir, I was under the impression that 
my uncle, as well as his wife, had died many 
years since. Such was the rumor which reached 
us in my mother’s lifetime, and I have heard 
nothing from that branch of the family since 
the death of my parents,’’ said poor, bewil- 
dered Mabel. 

‘*Not so as to the first, my dear young lady, 
though the last fact is confirmed and expressly 


Mabel, wondering who he was, and what he | 


By what name, my dear | 


We have traced you so closely | 





regretted in the will—a copy of which I have 
in my possession, and will leave with you—of 
your late uncle, deceased only a few months 
since ; but the seeming neglect on his part was 
caused by the fact that, till a short time before 
his death, he was under the impression that 
your parents had died without living issue. 
Learning his mistake in time, the legacy was 
bequeathed to the children of your honored 
mother, whom he declares was, in her maiden- 
hood, very dear to him. Of these I find you 
are the only survivor, and, therefore, sole in- 
| heritrix. This, however, isa copy of his testa- 
mentary words, and will explain everything to 
you more lucidly than Iean hope todo. You 
| can look over it at your leisure. And now, 
| my dear young lady, as my time is limited, 

you will pardon me for taking my leave. 

First, however, do me the favor of accepting 

my card, and believe tha, if I can give you 
| either pecuniary or professional assistance in 
the establishment of your claims, Gordon Mor- 
ris’s time and means are yours to command. 
Good-morning!’’ and, placing his card, bear- 
ing his name and professional address, in her 
hands, the pompous man of law bowed himself 
out, leaving Mabel almost stupefied. 

Though the pages of the legal document 
which enriched her were open before her, the 
words were blurred and indistinct to her dazed 
eyes; but when composure was restored to 
her, and the magnitude of her good luck finalty 
was comprehended by her bewildered brain, 
with baby in her arms she knelt reverently at 
the throne of prayer, her heart overgushing 
with gratitude to the Great Giver of her two 
Christmas gifts. Then staidly she resumed 
her needle, well Knowing that, though baby 
was heir presumptive to a fortune, his lordship 
| would yet need more clothing before he could 
be duly invested. And while she worked, the 
| brightest of day-dreams were flitting through 
| her brain, and, though she was compelled to 


| forego the pleasure of attending the Art Exhi- 





| bition; though a certain face which, uncon- 


sciously, she half expected to see, did not pre- 
sent itself to her, save in imagination, the 
whole day; and though the hours passed on 
and brought no intelligence for her concerning 
baby’s mother, that Christmas day was one of 
almost perfect happiness to Mabel Carson. 
Only a few days after Henry Alderson’s re- 
covery of his sister, all her home dear ones, 
from whom she had so Jong been separated, 
were gathered near her, bitterly reproaching 
themselves for their past harshness, and striving 
by present devotion to erase sad memories 
from her mind. Till he saw her rapidly re- 
covering strength, Henry Alderson would per- 
mit her to tell him nothing of the sad history 
of her life since her unwise marriage, and then 


| it was only the outlines that he could induce 


her to draw for him, for the brave little woman, 
as far as possible, avoided reproaching the 
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memory of the man whom she had once so | 


dearly loved, and of whom death had recently 
relieved her; but he gathered from these 
enough to make his great, tender heart yearn 
with pity and love for his long-suffering sister, 
and very earnesi:, did he wish that he could 
shield her from all woe. But her greatest trial 
was yet before her, for, after days of equivo- 
eating, in the vain hope that he would discover 
its whereabouts without her assistance, he was 
at last compelled to confess to her that he 
knew nothing of her baby, trusting that she 
could furnish him a clue to direct him in his 
search, though he sadly foreboded that she 
could not, for her references to him had all 
been so vague. 

“Tell me what disposition you made of him 
and | will send immediately for him,’’ he pro- 
mised, and was appalled by the revelation 
which bursted from his anguished sister’s lips. 

“I gave him away, Henry, to one whose 
name even I do not know. Nor can I direct 
you to her place of residence, for I was so miser- 
able, so ill, and so certain that I was dying, and 
that my baby would starve, I did not note her 
number, or street, or place to discover her 
name!’ she said, despairingly. 

“And can you give me no elue at all by 
which I might find the lady ?”’ he persisted, his 
heart bleeding with sympathy for her. 


“None at all, I fear, for I left my boy with | 


her almost unquestioningly. She had before 
saved our lives, Henry, for when I felt my 
child grow lighter and lighter in my arms, and 
knew that illness was lapping up the nourish- 
ing fountain of his mother’s bosom, I did that 
which I had never done before—I begged from 
the sweet-faced lady that bitter evening, and 
received from her alms with which I provided 
him with nourishing food. I was so miserable, 
so despairing —apparently so God-forsaken, 
Henry, that I fear I would have killed my baby 
soon had I not been enabled to relieve its crav- 
ing hunger. Then, when I sawit strengthened 
by the food, the hope sprang up in my heart 
that I might save its life entirely, and I watched 
for the dear young lady, trusting that she would 
have to return by the place where I had met 
her. It was night when she returned to her 
lodgings, and a gentleman was with her, but I 





serted my treasure boy, and giving her your 
name, but not your address, Henry, for that I 
did not know. I pinned the note to a fold of 
baby’s wrapping, and she surely will seek you 
by every means in her power. She is good and 
true to him I know, wherever she is; but oh ! 


if I could bave my baby in my arms again, they 


would not ache so with their emptiness !’’ 

Henry Alderson could have wept bitter tears 
over this passionate outery, but he continued, 
cheerfully: ‘‘And it was Christmas Eve—the 
day before I met you, was it not?—that you 
met the lady first? And in what neighbor- 
hood ?”’ 

Thus questioning, he probed her memory till 
the most minute particulars of her story were 
in his possession, and, part of it coinciding so 
perfectly with his own adventures upon that 
evening, the conviction was finally awakened 
in his breast that his sister had confided her 
babe to Mabel Carson’s care. Listening to her 
narration of events, he rememberred the beg- 
gar whose fervent blessing falling upon Mabel 
Carson’s head that Christmas Eve had first at- 
tracted him towards the young girl; remem- 
bered his pleasant walk with her, their friendly 
chat at her door and many other links in the 
chain of evidence which her story welded for 
him. So engrossed had he been by the dear 
one restored to him, that those events had 
grown dim in his memory, but, now, eagerness 
to renew that short but delightful acquaintance 
as well as the desire to satisfy his suspicions 
regarding his little nephew and namesake, 
prompted him to seek Mabel Carson at once. 
But disappointment alone was in store for him, 
for though he found the tenement house in 
which she had lived, the object of his search 
was gone, and no clue left him in the memory 
of her fellow lodgers by which to find her. In 
the wecks which followed, even advertisements 
profited him nothing, and, though the bereaved 
mother was at length persuaded to leave the 
city, in which she had lost her baby, to return 
to her childhood’s home, her desolate heart re- 
fused to be comforted. Every baby face which 
greeted her was followed wistfully by her sad 


| eyes, and she learned to frequent those places 


followed them through the driving snow and | 


keen winds till they reached the tenement 


till he had parted from her at the door, where 
they stood talking through what seemed an 
eternity of woe to me. And then I crept after 


where nurses were wont to congregate with 
their infant charges, till many of them became 
accustomed to having the beautiful, sad-faced 


| lady stop them in their promenades to bestow 


house in which she lived, and then I waited | caresses and bon-bons upon the little ones, who 


| seemed to attract her so strangely. But all 


| these babies she found were the petted darlings 


her to her room, which seemed so pretty and | 
homelike after my dreary, dreary wanderings, | 


for I peeped through the door she had left ajar. 
She seemed so good and lovely that I knew I 
could fearlessly trust my precious baby to her, 


so with a bit of charcoal, and upon the scrap | 
of paper in which my baby’s bread had been | 


wrapped, I wrote, telling her why I had de- 


of unbereaved mothers, and her own heart was 
still left empty. So passed her life until the 
year had revolved upon its golden axis, and she 
had almost conned the alphabet of resignation, 


| when an incident caused her to forget the half- 


learned lesson. 

It was Christmas Eve again, and this Christ- 
mas Eve, with its retinue of snowflakes, was 
the courted guest of Chicago, where Leta Va- 
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lorence lived. She had been out in Doctor | 
Alderson’s sleigh purchasing bright Christmas | 
mementoes for the circle of little nephews and | 
nieces, who, with their mammas and papas, | 
had gathered around the homestead hearth- | 


stone to enjoy the glad holidays. She was 
striving unselfishly to repress the heart-moans 
which sad memories of that last anniversary 
time almost forced from her lips, and was se- 
lecting the brightest and most attractive bau- 
bles which a child’s heart can desire, when her 
attention was diverted from a most alluring 
dispiay of ‘‘ notions’’ by the entrance of a lady, 
a nurse and a baby apparently bent upon the 
same errand as herself. It was upon the child’s 
beautiful face that her eyes chiefly rested, and 
to his merry prattle that her ear gave earnest 
heed. His unbounded delight over the glitter- 
ing display around him attracted the amused 
attention of more than one by-stander; but 
Leta Valorence entirely forgot that the patient 
clerk was awaiting her commands as she de- 
serted his stand, and, as if fascinated, drew 
near the little one, who at first turned shyly 
from her, but at length yielded to her coaxing 
and left his nurse’s arms for hers. Then the 
little fellow rioted in the acquisition of every 
toy which he fancied, and his tiny arms were 
soon filled to overflowing by the lavish expen- 
diture of his new friend’s money. In vain did 
his nurse and his “b’u’ful mamma,”’ as he 
called the lady, expostulate with her; her sad 
face, as she told them that she had been be- 
reaved of her one wee lamb, whose name was 
the same as that which she heard them apply 
to the little one in her arms, silenced them, and 
the sweet-faced mamma purposely protracted 
her stay that she might share her darling with 
the childless nother. But, though not till she 
had yielded her address to Leta’s petition for 
it, at length she left the establishment with the 
little one when she could no longer delay, and 
Leta Valorence’s desolation of soul, was as 
though it had never been mitigated. 

Doctor Alderson, who, to fulfil some commis- 
sion a few squares away, had left her side only 
a short while previous to this event, returned 
to find her almost prostrated by the grief which 
had come so freshly to her, and sadly placing 
her in the sleigh beside him, turned their faces 
homeward, well knowing that she was incapa- 
ble of further exertion for the day. Scareely 
had they started, however, when a sleigh, 
drawn by a superb pair of jetty steeds dashed 
past them and stopped before the establish- 
ment they had just left, Rapidly as they had 
passed, the glimpse of its occupants was suffi- 
cient to affect both Henry Alderson and his 
sister. Leta, shivering as if from an ague, 
clutched his hand convulsively, and cried 
aloud :— 

“There! That is the baby—did you see it? 
Oh, if it were only mine!” 

And simultaneously Henry Alderson drew 





in his breath with a gasp of astonishment, and 
setting his teeth hard, almost hissed through 
them :— 

““Mabel Carson, by all that is good!’’ for, 
though he had seen that sweet face only once, 
and that by gaslight, it and its owner, though 
now enveloped in velvet and laces, furs and 
richest materials, and surrounded by all the 
appurtenances of wealth, had changed so little 
that he easily recognized them, though the re- 
cognition was probably aided more by the soft 
glance shot upon him from the uplifted brown 
eyes as they passed, than by the gentle features 
themselves. Perhaps no other glance froin 
beautiful woman’s eyes had ever so impressed 
him as that which one year ago had imbedded 
& memorial arrow in his heart, when he re- 
proved Mabel Carson so kindly for her lack of 
an escort. In an instant he had surrendered 
the reins to a footman, and would have left his 
sister’s side, had not the sleigh which interested 
him and which had doubtless returned for some 
forgotten purchase, moved from its stand, and 
dashing off up the street, become lost to view in 
the maelstrom of vehicles confusing the tho- 
roughfare. Almost cursing his ill-luck, he re- 
seated himseif and sought to soothe Leta, whose 
excitemeut was intense. At an opportune mo- 
ment she remembered the card which Mabel 
had given her, the address of which—so en- 
tirely was she absorbed in the baby—had at the 
time awakened no familiar association, and, 
finding it in her portmonnaie, handed it to 
him with hysterical eagerness. He saw in- 
scribed on it ‘‘M. D. Carson,” the number of 
her residence and name of her street, and in- 
stantly turned his horses’ heads towards the 
address indicated, for he felt that it was infi- 
nitely best to put an end to his sister’s suspense. 
A few moments sufficed to bring them to the 
door of a neat-looking residence in one of Chi- 
cago’s prettiest and most modest streets, and, 
in answer to his hasty ring, a servant appeared 
and admitted them. Miss Carson had returned, 
he informed them, and Doctor Alderson gave 
him his card to hand her. 

Soon Mabel entered, having not yet removed 
all her wrappings, and immediately behind her, 
and apparently unheeded by her, pattered Mas- 
ter Henry’s baby feet. Whilst Mabel, not ob- 
serving Leta’s presence, advanced with a glad 
smile and outstretched hand to greet Henry 
Alderson, Leta sprang forward with a loud 
ery and encircled little Henry in her arms. 
Startled, Mabel turned towards her and the 
pallor of death crept over her sweet face as she 
heard Leta moan and sob :— 

‘““My baby, my precious boy—lost so long 
and found at last! Oh, there is a God to hear 
the prayers of sorrowing ones, and he has given 
back to my arms my lost darling !”’ 

Passionately, Mabel rushed towards the 
mother and child, and shoving Leta aside, drew 
to her own bosom the frightened babe, but the 
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next instant she had opened her arms and 
sadiy, as if all the brightness of her life had 
been crushed, returned him to Leta, for a sub- 


tle resemblance between the mother and babe, | 


though before unnoticed by her, seemed to flash 
upon her a conviction of the near tie connect- 
ing them. The struggle which convulsed her 
very soul was a brief one, for Mabel’s sense of 
justice towards the mother triumphed over her 


love for the babe who had become as the apple 
of her eye to her during the one short year of his | 
life, and Leta’s sad story, to which, after awhile, | 


she could listen, as Henry Alderson unfolded 
it.to her, completed the half-won victory. And 
after their mutual explanations were made, and 
a yet more amicable regard sprang up between 


them, a compromise was agreed upon, arrang- | 
ing that Leta should for a while make her | 
home with Mabel so that neither would be de- | 


prived of the child, to which both seemed to 
have an equal right, and at length Henry 
Alderson left them together, satisfied that they 
would soon be true sisters at heart. As the 
days passed on, there was a decided possibility 
that they might become such in name also, for 
as Leta’s idolatry won little Henry more and 
more to herself, Mabel’s loveliness of person 
and soul had an equally enticing effect upon 
the larger Henry, who seemed to regard it as 
his-duty to soothe the lonely heart, robbed of 
its darling, by every means at his command. 
And, doubtless, his self-appointed task was 
successful, for not many months had passed 


before Mabel acknowledged herself willing to 
permit Leta and her baby to go to console the 
good parents of the old homestead for the ab- 
sence from their fireside of the son who had 
devoted the remainder of his life to the work 
of recompensing her for her unselfish surrender 
of her Two Christmas Gifts. 


> 
—_2-e————— 


LIFE IS PASSING AWAY. 
BY D. C. DUNLAP. 


Life is passing away, 
E’en as the vapor as upward it curls 
Where the wild waters their deep torrents hurl, 
Along the reft rocks with fierce seething flow, 
And all madly leap the dark depths below. 

Life is passing away 

Like the thin curling spray, 
Yet swift sweep the tides far outward away. 


Life is passing away, 
E’en as the gray mists from lowland and lea, 
Deep floating at dawn o’er low wailing sea; 
At morning it looms, ere noon it is riven, 
Exhaled to its home in yonder blue heaven. 
Life is passing away 
In the glare of the day, 
But still smiles the earth in brightest array. 


Life is passing away, 
Like dew nestling deep in bosom of flower 
When wooed by the sun at morn’s opening hour, 
Ail sparkling and bright it smiles in the light— 
It is gone! Whither, oh, whither its flight? 





Life is passing away 
Like the dew drop that lay 
On leaf of the rose in dawn’s early ray. 


Life is passing away, 
Like the swift shadow the bird darkly flings, 
| As speedimg o’er lake on fast fleeting wings; 
’Tis fled, and the waves smile bright in their sheen, 
As though no shadow e’er darkened the scene. 
Life is passing away 
Like the shadowy play 
Of sea-bird’s swift wing on far trackless way. 


Life is passing away, 
Like star of the sky in dawn’s early light, 
To beam yet again as gathers the night, 
Eternal on high in bright, cloudless sphere, 
While ages roll on in circling career. 

Life is passing away 

Like star in morn’s ray, 
To glow yet anew in beauty for aye. 


Life is passing away, 
Like brightness of earth ‘neath autumn’s chill breath, 
And winter’s stern blasts and snow wreaths of death ; 
Yet spring soon again the waste will illume, 
And beauty eternal awake from the tomb. 

Life is passing away 

Like summer’s array, 
| To bloom yet again unscathed by decay. 


Se ee 


FORESHADOWINGS. 
BY MRS. M. E. SCHELL. 


My pathway is lighted with sunshine, 
And sweet with the perfume of flowers, 
The song birds are warbling around me, 
And love crowns the radiant hours; 
And yet there comes over my spirit 
At moments a sadness so deep, 
So fraught with the burden of sorrow, 
I turn from my pleasures to weep. 
The blue sky is peaceful above me, 
The green fields are spread out below, 
The air is melodious with music, 
And joy reigns wherever I go; 
And yet there comes over my spirit 
At moments a feeling of gloom; 
A shadow that points to the future, 
A presage of sorrow to come. 
But one thought restores me to gladness, 
And chases my sorrow and gloom— 
The hand that has guided me thus far 
Will surely lead me safe home. 
As the sunlight disperses the darkness, 
His promise dispels all my fears; 
I trust in the love that has saved me, 
And smile in the midst of my tears. 


————»,.2. ee ___ 


ONE-HALF the want is caused by people look- 
ing at this, chat, and the other useful employ- 
ment as not being genteel. 


ECONOMY AND PROFUSENESS.—Economy is 
the parent of integrity, of liberty, and of ease ; 
and the sister of temperance, of cheerfulness, 
and health. Profuseness, on the contrary, is a 
crueland crafty demon, that gradually involves 
her followers in dependence and debts ; that is, 
fetters them with iron that enters into their 
souls. 
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IMPULSIVE PEOPLE. 


No people are more to be pitied, and none are 
more harshly judged, than those who to natu- 
ral impulsiveness add limited means, a good 
heart, and that kind of instinctive unselfishness 
which never takes count of the difficulties or 
disagreeable standing in the way of kind ac- 
tions—zeal for others dwarfing consideration 
for themselves, and imagination going the same 
way. In their honest desire to help where help 
is needed they are always offering more than 
they can give, and undertaking more than they 
can make good. Being people of a lively ima- 
gination, they seek the details in the result, and 
overlook the obstacles standing between them 
and the fulfilment of their generous desires. 
They fancy they can clear a mountain at a 


leap, and ford a sea as if it were a millpond; | 
but when they come to measure the height of | 


those inaccessible-looking crags, when they see 
how the waves are breaking against their frail 
boat, they then have to draw back and say that 
the thing is beyond them. 
accused of half-heartedness, unreliability, un- 
friendliness ; they are turncoats and deserters ; 
men of words and not of deeds—whereof the 
latest stage is ‘“‘sudden death, and death in- 
deed!” They blow hot and cold, and are the 
reeds which, leant on, break and pierce the 
hand of the leaner. No one remembers how 
ardent and how true was the kindly impulse 


which placed goods and service at the feet of | 


the one in need; how desire ran before power, 


and how ‘‘cannot” has been forced to wait | 


upon ‘“‘I would.’’ Had the thing been possible 
with only an ordinary amount of self-sacrifice, 
it would have been done! but when it came to 


the sacrifice of maybe more than the thing was | 
relatively worth, and of more than the friend | 


could afford, then the merest instinct of self- 
preservation, backed by the dictates of common 
sense, stepped in. 


sure to the other, is withdrawn—vituperation, 


the loss of the warmer strain of friendship, and | 


the casting of scornful proverbs notwithstand- 
ing. 
right thing. 

Itis impossible for some people to see or hear 


of distress in any form without longing to re- | 


lieve it. And from longing to offering is only 
the passage of a breath. Isa friend ill? ‘Let 
me sit up with him to-night.” ~ Willingly. 


Your sitting up to-night will give ease and a | 
good spell of rest to the tired watchers, and | 


save the substitute standing reluctantly in the 
gap. 
is a stout and sturdy well-conditioned person 
who has the strength of a man and can bear any 
amount of fatigue without failing ; or maybe a 
person of ieisure, with nothing on earth to do 
but amuse herself and bury her hours with as 


IMPULSIVE PEOPLE. 


On which they are | 


The offer, which was to | 
give one a few hours’ pleasure at the cost of | 
days of damage and weeks of pinching or pres- | 


And in general the withdrawal is the | 


Let us state, however, that the substitute | 
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| much enjoyment and little ennui as compatible 
| with propriety. If, she watches through the 
night she can sleep through the day, and by 
six o’clock next evening will be as blithe as a 
bird and as fresh as a daisy. You, on the con- 
trary, are a frail, fatigued littke woman with 
a large family and the affliction of neuralgia. 
Every hour of your day is occupied with work 
that can neither be delegated nor laid aside. 
You have ycur lessons to give, your article to 
write, your part to study, even your puddings 
| to make, and your children’s mouths to feed 
generally. But you are a warm-hearted im- 
pulsive little woman, worn-out atom as you 
are, and you offer great things out of your 
great soul, which when searched for are not to 
| be found within the compass of your small 
body. Your husband who is not impulsive, 
and whose idea of masculine duty includes tak- 
ing care of you, even against your will, laughs 
you and your Quixotic offer to scorn when he 
| hears of it. He will have none of this folly, he 
says trenchantly ; you have enough to do with 
your own affairs, and he will not suffer you to 
add your neighbor’s load to your own. Forth- 
with your sick friend’s household is informed 
that you are a defaulter, and that the well-con- 
| stituted substitute must take your place ; that 
you cannot receive the children ; that you can- 
not do this or do that as you had offered—when 
you come to consider it your strength was not 
sufficient, and your husbaad would not allow 
it. From that hour you have lost your stand- 
| ing among them, and are ranked with those 
who make grand professions, then throw over 
the wretched dupes who trust to them, and at 
the eleventh hour back out of the agreement. 
Nothing can be’a more untrue way of putting 
it. You neither offered for brag nor drew back 
for selfishness. The first was honest sympathy, 
and the second incapacity ; and the sole fault 
you committed was letting your kindly impulse 
run away with your judgment, and your desire 
to be of use obscure your power of calculation. 
There are kindly impulses dealing with in- 
sufficient working power, consequently always 
sharing the fate of Icarus and coming to the 
; ground because of defective “attachments.” 
And of the two, the people who offer and can- 
not fulfil, and the people who trust in that offer 
and are disappointed, we confess we pity the 
former the more—always presupposing abso- 
lute sincerity and the simplicity of desire. They 
must suffer divers torments, of which the hu- 
| miliating confession that they have grossly 
miscaleulated their resources on the one hand, 
and the pain of having still to see the sorrow, 
the misery, the privation they had started for- 
ward to alleviate on the other, are about equal 
| in grievous intensity. Both together, they may 
be certainly taken to outweigh the annoyance 
of having to go on again, after we had thought 
to have made a pleasant little halt in the weari- 


; some journey of disaster—of having to carry 
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one’s heavy burden unrelieved, after we had 
hoped to have shifted it for a spell to friendly 
shoulders voluntarily offered for the porterage. 
Doubtiess this annoyance, this disappointment, 
is bad to bear ; and for that reason the impul- 
sive should be more careful than they are to 
restrain their flights of charitable fancy, and 
be less predigal of their offers of rich and lov- 
ing help grounded on desire and not on power. 
It is ill asking a hungry man to a naked board, 
but all the good-will in the world will not cover 


it with food when there is no food in the cup- | 


board. It would have been substantially kinder, 
then, to have left the poor famished creature to | 
the elastic mercy of chance than to bring him | 
as you have into a barren certainty, though | 
backed by the most luxuriant setting of benevo- 
lentintentions. Benevolent intentions are like 
the fine words offered in lieu of butter when 
parsnips abound ; and the Barmecide who gave | 
a feast quenched no thirst and satisfied no hun- | 
ger for all his verbal array of sparkling wines | 
and luscious food. 

If impulses of loving generosity are apt to 
come to grief, the impulses of unfriendly wrath 
are still more sure to find evil issues. It is | 
strange how often an unkind impulse proves 
itself untrue. The suspicious fear, the pas- | 
sionate denunciation, the vague abhorrence, if 


acted on are almost certain to be found wrong | 


before the thing is done with, and many an im- 
pulsive hater, hitting hard, and thinking he or 
she is hitting righteously, has had cause to 
regret to the last day of life the incautious ac- 
ceptance of belief as truth, and the unfriendly 
“sincerity’’ which gave utterance to the same. 
Without being sentimental or sickly, there is 
no question that the more generous the judg- 
ment the more likely it is to be true, and the 
fewer the hard words we have uttered the less 
we shall have wherewith to reproach ourselves 
when we come to measure the amount of un- 
merited mischief we have done our fellow-men. 
Undoubtedly, the less we yield to unfriendly 
impulses, the more safely we shall walk and 
the more surely we shall be right. 

Impulses of friendly help, impulses of inimi- 
cal sincerity, impulses of affectionate confi- 
dence and loving familiarity—all faithful for 
the moment, but all generally rootless and 
short-lived. At the first sight, and seen from 
the outside only, many people are exquisitely 
presented. It seems as if Nature had forgot- 
ten her usual bad habit of making flaws when 
she ran them through her mould, and that they 
are perfect all through. You accept them by 
your eyes, and your heart echoes the verdict of 
your fancy. You offer them your friendship. 
Loving impulses are so good! They warm 
one’s inner soul as wine warms one’s blood, 
and one feels so much happier when one gives 
way to them! Besides, how can any one doubt 
the thoroughness of what looks so fair, the 











perfect fit all through of what slips so easily 
on the outside? So you argue, consciously or 
unconsciously, and strike up a friendship with 
| your own ideal located for the tine in that 
| body. You go deeper, and you come to the 
shale. That rich vein of gold was only the 
merest superficial layer which dazzled but did 
not repay; the flowers are artificial make-be- 
‘lieves; the pearls never came out of oyster- 
shells, but are cunningly-devised amalgams of 
| glass and bleak scales. What can you do? 
To accept your disappointment and love the 
| mistake as you loved the reality is to be false 
| to your own ideal ; to confess your disappoint- 
| ment and decline to love the mistake is to lay 
| yourself open to the charge of inconstancy, and 
| folks are warned against you as a person who 
| flings off friendships without cause, and is not 
| to be trusted for a day. The fault was in the 
| first impulse, not in the later confession ; but 
it is difficult not to yield to such an impulse 
when things look so well, and all that is wanted 
| is depth. Meanwhile, you, who have been 
| turneu back from your brilliant fancy by the re- 
| pulsiveness of the reality are the one to be pitied, 
and of all charges to which you may be open 
| that 6f intentional inconstancy and wilful un- 
| kindness is far from the truest. Blind belief, 
| headlong impulse, an impressionable and bewil- 
dering fancy, if you will—but always sincere, 
| and if impulsive honest. Ah, this impulsive- 
| ness is a fatal quality all around, both to those 
| who possess and those who suffer from it. But 
it causes more sorrow to the possessor than to 
the sufferer; and yet life would be but a gray 
dull monotony of line and rule and measure 
without it! 





_ 
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SCOTLAND AND LOUIS. 
BY OCTO. 


I was a child with my sister, 
She was a child with me, 

A summer or two, then I missed her; 
Does Scotland miss also Louis? 

Up there in the summer of heaven, 
How old may the little one be? 

Down here we were each of us seven; 
But Scotland is dead, you see. 


We buried her under the grasses, 
Where our river runs slow to the sea; 
So slow my summer passes; 
For Seotiand is dead, you see. 
The poplars quiver and shiver 
Over her grave—and me— 
Both by the slow running river, 
Our river that runs to the sea. 


None so sweet as my sister 
Left now to play with me; 
Nobody knows how I’ve missed her— 
Our river runs still to the sea. 
And the poplars tremble beside it, 
From both I would flee, I would flee! 
Iam tired, too tired to hide it; 
For Scotland is dead, you see. 
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A STRANGE WOMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ““GRANDMOTHER MEREDITH.” 








SHE was always a strange woman! So said 
the gossips of Lucy Dantforth. Ten years 
had passed since George Dantforth had mar- 
ried sweet Lucy Mason, and had made the 
promise, often made and oftener broken, ‘to 
love and cherish her until death do us part.’’ 
It had been a pretty scene, that village wed- 
ding—the little church decked with green for 
the Christmas festival, the proud bridegroom 
and happy bride, merry bells chiming, and all 
breathing of peace and love. Ten years, and 
December had come again. Old Mother Earth 
was wrapped in her winding sheet; but the 
Frost King, not a whit grieved, had been lav- 
ish with his diamonds, bedecking palace and 
hovel alike. 

It was Christmas Eve; a cold, glistering 
sort of night; the snow lying deep on the side- 
walks, and the craunch, craunch of many hur- 
rying feet sounded pleasantly in the library 
of Mr. Dantforth’s elegant home. Within, a 
cosey, home-like scene enough. The grate, 
heaped up with a livid heap, diffused a pleasant 
heat throughout the room; the drop-light on 
the table cosily drawn near the fire ; while be- 
side it the master of the house luxuriated in an 
easy-chair and half-smoked cigar. Mrs. Dant- 
forth sat opposite, pale and tired. She was 
too nervous and unwell to stand much exertion 
or excitement, and Mr. Dantforth’s dinner 
guests had not long been gone. The two 
seemed to have little to say to each other; he 
had contented himself with the evening paper, 
while she sat gazing dreamily into the fire. 
Sad and weary her face looked. Were there 
weird figures in the coals that suggested mad 
thoughts to her brain? 

‘Tell me, George,’’ she asked, raising her 
eyes to her husband’s face, ‘‘could you have 
foreseen all my ill health, would you have 
married me?’’ There was a pleading wistful- 
ness in the tone. 

‘Certainly not. Why, what a question! 
You don’t suppose a man would deliberately 
put his head in the noose and take a wife to 
nurse all his days?”’ 

‘“*He would not?” 

Perhaps the cold, keen sound of the short 
reply roused him, for Mr. Dantforth looked up 
from his paper to see his wife sitting cold, pale, 
and still looking ; a sort of stillness that comes 
to one who has received a sudden shock. He 
looked at her a moment, then rather pettishly 
said :— e 

‘‘What is the matter now?” 

‘* Nothing.’’ 

‘‘Nothing? What do you look so for ?”’ 
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way. Youaska question you have no business 


| to ask ; then, because I tell you the truth, you 


must get angry!’’ and Mr. Dantforth assumed 
a very aggrieved look. 

“Tam not angry, George.’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter, then?” 

Oh, 1’m tired !’’ 

It was almost a cry, but did not disturb Mr. 
Dantforth, who had moodily returned to his 
paper. His wife stood a moment looking at 
him—a hungry, weary look in her eyes. 

‘**Good-night, George !”’ 

“Good-night! I'll be up presently to fix 
the children’s stockings.’’ 

Even then he might partly have bealed the 
wound caused by his harsh words ; but he only 
settled himself more comfortably in his chair, 
and was soon absorbed in his paper. 

Whatever may be said of the strength of the 
sex, where a woman loves, and is wounded, 
she is weak and helpless as a babe. To her, 
love is life; to man, an episode in his life. 
Mrs. Dantforth was deeply wounded, but she 
made no sign. She seemed hushed into a bor- 
rible sort of stillness. Yet the weight upon 
her heart seemed unbearable, and a great lump 
iu her throat was almost choking her as she 
forced herself to bid her husband good-night. 
She went quietly enough to her nursery, looked 
at each little sleeper, smoothed a pillow here, 
tucked in the coverlet there, too miserable 
even to kiss her babes. Norah, the warm 
hearted Irish nurse, stood watching her. 

“Sure, Mrs. Dantforth, ye’re not feeling 
wellatall. The day’s been too much for ye, 
I'm afraid.’’ Poor Mrs. Dantforth could not 
bear sympathy, so hurried toherroom. ‘ Puir 
dear! puir lady! I’m sure there is something 
out!’’ muttered Norah, behind the closed door. 

In Mrs. Dantforth’s room three little gaping 
stockings hung around the fireplace. Filling 
them was Mr. Dantforth’s especial pleasure. 
A few pretty gifts were ranged on the mantle- 
piece, and then Mrs. Dantforth lay down, not 
to rest, but to have those harsh words wearily 
ring their changes in her heart; to have cir- 
cumstance after circumstance array itself in 
confirmation of the truth the words forced 
upon her; that her husband, if, indeed, he ever 
really loved her, was tired of her. Foolishly 
she had asked, and unwittingly he had an- 
swered, and now she was reaping the fruits. 
Wearily she thought over the ten years sud- 
denly grown so long ; wearily saw her life bar- 
ren of the love that had made it beautiful. 

Sleep does not come readily to burdened 
souis; but Mrs. Dantforth feigned it well 
enough when her husband, having read and 
digested his paper and cigars, came up with 
boxes and bundles. What a pleasant work it 


was, filling each little stocking till its mouth 


“Do L look strangely? I am tired, and go- | gaped and ran over with good things! 


ing to bed.”’ 


‘Now you are angry. That is always the 








‘How Christmassy it all looks!’’ said Mr. 
Dantforth, as, with beaming face, he surveyed 
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his work. ‘‘Lucy! Pity she is not awake, to 
see how nicely I’ve ‘done it!’ he said, as his 
wife made no sign of hearing him. ‘One 
o’clock! bless me!’’ he exclaimed, as a neigh- 
boring clock chimed forth the hour. The 
streets were getting silent, and he betook him- 
self to bed in a delightful state of complacency. 


“Christmas gift! merry Christmas, mamma! 
Christmas gift, papa!’’ shouted merry voices, 
as bright little faces peeped over the bedside. 


**Santa ’s been down! Hurrah for Santa!’’ and 


the whole troop scampered off to the fireplace. 


Only a little while before had Mrs. Dant- | 


forth, from sheer exhaustion, fallen asleep. 
Wakened by the children’s shouts, she tried to 


enter into their joy; but she could not force | 
herself to give Mr. Dantforth a merry Christ- | 


mas greeting. 


The little people were in high glee over their | 


toys, but breakfast was a dull meal. So pale 
and quiet was the mother, that, as breakfast 
was over, her oldest boy, Charlie, twined his 
arm around his mother’s neck, asking, ‘‘Mam- 
ma, are you sick?” 

“No, darling, not sick.” 

‘**What’s the matter, then? You look so 
queer, don’t she, papa?” 

The mother buried her face in the boy’s 
brown curls, as she whispered, “Never mind, 
now ; you will only worry papa.” 

For a moment the child looked in his moth- 
er’s face; then, as some children do, grown 
suddenly wise beyond his years, kissed his 
mother, whispering, “J love you, mamma!” 

“God bless you, my darling!’’ said the 
mother, as she doubly returned the child’s 
caress. 


Mr. Dantforth had been apparently in the | 
depths of his coffee, but finishing it, he presently | 


jumped up with Christmas-like bustle. 

““Have you a headache, Lucy?” 

“No, my head does not ache.”’ 

** Are you going to service ?”’ 

**No, I don’t feel equal to it.’’ 

“Very well; have the children ready, and 
I'jl take them out in the sleigh to see the 
sights.’’ 

‘* And mamma, too!’’ lisped little Bella. 

‘“*Mamma isn’t well, and it is too cold for 
her,” said Mr. Dantforth; and, without wait- 
ing for more parley, he was gone. 

“He might have left the refusal to me,” 
thought Lucy. “He is always so ready to find 
an exeuse for my not going out.”’ 


She had only a wish to be alone, so hurried | 


the preparations for’the children’s ride. 

*“Come on, children. Papa will be back ina 
few moments; see, John is at the door with 
the sleigh now. Let nurse wrap you up, Bella, 
and Henry, too. Here, Charlie, mamma will 
help you with your coat.’ 

As the mother buttoned up the little coat, 
Charlie said :— 


‘Mamma, why don’t you go, too? Don’t 
papa want you?’’ 

‘‘Hush, Charlie! Go, and have a nice time, 
and come home hungry for dinner. There is 
papa now.”’ 

What a merry crowd they were, all tucked 
nicely in the sleigh! At the last moment, the 
servant threw an elegant robe over them all, 
and handed Mr. Dantforth a handsome pair of 

| fur driving gloves. ‘A happy Christmas from 
Mrs. Dantforth,’’ he said, formally. 

“Ah, John! from Mrs. Dantforth, did you 
| say?” 

Slipping his hand into his glove, he gayly 
bowed and smiled, kissing his gloved hand to 
his wife, who was still standing in the door- 
way. A sad smile answered him as Mrs. 
Dantforth bowed and closed the door. How 
| mach pleasure she had anticipated in the sur- 
prise the gifts should give her husband, and 
| now how utterly empty it all was, and how 
more than weary she felt. 

“He did not think of getting me anything,”’ 
she thought, bitterly, as she shut herself in 
her own room, not to ery, only because she 
was too miserable even to be seen. 

How long she had sat brooding over her sor- 
row she cared not, when the patter of little 
feet, and the sound of bells as the sleigh rolled 
off, told her that her little people had returned 
from ‘‘seeing the sights.”’ 

‘““Mamma, mamma, please let us in ; it’s so 
cold !”’ 

She opened the door, and let in the little red- 
nosed troop. 

*“*O mamma, what a nice time we had! See, 
we ’ve got more candies and things! and, oh, 
such fun as we had! And Miss Sarah laughed, 
and said such funny things, and papa laughed, 
and, oh, we had such a good time’’— 

‘* Miss Sarah who, Charlie?” 

‘*Mith Tharah Hoyte, and papa ’s gone home 
with her now,”’ lisped little Bella. 

‘*No, mamma; we just met Miss Sarah in 
one of the stores, getting things for their tree 
| to-night, and papa just asked her to get in, and 

she did, and now he has taken her home,” said 

Charlie.”’ 

“And papa’s going to the party. Mith 
| Tharah asted him,’’ broke in Bella. ‘“ Are 
| you going too, mamma ?”’ 
| “No, and papa won’t, either, I guess ; it’s 
' only young folks, mamma. There comes papa 

now.”’ 
| Mr. Dantforth came in, bringing a blast of 
cold air with him. 

‘‘That rug was splendid, Lucy, and so are 
the gloves, and just what I wanted. I declare, 
yesterday I forgot all about getting you any- 
| thing. Never mind, I’ll remember it next 

time. Have the children been telling you what 
/anice time they have had? Met Miss Sarah 

Hoyte. She says Bella there is a beauty, and 

just like the Dantforths. Believe she is, too— 
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quite a fine-looking man, is he not, Mrs. Dant- 
forth ?” he said, jestingly. 
“Very !’’ 


‘“‘Whew! how ceremonious! Here, Bella, 


tell your mamma to cheer up and laugh, every- | 


body ought to laugh Christmas,”’ as he saw 
poor Lucy looked more like crying. 


eyes dark, like mine, ete. Your husband is | 


| 


| 


‘Come, Mr. Dantforth, dinner is waiting ; I | 


had it early so the servants might go.’’ 


Christmas was a happy day for all the little | 


| 


ones, for Mr. Dantforth was an indulgent | 
| Doubtless she is sick and lonely, and the smiles 


father. 


‘What a good day it has been,” said little | 


Bella to her nurse, when being taken to bed. 
After the children had retired Mr. Dantforth, 


| 


having made up his mind before, politely said | 


to his wife :— 


‘*By the way, Lucy, Miss Hoyte asked me | 


over there this evening. A few young people 
only. I believe they want me to play Santa 
Claus. I won’t be gone very late. 
any objections ?”’ 

Of course Mrs. Dantforth could have no ob- 


Have you | 


“Ah! What is the matter with her?’’ 
“Really, I don’t think any one knows; but 


| She is always low spirited or sick, and never 


goes out, and people do say she can’t bear to 
have her husband go into company either; he 
is such a brilliant man, too.’’ 

** Poor thing !”’ 

Mrs. Hoyte raised her eyes in well-bred sur- 
prise. 

“I say poor thing, because I have noticed 
that these popular married men generally have 
strange wives in the eyes of other women. 


and wit her husband wastes in society, would 
be much better expended at home. I was an 
invalid for years, and I think if I had had Mr. 
Dantforth for a husband, I might have been a 
strange woman too.’’ 

Here Mr. Dantforth approached. ‘‘I regret, 
Mrs. Hoyte, I must make my adieus. My wife 
is quite unwell, and I promised to return early.”’ 

Mrs. Hoyte, as she expressed regret at his 


| early departure, raised her eyes with a glance 


jections, so her liege lord left, with the assur- | 
ance, ‘‘I won't be late, but if I am you need | 


not sit up.”’ 

What a lonely Christmas evening it was for 
the sad-hearted wife. She made a feint of read- 
ing, but the book soon fell from her hands, and 
she lay back wearily in her chair. It seemed 


as if her strength was giving way. How nerv- | 


ous and foolish, she thought. I’li go up and 
stay with the children. How long the stairway 
seemed, and how heavy her limbs ; every step 
hurt her. Allday she had been getting weaker, 
and, now the strain to keep up was over, she 
felt utterly weak. 


at her friend, which meant, ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you 
so? Poor man!” 


Does the approach of death always still the 
atmosphere? What was it that struck a chill 
to Mr. Dantforth’s heart as he entered his 
home? The stillness was oppressive ; he hur- 
ried from one lighted room to another, calling, 
“Lucy, Lucy!” but all was still. 

“She must be in the nursery. Wonder if 
the children are sick?’’ he said, uneasily. He 
opened the door exclaiming, ‘‘ Lucy, who is’”’— 


| Mr. Dantforth hurried forward to raise the 


“You may go, Sarah, my good girl, and I | 


will stay with the children,’’ she said, opening 
the nursery door. 

‘‘Sure, Mrs. Dantforth, I don’t like to lave 
ye! It’s not yourself that’s looking well at 
all.’’ 

“T don’t feel well, Norah, but Mr. Dantforth 
promised to come home early. 
and enjoy your Christmas.”’ 

Lucy sat a long while with her little ones. 


prostrate form of his wife and to lift the still 
sleeping little Henry from the folds of her 
dress. It was but the work of a moment to 
call assistance, and then Mr. Dantforth bent 


| over his wife, calling her by every endearing 


name. Love is potent, and ere long her eyes 


| opened with a half conscious look, as she whis- 
| pered :— 


You must go | 


She grew chill and cold. ‘‘ Am I growing mor- | 


bid? I feel as if this were my last Christmas. 
Poor darlings, who will care for you next 
Christmas?” and she took little Henry from his 
cradle and hugged him close in her arms, but 
the chill seemed to penetrate her very vitals. 
To and fro she rocked for hours. 

Mr. Dantforth had been the centre of a gay 


group all the evening, and had long since for- | 


gotten his promise of early going home. Did 
a fragment of conversation between Mrs. Hoyte 
and a lady guest reach him? 


“Is Mr. Dantforth a married man?’ ques- | 


tioned a lady of Mrs. Hoyte. 
“Yes, poor man! but his wife is such a 
strange sort of woman.” 


““Oh, father, he does not love me! Take me 
home; I am lonely! You love me, father, 
don’t you?” It was the beginning of the 
agony, and the end came by the New- Year. 

Doctor Bentley, Mrs. Dantforth’s pastor, had 
been with her constantly before she died, and 
great pity welled up in his heart for the broken- 
hearted wife; but he was a cautious man, and 
only replied to Mrs. Bentley’s questions by 
“Yes, it is sad! but she is only beginning the 
year in heaven.”’ 

‘And her husband, how does he take it?” 

‘*He is quiet—resigned, I think.” 

“Resigned! Yes, 1 suppose he is, and will 
be marrying Sarah Hoyte before the second 
year is out. Bah! it makes me angry!’ 

‘There, dear, don’t be vehement.’”’ 

“But it makes me angry. You remember 
Mr. Rodgers, whom we saw last summer? He 
asked about Mrs. Dantforth, and spoke of her 
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for some time ; finally I said, ‘People say Mrs. | 


Dantforth is a strange sort of woman. ‘A 
strange sort of woman! 
claimed. 
After he had walked away I heard him say, 
‘Lucey, strange! Impossible! Poor Lucy, she 
has not been happy.’ 1 warrant he was an old 
lover ; pity she had not taken him.’ 


“There, there, dear, allis over now. Can’t 


you go over to Mr. Dantforth’s? the children | 


are very forlorn, especially Charlie, who is al- 
most broken-hearted. 
to-night.’’ 

Home! Yes, the evening train to B—— 
took Mr. Dantforth, who was bearing poor 


Lucy to her childhood’s home, where they had | 


never known her as a strange sort of woman. 





> 


“BRING BACK MY FLOWERS.” 
BY MRS. SOPHIE M. DAMON. 


O'ER the pebbly brim of a wild little brook, 
A torrent of sunshine and shadow and foam, 
A face quite as sparkling peers over to look, 
Unmindful of danger, and always at home. 

At home 'mong the rills and the velvety meadows, 
The mosses and blussoms, the grand forest trees, 
Finding always the sunshine but rarely the shadows, 

As busy in sipping the sweets as the bees. 


The gay, rippling laugh of the wee, winsome maiden, 

Catch the notes of the rill and in unison sing, 
While she tosses the roses so daintily laden 

With perfume and beauty, and after them flings 
Her wealth of fair treasures with hues of the rain- 

bow, 

Which gracefully anchor beneath on the breast 
Of the silvery eddies, then sail on below— 

The gay, dainty boats dressed out in their best. 


The little child shakes her soft curls with delight, 
And claps her brown hands at the small mimic 
fleet, 


Unmindful how quickly they would drift out of sight; | 


No stopping their sails—no beating retreat. 
The last fragile beauty is thrown on the wave 
E’er the bonny blue eyes in wide-open surprise 
See her darlings depart with no power to save, 
While the shrill, piping voice most bitterly cries:— 


“Bring back my flowers, my nosegay so fair; 


Bring them back, every one, you bad, noisy brook; | 


I only was playing you might have them to wear, 
The sweet, pretty flowers, how sadly they look! 
They see me! I want them! oh, bring them to me!” 

But the answering echo alone gave reply ; 
The busy bees murmured, the birds hovered near, 
But the rill quite unheeded the poor little cry. 


It is not little children alone who repine— 
Cry out for the roses flung thoughtless away— 
From youth to old age we are heedless, supine, 
Caring less for the blessings that are thrown in our 
way. 
Though we stretch out our hands in eager delight 
To the river that’s freighted with hope’s gallant 
sail, 
The roar of its thunder as they pass from our sight 
Alone gives response to our pitiful wail. 


— $6 ——____.. 


INGENUOUS shame once lost is never regained. 


Impossible!’ he ex- | 
‘Why, she was brightness itself.’ | 


They take her home | 


MR. JONES’S SECRET. 
BY PRENTISS. 


| “JustT come out, wife, and see my new mow- 
ing-machine work ; it does cut the grass splen- 
did, I tell you—ecuts so smooth and _ nice. 
Come, it won’t take you a great while,” asked 
Mr. Jones of his wife one afternoon in July. 

‘I wish I could go. Let me see—where are 
| you at work?” 

** Down in the ten-acre lot. 
take a great whiie. Mr. Emery was down 
there a skort time ago. He says the machine 
| really beats his—cuts the grass cleaner.”’ 

**T should like to go; but, really, I don’t see 
| how I ean very well; I can’t spare the time. 
I ought to finish these skirts this afternoon,’’ 
Said Mrs. Jones, pointing to some unfinished 
_ work before her. 
| Well, I wish you could go; would do you 
good to go out; but you know best ’bout it. 
Seems to me, though, that your work is always 
driving you. I know, though, there’s lots to 
do;’’ and Mr. Jones turned and walked out of 
the house. 
Jones thought it was strange that his wife 
didn’t get a chance to go anywhere—always 
complaining about her work. He felt some- 
what disappointed because his wife could not 
| go down to the field with him ; not only disap- 
pointed, but somewhat vexed. He expressed 
it slightly when he said, rather heedlessly, 
‘Seems to me, though, that your work is al- 
ways driving you.’’ Now, Mr. Jones did not 
really mean to say that his wife was not smart ; 
that she was nota good housekeeper; but at 
| the same time it was an unhappy expression, 
and conveyed a significance which the hus- 
band did not intend. His qualification, “I 
know there’s lots to do,’ to the wife, only 
more foreibly impressed upon her mind, and 
| even her heart, the first expression. His wife 
| was feeling tired and somewhat discouraged 
when he came in, but the heedless words he 
| had spoken made her feel much more wretched 
and disconsolate. Her work even seemed 
| more laborious and wearisome to her. It had 
| been for years to her constant toil, from early 
morn until late at night. 
| Mr. Jones oftentimes, when talking with his 
| neighbors as they called in to spend an even- 
|ing, would say, ‘‘Farmers’ work is never 
done,’’ and he often took oceasion to speak of 
| his hard labor. He never once thought that 
| his wife was still at work, knitting socks for 
| himself or the children, or mending their 
' clothes, while he was chatting pleasantly with 
| the neighbors. It was true that he was some- 
‘times made aware that his wife was doing 
something when she requested him to wait un- 
| til she had ‘knit to the middle of her needle,’”’ 
as she said. Somehow, Mr. Jones thought 
| housework was easy—sort of play—didn’t re- 
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MR. JONES’S SECRET. 





quire much of any strength, and was good ex- | 
ercise. He often drew comparisons between | 
his wife and Mrs. Emery, their next neighbor. 
Now, Mr. Emery’s family was as large as Mr. 
Jones’s, and yet, somehow, Mrs. Emery done 
her work, called a great deal upon the neigh- 
bors, went around with her husband on the 
farm, and didn’t complain about it. 
couldn’t understand it. 
down the wife’s face and fell upon her work 


as Mr. Jones left the house, as she recalled the | 


unkind words he had spoken ; but with a strong 


will she restrained her feelings, and applied | 
She repressed | 
her emotions, dried up her tears, but she could | 
not restrain her thoughts ; they came unbidden, | 
and she could not banish them by the exercise | 
She was drawing comparisons | 


herself to the work before her. 


of her will. 
just as her husband had been doing; she had 
been thinking of Mrs. Emery, too. There was 
this difference between Mr. Jones and his wife, 


though, in the results that they came to, after | 


pondering the subject over in their minds. 


Mr. Jones couldn’t understand it—his wife | 
She knew very well why she did not | 


could. 
get time to go down in the field ; why she didn’t 


get time to call upon the neighbors oftener; | 


why der work was ‘‘always driving her.’’ She 
knew that the latter was true, and yet she 


didn’t like to be told it by her husband espe- | 


cially, for it came to her with a great deal 
more force and expression than if some one 
else had said it. 


Mr. Jones had an excellent farm, and he | 


knew very well how to manage it to make it 
pay well. He was what might be called a pro- 
gressive farmer—read agricultural works to 
some extent, and always had provided himself 
with labor-saving machines, thereby not only 
economizing in help, but making farming 
much easier to himself. There was between 
himself and his next neighbor, Mr. Emery, a 


sort of rivalry to see who would have the best | 
piece of corn, fields of grass, and the finest | 
Mr. Jones never troubled himself about | 


stock. 
things inside the house; that was his wife’s 
domain, and over it she exercised full control. 
Not that there ever had been any family jar in 
regard to the subject; but it had always been 
so by a sort of general consent. In the man- 


agement of household affairs, Mrs. Jones did | 


as well as any woman could under the same 
circumstances. Whatever work that was done 
under her roof, however, had to be done by 
hard labor; there were none of the. modern 
appliances adapted to household work to assist 
her. Mrs. Jones was well aware of all this, 
but she was peculiarly sensitive, shrinking 
from anything that seemed like fault-finding, 
and she therefore worked—struggled day after 
day to perform the duties of her household 


Jones | 
Just a few tears rolled | 
| fore the opening of our story, made a purchase 





| worth ten cents. 





without a murmur. It was quite different with 

Mrs. Emery, for her husband seemed to take 

great pleasure in purchasing something prac- | 
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ved 


tical to aid his wife in her work, and the result 
was, Mrs. Emery did her work in about one 
quarter of the time that she otherwise would, 
and without getting ‘tired out.” 

Mr. Jones’s family consisted of one son and 
two daughters—Edith and Laura, young girls, 
eight and eleven, who assisted their mother 
about the house as much as girls of their age 
ordinarily do. Mr. Jones, some ten years be- 


for the peculiar benefit of his wife. It was a 
washing machine. I1t didn’t work well, and 
therefore Mr. Jones lost all confidence in all 
kinds of patent articles to do housework with, 
and classed them all in the same category, and 
ealled them humbugs. He gave ten dolars 
for the machine, and he never recovered from 
he unfortunate bargain. Poor Jones! he 
made his wife suffer for the bad trade he made. 
He didn't intend anything of the kind; it was 
done unconsciously in some degree, and yet he 
was not entirely blameless. Since Mr. Jones 
made the unfortunate trade, ke had no patience 
with pedlars—he bought the washing machine 
of a pedlar—and he classed them all as nui- 
sances. They, however, persisted in calling ; 
but Mr. Jones always disposed of them by tell- 
ing how he got cheated once in buying a wash- 
ing machine; that he ‘‘threw away ten dollars 
once, and that he shouldn’t again right away.”’ 
The ghost of the old washing machine was the 
bane of Mrs. Jones’s life, and whilst it had 
saved the husband undoubtedly quite a sum of 
money, it had destroyed in a great degree the 
happiness and comfort of the wife. Now, Mr. 
Jones was partially honest in his convictions, 
but at the same time it must be confessed that 
he sometimes thought that buying the good 
for nothing washing machine had been the 
means of his saving something. 

Mrs. Emery was a plain, practical, good- 
hearted woman, possessed with a goodly share 
of common sense. She had heard about the 
washing machine a number of times. Mr. 
Jones happened to be standing at his neigh- 
bor’s door the day before our story opens, 


| when Mrs. Emery was receiving a sewing ma- 


chine that her husband had just bought her. 

‘IT don’t think much of those things ; don’t 
amount to much,” said Mr. Jones to Mrs. 
Emery, as the man earried it into the house. 

‘It’s beeause you don’t know anything 
about them, Mr. Jones; that’s all the reason.”’ 

“But I guess Ido. I bought a washing ma- 
chine once; paid ten dollars for it; wasn’t 
Don’t catch me to be hum- 
bugged again; not much,” said Mr. Jones, 
with some spirit. 

‘Because you got cheated in a washing ma- 
chine, Mr. Jones, you think everything to as- 
sist in housework is a humbug ?”’ 

“Well, yes, that’s about it, I guess; they ’re 
are alike.’’ 

“If you should buy a cow, Mr. Jones, and 











Ju 





she wasn’t a good one, I don’t suppose you ’d 


buy another?” asked Mrs. Emery. 
“A cow is a different thing altogether.’’ 
“Well, Mr. Emery was telling me that you 
are going to have a new mowing machine’’— 
“Yes, a right nice one,” said Mr. Jones, 
interrupting. 


“You have got one now, hav’n’t you? | 


Seems to me you hav’n’t hdd it a great while 
either.”’ 


“Yes; the fact is, the kind I have got isn’t | 


good ; one I’m going to have is much better— 
coming to-morrow.”’ 

“I shouldn’t think, Mr. Jones, that you’d 
get another one, if the one you have isn’t good 
for anything. Why don’t you say they ’re all 
humbugs, and let them go just as you did with 
the washing machines?” 

**But things inside the house, Mrs. Emery, 
are altogether different. Never saw anything 
to do woman’s work but it was a humbug; 
good for nothing. Threw away ten dollars 
once; guess I sha’n’t be humbugged right 
away. When I bought that washing machine, 


got my eyes open,”’ said Mr. Jones, somewhat | 


pompously. 

“Oh, no, Mr. Jones; you havn’t got your 
eyes open yet. Burying that machine closed 
your eyes. Now, you are deluding yourself 
that there isn’t any articles good for anything 
for the household, while there are lots of very 
excellent machines for out of doors. It’s 
very strange, anyway. I’ve got a fair wash- 
ing machine, good clothes-wringer, and lots of 
very handy things; they save a great deal of 
hard work.”’ 


“It’s all fancy. You think they save work, | 


I suppose. It cured me when I threw away 
ten dollars on a washing machine.’’ 
It wasn’t any use to try to convince Mr. 


Jones in regard to the utility of labor-saving | 


machines for household work, and Mrs. Emery 
very wisely abandoned the idea; but she came 
to the conclusion that if an opportunity pre- 
sented, she would talk with Mrs. Jones upon 
the subject. There are many men about us 
who exhibit the same characteristics, who, be- 
cause they have made a bad bargain once, 
spite themselves for years afterwards. I have 
known men who, at some time, had unfortu- 
nately given away a sum of money which was 
badly used, or misappropriated, and, becoming 
acquainted with the fact, never afterwards 
would contribute to any charitable object, but 
excused themselves by saying that they had 
been ‘fooled once, and they didn’t think they 
should be again right away.”” The hard work 


which Mrs. Jones had done for years was be- | 


ginning te tell upon her; she felt it very sen- 
sibly as at times she dressed up a little, and 
she sighed as she thought that she was growing 
old. There were a few wrinkles, just shadowed 
forth on her forehead; there was not that 
color in her cheeks that she used to have, and 
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then she noticed how rapidly her hair was 


turning gray. It startled her as she arose 
from her work and brushed away a few linger- 
ing tears, and stood looking in the glass. She 
had never been so forcibly impressed with the 
| fact before that she was growing old fast; it 
| seemed to come on her all at once. It was but 
natural that she should think of Mrs. Emery 
just at that time, for her neighbor was about 
her age. It was by no means a happy com- 
parison, and it did not give any consolation to 
| the poor wife, for she knew that Mrs. Emery 
was good-looking ; there was color in her face, 
and she had no gray hairs, and all the neigh- 
bors were unanimous in saying that Mrs. Emery 
was quite young looking, although she had 
| quite a family. 

Mrs. Jones looked very sad as she sat down 
and resumed her work. Mr. Jones was trying 
his new mowing machine that he had just pur- 
chased, and he was so much pleased with it 
that he went to the house to solicit his wife to 

| go down to the ten-acre lot to.see it cut the 
| grass. 

Later in the afternoon of the same day, Mr. 
Jones happened to go into the kitchen after a 
drink of water, and the door being open that 
went into the dining-room, he was arrested by 
| the following conversation between his wife 
| and Mrs. Emery :— 

‘““What have you got there, Mrs. Emery?” 
asked Mrs. Jones. 
| ‘* Here? 

splendid one. I lent it to Mrs. White. 
just in there, and she gave it to me. 
suppose you have any?” 

‘No, I havn’t got any ; husband don’t think 
| these patent articles for the house amount to 
much.”’ 

‘He don't! I suppose not. I guess this 
little thing, though, saves considerable hard 
work. You’ve no idea, unless you have used 
one,’’ said Mrs. Emery, holding up the article. 

‘Husband thinks they are all humbugs.’’ 

‘*Fiddlesticks! He don’t think so about 
his mowing machine.”’ 

Mr. Jones was getting somewhat interested 
in the conversation, and concluded to linger 
awhile and listen. 

“Of course, husband don’t think his mowing 
machine a humbug. He says it’s splendid ; 
cuts the grass nicely, and he is much pleased 
with it. You know that he bought a washing 
machine some time ago, and it didn’t amount 
to anything,’’ said Mrs. Jones, with some em- 
phasis. 

‘¢Yes, I think I have heard about that wash- 
| ing machine before. How long ago did he 
| buy it?” 
| Oh, it was as much—yes, it was ten years 
| ago. It wasn’t worth a cent.” 
| ‘Well, it was so long ago I should think it 

about time for him to forget it. Mr. Jones 
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thing is said about buying anything in the 
house, I suppose he says he threw away ten 
dollars once on a washing machine.”’ 

Mrs. Jones was really a little surprised that 
her neighbor had described her husband’s pe- 
culiarity so accurately. Mr. Jones felt, some- 
how, a little sorry that he had mentioned the 
washing machine to Mrs. Emery; he was 
afraid that it was going to trouble him a little. 
The ghost had troubled his wife, and now it 
was after Jones. 

“Of course, he mentions it. 
one would.’’ 

“But ten dollars isn’t a great amount to 
lose—so large that it should be made a bug- 
bear for ten years. How much did his old 
mowing machine cost, do you know?” 

“T don’t know exactly ; some fifty or seventy- 
five dollars, I guess.”’ 

“And Mr. Jones has thrown that away and 
got a new one. Why didn’t he throw away 
that old washing machine and get a new one?”’ 

‘‘But a mowing machine is altogether differ- 
ent from a washing machine.” 

“Yes, I know it’s altogether different; it’s 
used in the house, and that, I guess, makes a 
good deal of difference. Some husbands seem 
to think that a woman’s work amounts to no- 
thing—sort of play—isn’t much todo. I guess 
they ’d better do it a little while, and then 
they would find out the difference. They 
think it’s awful hard to hoe out in the sun. 


I suppose any 


Why, my stars! it isn’t nothing to what it is | 
being cooped up in a kitchen by a hot stove, | 


cooking. They have plenty of air. Why, it’s 
kind of nice to what it is to be over a hot 
stove.”” Mrs. Emery, when she got started 
upon a subject, never let it go until she had 
exhausted herself and the subject too. “I let 
Mr. Emery know when we commenced house- 
keeping that I wasn’t going to work myself to 
death. The Lord knows I have enough to do, 
any way. But Mr. Emery was always willing 
to buy what I wanted in the house. I’ve got 
areal good washing machine; it’s true, there 
are a good many poor ones. Catch me at 
work doing housework without any of those 
things! Guess not!’ and Mrs. Emery stopped 


here to get breath, and as there was a slight | 


chance, Mrs. Jones said :— 


*T always thought 1 should like one of those | 


clothes-wringers ; it’s such hard work to wring 
out the clothes. It always makes my arins 
ache and my wrists somewhat lame.”’’ 

Mr. Jones was still industriously listening, 


and notwithstanding it was only the day before | 


that he had told Mrs. Emery that he got his 
eyes open when he bought the washing ma- 
chine, he began now to doubt it a little, and he 
thought that he knew the reason why his wife 
did not get more time to go around and call 
upon the neighbors ; he was finding out why it 
was that work was ‘‘always driving her.”’ 
‘“‘Well, I declare, then you hav’n’t got a 
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| clothes- wringer; well, J think that is real 

mean, Mrs. Jones, it isn’t right at all,’’ said 
| Mrs. Emery, as though somewhat surprised, 
| and yet she knew very well that her neighbor 
| didn’t have any of those things in her house. 

“OQ, Mrs. Emery, my husband is kind to me ; 
he is very kind, | never ask him for anything 
that he is not willing to get.” 

““T guess that is just so, Mrs. Jones,” said 
Mrs. Emery, interrupting. ‘‘ You never ask 
for anything that he is not willing to get—I sup- 
pose not. You never ask for a clothes-wringer, 
churn, patent sieve, or any of those sort of 
things, for you kuow, I suppose, that Mr. Jones 
does not want to purchase them.”’ 

“*T didn’t mean ¢iat,’”’ said Mrs. Jones, inter- 
rupting and coloring up slightly, getting a little 
excited in the conversation. 

“Perhaps you didn’t, but I guess it’s true. 
It isn’t worth while to mince matters with me, 
for yousee I know just howitis. If youshould 
ask for a wringer, why I suppose Mr. Jones 
| would say, ‘I’m not going to buy any of those 
| humbugs; I threw away ten dollars once, and 
| Isha'n’t again right away.’ You see I know 
| just how it is, Mrs. Jones.”’ 

Jones began to think that Mrs. Emery knew 
| just how it was, and he winced as he stood 

there listening behind the door, and really felt 

mean ; he thought Mrs. Emery somewhat se- 
| vere, yet he couldn’t help thinking that it was 
all merited. 

**T don’t think Mr. Jones would refuse me if 
I should ask him for any of those things and 
tell him that I really wanted it.” 

“Well, I don’t think much of this having to 
ask—coaxing. I suppose, Mrs. Jones, you ’ve 
got an interest in the family, hav’n’t you, and 
in the farm? By the way, I think you helped 
your husband buy the farm, didn’t you?” 

“‘Well, yes; father left quiteasum of money, 
| and of course I let husband have it towards 
| paying for the farm.” 

“‘Of course you did, Mrs. Jones, any good 
| wife would have done the same; but did Mr. 
| Jones consult you about buying the mowing 
| machine?” 

“Consult me! Why, what do I know of out- 
door work? Of course not.”’ 

Jones saw quite clearly the drift of the argu- 
| ment, and was beginning to think that Mrs. 
| Emery was killing two birds with one stone. 
| He thought she talked justas though she knew 
| that he was behind the door. 

“No, of course not. Then why would you 
have to consult Mr. Jones about buying a 
| wringer or anything of that sort? What does 
| he know about housework? When you do 
| your next washing you’d better make him 

wring the clothes out, then he’! see that it 
isn’t play. It’s all wrong this having to coax 
your husband to buy something that is really 
necessary in the house. It’sa good deal worse, 
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Mrs. Jones, than though you had hired out to | 


do housework’”’— 

“Now don’t, Mrs. Emery, say that,” said 
Mrs. Jones, interrupting. 

‘** Now just let me have my say, and if I ain’t 
right just say so. You know, Mis. Jones, that 
l’ve your interest at heart. I say it’s worse 
than though you hired out to do housework ; 
only think, you now get your board and clothes 
aud that’s all, isn’t it, Mrs. Jones?” 

‘* No—that is—yes—I guess it is,’ Mrs. Jones 
said, quite reluctantly. 

Jones didn’t like at all the peculiar course 
the argument was taking; he had become tho- 
roughly convinced that he had not done right ; 
he thought he had been very severely handled, 
and he didn’t think it worth while for Mrs. 
Emery to continue the chastisement. 

“T thoughtso. It’s kind of strange hus- 
bands never think of it. Now, the idea of you, 
who probably gave more towards the farm 
than your husband did, asking, or fearing to 
ask him for thés or that.’’ 

Jones had never had the case presented in 
that light before, but he couldn’t discover any 
flaw in the argument. 

‘“Now, Mrs. Emery, I think you are rather 
too hard upon my husband. I don’t want you 
to think that he isn’t kind to me, for he is; he 
may be a little thoughtless, and don’t know 
how hard I work. 
about woman’s work.”’ 

‘*Men are apt to be thoughtless, I know. At 
first I used to jog Mr. Emery’s memory a little, 
but he’s all right now. Now, here you are 
stitching those shirts—goodness knows how 
many stitches you have to take. Why, I don’t 
see how you can have the patience to sew away 
so steadily. I can make half a dozen on my 
machine, I guess, while you are making one. 
I have just got a new one—exchanged my old 
one, and if you havea mind tocome over tomy 
house you may use my machine; it will save 
you lots of work.” 

‘Tam very much obliged to you, Mrs. Emery ; 
it’s very slow work, I know, making shirts. 


IIlusband was in a short time ago and wanted | 


me to go out and see how his new mowing ma- 
schine worked ; but I told him I couldn’t spare 
the time.”’ 

“Well, I wouldn’t thank Mr. Emery to ask 
me to go out and see his mowing machine cut 
the grass, if I had to make his shirts by hand,” 
said Mrs. Emery, somewhat sharply. ‘I guess 
we ’d have a talk anyway before I went.”’ 


“Now, Mrs. Emery, I don’t want you to | 
think my husband isn’t just as good as he can | 


be,’’ said Mrs. Jones, with some spirit; ‘‘he’s 


thoughtless.’’ 


Jones, in the kitchen, thought a great deal | 
more of his wife by that remark, but at the | 


same time considerably less of himself. 
**T shouldn’t wonder,” responded Mrs. Em- 


He don’t know anything | 





ery. ‘‘Men are thoughtless, but I don’t know 
but what they are to blame for it, and I don’t 
see how any man could forget such things. 
Suppose Mr. Jones should forget to have his 
hay cut, forget to get a mower and then ceuld 
not cut it—it’sall nonsense. lam sorry tosay 
it, but Mr. Jones hasn’t used you right. The 
Scriptures, you know, says that he that pro- 
videth not for his own household is worse than 
an infidel, or something like that. I used to 
teli Mr. Emery that the Lord had special refer- 
ence to just these sort of things. He knew how 
hard woman’s lot was, and he makes special 
mention of it, you see, and says that the man 
that don’t provide churns, washing machines, 
and all those sort of things is worse than an 
infidel—couldn’t say anything much harder ; 
and, according to the Scripture, the Lord don’t 
think much of Mr. Jones—sorry to say it, but 
it’s Scripture.” 

This was the worst shot Jones had received ; 
it struck him squarely, and there was no dodg- 
ing it. He had belonged to the church for 
years, and had heard old Parson Moody preach 
from that text, but he had never heard it ex- 
pounded that way—it was a new idea to him. 
He had heard about enough—was in a complete 
perspiration, yet, somehow, he had a desire to 
linger. 

“T don’t think that passage of Scripture 
means anything of the kind; it only has refer- 
ence to necessaries—something to live on, Mrs. 
Emery—that’s all,’ said Mrs. Jones. 

‘Of course, Mrs. Jones, we each have the 
right to interpret Scripture as we please; but 
if it means something to live on—necessaries, 
ete., I don’t see why I’m not correct. I don’t 
want to hurt your feelings, Mrs. Jones, but I 
know how hard you work, and I can see that 
it’s wearing on you. Why, I remember when 
your husband bought this farm and moved here 
—that’s little over twelve years ago—you was 
a good deal younger looking than you are 
now ; used to have rosy cheeks, was straight 
and prim, and walked off to church as hand- 
some as any of the girls. I know they used to 
say that Jones’s wife was the prettiest woman 
in the neighborhood ; you didn’t have any gray 
hairs then. Those twelve years have made 
quite a change. Do you think, Mrs. Jones, 
that if you had commenced housekeeping and 
gone through those years with all the assist- 
ance I have had they would have left their 
traces so visible?” 

It was true that Mrs. Emery was quite per- 





sonal, and had come now to touch Mrs. Jones 
in a very sensitive quarter, as itis to all women 
when you hint that they are growing old. But 


the best of husbands, only perhaps a little what could Mrs. Jones say? it was only a short 


| time before this remark that she, herself, had 


come to the same conclusion. She could say 
nothing; the past years of labor and toil, its 
| struggles to keep up, to have things in order— 
| for Mr. Jones liked to have things orderly—all 
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came before her, and is it surprising that she 
felt almost heart-broken? She had been look- 


ing forward, year after year, for the time to | 
come when her labors would be lighter, but in- | 


stead of any decrease, they had grown heavier 
as the years passed away. She had toiled and 
waited patiently for something to happen, she 
knew not what, whereby life’s labors would 
be lighter. lope had for years given her 
strength and courage, and she had beguiled 
many a weary day by looking ahead. 

Mrs. Jones had changed her position, and 
her husband, as he looked into the room from 
behind the door could see her face ; he saw the 
tears as they came unbidden to her eyes and 
ran dewn her cheeks. He wanted to go in and 
acknowledge then and there his fault—to ask 
his wife’s pardon before Mrs. Emery—but he 
hesitated. 

“T know I am getting old fast, Mrs. Emery. 
I never realized it so forcibly as to-day ; per- 


haps it’s because I was tired; but I suppose I | 


inust work on in the future the same as I have 
in the past.’’ 


Jones didn’t think so as he listened to his | 


wife, and she would have felt much happier if 
she could have heard what her husband said. 
**Well, Mrs. Jones, I must go. 


chine all you want to; it will save you lots of 
work,”’ said Mrs. Emery, rising. 

Mr. Jones had heard enough, and he went 
A great 


out of the kitchen greatly humiliated. 
change had come over him ina very short space 
of time; he went into the house proud and 
conceited, he went out humble and penitent. 
“There’s a great deal of truth in what that 
woman says,’”’ muttered Jones, as he walked 
along towards the field. ‘‘ Blame meif I hav’n’t 


been kind of brutish to say the least. Here I 
have been for years living kind of easy—got 
my seed sower, cultivator, mower, and all those 
sort of things, and wife has been working hard 
without any help. Yes, yes, Jones, you’re a 
brute,’ and this latter clause he repeated with 
a great deal of emphasis. 

‘*Well, well, neighbor Jones, don’t run over 
a body. 
Mr. Emery, as Mr. Jones, with his head down, 
came near walking into him. 

“Well, yes. I was thinking, that’s a fact, 
wasn't 1?” said Jones, somewhat startled at 
the sudden appearance of his neighbor. “I 
guess I was thinking.’’ 

‘Yes, I should think you was; there is no 
doubt about that. That’s a splendid machine, 
Mr. Jones.”’ 


“Yes, I guess so—that machine—sewing | 


9? 


machine, you mean? 
stupidly. 

“Oh, no. Your mowing machine ; it’s cheap, 
quite cheap.’’ 

“Yes. Oh, it’s first rate. How much did 
you give for your sewing machine?” 


said Mr. Jones, rather 


Come over | 
to the house, and you may use my sewing ma- | 


What a deep study you are in,”’ said | 
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“I didn’t say anything about a sewing ma- 
| chine. I was talking of your mowing machine,”’ 
said Mr. Emery, raising his voice quite loud, 
and then walked away, leaving Mr. Jones 
standing in the street looking rather foolish. 

“‘Well, I guess Mr. Emery will think I am 
crazy,”’ said Mr. Jones, waking up a little ; 
“but I can’t get this thing off my mind, any- 
way.’ Jones continued his way to the ten-acre 
lot, and arriving there, he took his mower and 
walked his horses once around just to see how 
nice the grass was lain down, and then started 
for the barn, meeting Mrs. Emery just as he 
got inte the road. 

“This is pretty warm work,” said Mr. Jones, 
stopping his horses and taking off his straw hat 
and wiping the perspiration from his forehead. 
“Farming is pretty hard work.” 

It was rather an unfortunate remark for Mr. 
Jones to have made, but he had got so accus- 
tomed to that kind of talk, that he spoke it 
only as a matter of habit. Mrs. Emery was 
not exactly ina suitable frame of mind to listen 
| patiently, especially when Mr. Jones was quite 
comfortably seated driving his horses and she 
had just left his wife doing that very unpleas- 
ant, unprofitable, and unappreciated labor— 
making shirts by hand. 

“Yes, it’s quite a warm day, Mr. Jones. But 
| I shouldn’t think it was very hard work to 
| drive two horses ; if you should go to sleep I 
suppose the horses could go along. I tell you 
what it is, Mr. Jones, a woman can’t drive a 
couple of horses through her housework. You 
can’t set in an easy seat, and crack a whip now 
and then, and get your washing, and ironing, 
and baking all done; it won’t make shirts, 
either, Mr. Jones. Good-day,’’ and Mrs. Em- 
ery walked away without giving him a chance 
to say that he threw away ten dollars once 
upon a washing machine, and he wasn’t going 
to be humbugged again. Jones wouldn’t have 
said it, though, if she had waited. He was 
glad to get off as easy as he did; he was ex- 
pecting more. He drove on, and after attend- 
ing to some few chores about the barn, went 
in to his supper. 

At the table that evening Mr. Jones noticed 
that his wife seemed quite downcast—a great 
deal more so than usual, and he, of course, at- 
tributed it to the conversation that had taken 
place. Mrs. Jones thought her husband ap- 
peared much milder than he was accustomed 
to be, and there was a gentleness in his man- 
| ners and conversation, much easier to be pér- 
| ceived than described. It was true that Mr. 

Jones always exhibited great respect for his 
wife, and I might say, without hesitancy, that 
he loved her, but it was more of a passive na- 
| ture than expressive, a kind’ of, ‘‘Of course I 
do,’’ if his wife should happen to ask him if he 
loved her, as wives sometimes do. It was not 
| surprising, therefore, that Mrs. Jones at the 
| tea-table noticed the complimentary remarks 
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of her husband, the praises that he bestowed 
upon her biscuits, as well as other deserved 
expressions of appreciation 

““Mrs. Emery, I always thought, makes ex- 


cellent custards, but yours are much better, | 


Mary,’’ Mr. Jones said, as his wife helped him. 
It was something uncommon for Mr. Jones to 
praise his wife; her cooking should be good, 


rarely went to the village without speaking of 


} 


he couldn’t expect anything less than that. Of | 


course he did not say ¢iis in so many words, 
but it was what he had acted for years. 


Jones | 


often praised his stock, his horses—wholesale | 
praises ; he went into ecstacies over his new | 
mowing machine ; he extolled his farming quali- | 


ties ; but previous to this, for some ten years, he 
had never praised his wife. It was not strange, 


therefore, that his wife’s cheeks should have | 
flushed when she heard her estimable qualities | 


complimented. 
looked so pretty for years, as he sat opposite 


Jones thought his wife hadn’t | 


at the table, as a slight flush preyed upon her | 
watched her husband from the window as he 
| drove away from the door. 


cheeks, although she was sad and weary. 

Poor man! he had never learnt that beauty 
must be cultivated; he understood somewhat 
the science of farming, how to grow his pota- 
toes, increase his hay crop. Those things per- 
taining to his farm he understood, but he didn’t 
know how to cultivate the heart, the affec- 


tions, or how to give pleasure, comfort, and | 
beauty to the domestic circle; he had never | 


thought of it before. He hagl been so engrossed 
in his farm, in adding acres to his tillage land 
and increasing its value, to make his lands 
more fertile and swell his barns with produce, 
that he hadn’t found time to think upon this 
subject. The scales were just falling from his 
eyes ; for years he had been in the wilderness, 


land, aye, his feet had just touched its borders. 








it the day before. 

“Is this not rather sudden?’ asked Mrs. 
Jones. 

“Well, yes, somewhat. I never thought of 
going until yesterday; but I have got some 
business to attend to that I cannot put off very 
well,” replied Mr. Jones. 

‘IT should like to have gone if I had known 
it beforea Don’t care about working very hard ; 
it’s my birthday.”’ 

“Your birthday, is it?’ said Mr. Jones, 
rather abstractedly. Soitis. How time flies! 
But here’s John with the horse, so good-by,’’ 
and kissing his wife, Mr. Jones left the house. 

It was something uncommon for Mr. Jones to 
kiss his wife before going to the village, and it 
is not strange, therefore, that his wife hoped 
that nothing would happen, for it was so unu- 
sual it attracted her attention. Mrs. Jones felt 
the kiss tingling upon her cheek slightly as she 


‘*Why, I wonder what he wants at Mr. Em- 
ery’s,’’ said Mrs. Jones, as she saw her husband 
drive up to her neighbor’s, and jumping out of 
the wagon, go into the house. ‘I suppose I 
shall know when he returns,”’ she said, as she 
returned to the duties of the house. Somehow 
Mrs. Jones did her work a great deal easier 
than usual, and she was really surprised to 
find herself, at times, humming a tune as she 
was about her duties The day passed away 
somewhat slowly, and it was about three 
o’clock, when the wife, seated at the window, 
saw her husband driving towards the house, 


| and, as he drove-up to the door, she noticed a 
and now just before him he saw the promised | 


Notwithstanding the incidents of the after- | 
noon, Jones felt happier ; it was occasioned by | 
a resolution that he had made todo his duty in | 


the future. The greatest happiness, undoubt- 
edly, arises from the operations of the mind, 
more permanent and elevating ; the happiness 
derived by mere externals is, from the very na- 
ture of the case, transitory. There had not 


wife, but the children seemed to feel it. 
ness is like the sunlight, it warms, beautifies, 


large box in the wagon. 

“Well, wife, I am baek again,’”’ said Mr. 
Jones, as he came into the kitchen, kissing his 
wife very affectionately. ‘Did you keep me 
some dinner? I’m awfal hungry.” 

“Yes; I will have it on the table in a min- 
ute,’ said his wife, as she bustled around, 
blushing slightly. ‘*‘ Husband really seems to 
be growing young again. It feels so funny to 


| have him kiss meas he used to yearsago. It’s 
been so pleasant a meal in the family for years | 
as that supper, and notonly the husband and | 


Kind- 


and fructifies every human heart with which it | 
comes in contact, and when leve is predominant | 
and in unison with it, surely the desert will | 
blossom as the rose. The evening passed away | 
pleasantly, the husband upon one or two occa- | 
sions coming very near referring to the conver. | 


sation that he overheard in the afternoon. 
The next morning Mr. Jones surprised his 
wife atthe breakfast-table by informing her 


that he intended to go to the village, some eight | 
miles distant, and that he should probably be | 


at home in the afterneon early. Mr. Jones 


nice, though,’’ said the wife, as she went into 
the pantry after a pie. 

*“*Where’s John?’ asked Mr. Jones of his 
wife, as she returned. ‘Qh, here he is, just 
in time! Take out the horse, John, and get 
the man to take the box out of the wagon and 
put it in the shed.”’ 

“What have you got in the box, father?” 
asked John. 

“When it’s opened, I guess you'll find out, 
and that will do for the present,’ said his 
father. 

Mrs. Jones was seated at the table with her 
husband, when John came running in, ex- 
claiming, ‘It’s a sewing machine, and here’s 
something for you, mother,”’ handing her at 
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tie same time a letter, and then hurrying out 
of the room. 

Mr. Jones al] at once seemed very much ab- 
sorbed in his dinner, and as he is extremely 
busy we will look over his wife’s shoulder as 
she reads the letter :— 





My Dear Wire: As it is your birthday, 1 
do not think I could make you a more appro- 
priate present than a sewing machine. Hoping 


that I shall atone for my thoughtlessness in the | 


past by a performance of duty in thé future, 1 
remain your affectionate husband, 
ABITHA JONES. 

Mr. Jones was so completely absorbed peer- 
ing into his coffee, as though counting the bub- 
bles upon its surface, that he did fiot seem to 
hear the footsteps of his wife, or was aware of 
her presence, until her arms were thrown 
about his neck, and he felt some half a dozen 
kisses imprinted upon his cheeks. 

“This is so kind of you, dear husband! I 
don’t know of anything that would have 
pleased me more,” said his wife, as a few 
sparkling tears ran down her face. 

“T don’t know as I deserve any praise. To 
tell the truth, wife, I feel dreadfully provoked 
with myself. I have been a brute’— 


‘There, don’t talk so,”’ said Mrs. Jones, in- 


terrupting. ‘What do you mean?’’ 

“‘Why, I heard all of that conversation yes- 
terday afternoon,’’ said Mr. Jones. 

** You did!” said the wife, startled somewhat. 
‘*What in the world did I say, I wonder? I 
have almost forgotten.”’ 

‘Nothing that was not deserved, wife, I can 
assure you,’’ said Mr. Jones, rising from his 
chair and taking his wife kindly by the hand. 
‘*Now, Mary, I am going to see if my wife 
can't be as well provided for as Mrs. Emery is, 
and if you have occasion to say that I am 
thoughtless in the future, ‘then my name isn’t 
Jones.’ ”’ 

Mr. Jones considered this as binding as 
though he had taken a solemn oath, and he 
never, Only upon rare occasions, wound up 
with ‘“‘then my name isn’t Jones ;” but when 
he did, it always meant something. 

The advent of the sewing machine was the 
dawning of a new era in the Jones family, and 
from that time the labor of Mrs. Jones was 
light. The following Monday morning the 
wife found that she had a new washing ma- 
chine and wringer. The neighbors all won- 
dered what had caused such a change, especialiy 
Mrs. Emery, who was surprised at the sudden 
transformation. Mr. Jones seemed to have a 
sort of mania for patent articles for household 
work, and he rarely went to the village with- 
out bringing something in that line home with 
him. The wife very soon began to be envied 
by all her neighbors, and Jones was pointed 
out as a model husband. 

A few weeks ago I had the pleasure of 


dining with the family, and I could hardly be- | 











lieve that the lady of the house was the Mrs. 
Jones that I had met a few years before. 
Three years had made a great change in her 
personal appearance—so much so that I could 
not refrain from speaking of it te the husband 
at the first opportunity when aloue. In reply 
to my question what had wrought this great 
change, I was informed confidentially that he 
had discovered a wonderful secret—the art of 
restoring beauty and preserving youth; that 
he had tried it, and that the result was plainly 
discernible to my eyes. Of course I was much 
interested in this remarkable discovery, for I 
knew that alchemists had made great exer- 
tions to restore youth and beauty, and being a 
young farmer, and recently married, I waited 
in breathless suspense for Mr. Jones to impart 
to me the secret. 

‘‘Provide your house with all the modern 
appliances to save labor, for he that provideth 
not for his own household is worse than an 
infidel, and be sure and always praise your 
wife,’’ said Jones, whispering in my ear. 

I commend this discovery to the many young 
husbands throughout the country, and even to 
all, believing that it is never too late to correct 
the errors of the past. 


———  —~oom 
IN MEMORIAM. 


BY A. E. COLBY. 








ONE more loved one’s sweetly sleeping, 
One dear sister ’s passed before, 
Sadly now still watch we ’re keeping, 
Where we'll greet ber nevermore. 
Yes, we know she’s gone forever, 
With the blest redeemed to dwell; 
But how sad it is to sever 
Hearts that ever loved so well. 


No fond hopes to cheer the morrow, 
No glad thoughts to give relief; 
Every heart is sad with sorrow, 
Each dear form is bowed with grief. 
Often in the eve we gather 
*Round the fireside drear and lone, 
Thinking, as we grieve together, 
Of the loved one far from home. 
Cherished wife and loving mother, 
Steadfast ‘neath the wiles of sin, 
We shall never know another 
Kind and true as thou hast been. 
One by one the leaves are falling, 
Fading, falling day by day; 
And in silence Heaven is calling 
One by one our friends away. 
One more loved one’s sweetly sleeping, 
Our dear mother’s gone before ; 
Yet we joy at thoughts of meeting 
By and by to part no more. 


—— er 
A FALSE friend is like the shadows of a sun- 
dial. 


LEARNING in prosperity is an ornament, in 
adversity a refuge. 
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COUNTRY HOMES IN NEW EN- 
GLAND A CENTURY SINCE. 


BY CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A hand open as day to melting charity. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Mrs. MAXWELL’s prediction that Derwent 
would be ‘‘close-fisted’’ did not, as she soon 
found, turn out to be true. He proved to be 
one of those large-hearted, generous men, 
who know how to make good use of their 
wealth. Many among the poor and needy 
were the recipients of his bounty. He had 
had on several occasions convincing proof that 
a little aid, discreetly given, often leads to 
happy results; while on the other hand, if 
withheld, the consequences might be discour- 
agement and ruin. Among other praise- 
worthy acts, he set John Wilson up in busi- 
ness, as an expression of his approbation rela- 
tive to the part he had taken in bringing to 
light the perfidy and dishonesty of Squire 
Hardhack. To Edith he made a present of 
ten thousand pounds. This, by her request, 
was not made known to any one, except her 
Uncle Fleetwood, as she wished to surprise 
William Fielding after their marriage, which 
was to take place on her eighteenth birthday, 
by letting him know that he had not married 
a dowerless bride. Another surprise, when 
the day appointed for their bridal arrived, as 
will be seen hereafter, awaited not only Wil- 
liam, but Edith. 

Within a mile of Mr. Fielding’s, surrounded 
by highly cultivated groundg finely laid out, 
and adorned with trees, shrubbery, and flow- 
ers, so assorted and arranged as to show more 
taste and skill than was often found at that 


period, in a place so secluded, was a mansion, | 
larger, and possessing greater claims to archi- | 
tectural beauty, than the best of the farm- | 
houses. Within a few years it had begun to | 


show marks of decay, but had recently been 
repaired, renovated, and handsomely fur- 
nished. As the man who owned the place, 
and had resided there for the last twenty years, 
was a bachelor of forty, this was an event 
which afforded a fruitful theme for much con- 
jectural gossip, as to the whys and the where- 
fores that impelled him to undertake what 
must necessarily require so great an outlay. 
The most generally received opinion was 
that he had secret thoughts of obtaining a wife 
to preside over the household affairs, and that 
as a matter of policy he thought it best to gild 
his eage before he tried to catch his bird. All, 
therefore, in and around that region, who had 
daughters from sixteen to thirty-five inclusive, 
kept a sharp look-out, and encouraged both 
the older and younger spinsters to use a little 
harmless strategy, such as would be likely to 
take the eye, in the matter of adorning their 





persons. Consequently, Miss Betty Moss, who 
kept such small wares for sale as could be 
made available for trimming kerchiefs, sleeves, 
or head-gear, sold more edgings, laces, and 
ribbonsin three months than she had previously 
done in three years. 

Whatever was the scheme or motive—matri- 
monial or otherwise—that had instigated Seth 
Western, the rich bachelor, to improve and 
beautify the house and grounds, which for 
years had been too much neglected, did not 
transpire. One thing, however, was certain. 
If the unwonted display of laces, and the 
flaunt and flutter of many-colored ribbons, 
had, by heightening the beauty of the wearers, 
any softening influence on his heart, his power 
of face was such as to prevent it from being 
apparent. 

Even Betsey Platts, a girl of nineteen, who, 
with the exception of Edith Derwent and Alice 
Fielding, was thought to be by more than one 
comely, well-to-do young farmer, the ‘smart- 
est and handsomest gal in Greenvale,’’ might, 
to all appearance, as far as Seth Western was 
concerned, bave invested the money earned by 
her handiwork of spinning wool and flax for a 
neighbor, in a good, warm, serviceable gown 
for winter, instead of expending it for ear- 
rings, feathers, and fringes. She told her 
mother, with no little amount of indignation, 
that he took no more notice of her than he did 
before she had them. 

**You think he doesn't, but maybe he does,”’ 
replied her mother. ‘‘ Nobody can ever tell, 
by what he says or does, anything about what 
he has in his heart or his head. But our pa- 
tience won’t be tried much longer. Things 
have come to such a pass now that we shall 
soon know whether he means to have a wife, 
or live and die an old bachelor.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

Delightful industry enjoyed at home.—CowPeERr. 

EpD1TH’s eighteenth birthday would come in 
June, that queenly month whose heritage is 
blue skies, gorgeous sunsets, singing birds, 
and lovely flowers, such as throw perfume 
from their golden hearts, from every passing 
breeze. There had been some talk of building 
an addition to Mr. Fielding’s house, for the 
accommodation of William and Edith, when 
they were ready to begin housekeeping; but 
Derwent, who as a matter of courtesy was 
taken into their counsels, though he politely 
deferred to the others, especially to those older 
than himself, did not, as was evident, regard 
the plan with favor. It was accordingly aban- 
doned, though he gave no reason for his disap- 
proval. 

Professed mantua-makers in those days were 
not plenty. Those who were ambitious to be 
fashionable were at the trouble of going toa 
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town four miles distant to have anything bet- | 


ter than a homespun garment fitted; but, as 
necessity is the mother of invention, Edith, 


when only fourteen, undertook, according to | 
| dered more pleasant and gratifying to each of 


rules of her own, to cut and make a gown for 
herself of jackonet muslin, which proved to be 
so beautiful a fit—‘‘it set like a glove,’”’ so all 
good judges said—that ever afterward she not 
only made her own gowns, but cut and basted 
Alice Fielding’s and many others. And now 
the wedding-dress, to be made of white lustring, 
a present from her Uncle Derwent, was on the 
tapis. She felt a little nervous about that; 
she hardly dared to undertake it, it was so rich 
and costly. 

“T think,”’ said Alice Fielding, ‘‘if you could 
see how the gowns look that Miss Brown, the 
celebrated mantua-maker, has been fitting for 
Betsey Platts, and some of the rest of the girls 
around here, it would give you courage to try 
your skill. I really believe that I could do 
better myself.”’ 

Edith did try her skill, and the result was 
perfectly satisfactory. Winter, according to 
the calender, was nearly over, but with breath 


keen and sharp as ever, and clad in robes stiff | 
with frost, and fringed with glittering icicles, | 


he usurped the throne of Spring, and prolonged 
his despotic reign full three weeks beyond his 
time. Though tedious tosome, it slipped away 


quickly and very pleasantly to Edith and Al- | 
| notable women of the community, no girl, 
| with a prospect of being married, if she had 
| one atom of ambition, would think of doing 


ice, who were much together. 

Edith’s room was no longer in the attic, 
where, when a little child, she used in the still, 
lonely evenings, to sit by the little window 
and watch the stars. It was now a good-sized 
apartment on the second floor, with a fireplace 
and necessary articles of furniture, among 


which was a bureau and a small looking-glass | 
| ready, too. 
| few weeks ago; but Uncle Ralph, who is go- 


she had purchased with her own earnings— 
not without being faithfully admonished by 
her aunt for her extravagance and pride. 

To sit by a good fire, and while enjoying its 
genial warmth to talk over little plans, such as 
those engaged in making preparation for a 
new home, promise, if carried into effect, to 
make it pleasant and comfortable, is one of 


those phases in human life, which, from con- | 


trast, the frowns of winter intensify, and ren- 
d-r delicious, as anything which can be found 
among the gifts of smiling, bright-eyed Spring. 

If we take a peep into the room where the 
two girls are, we shall see, lying on bed, bu- 
reau, and table, large rolls of linen; some of 
them plain, others woven in figures simple, 
yet pretty; others still in those which were 
intricate and beautiful. 
as the driven snow. Every yard of it was 
spun and woven by Edith, and is now in pro- 
cess of being cut into sheets and pillow-cases, 
table-cloths, and towels. 


seams to be sewed over and over. 
ful whether the work of the sewing machines 


The cloth is all white | 
| came to her Aunt Marlowe’s, where in the 


There are a good | 
many edges to be hemmed, and not a few long | 
It is doubt- | 
' The change is for the better. 
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of the present day could show much finer, 
evener stitches, than those set by the deft 
fingers of these two charming girls, as they sit 
side by side and ply their needles, a task ren- 


them by knowing that the strong, beautiful 
fabrics spread out before them is the work of 
Edith’s own hands, very pretty hands, too. It 
is certain that more pleasant, cheery thoughts 
were stitched into a single seam, than into 
ninety-and-nine done by a sewing-machine. 
But these were not the days of hurry and 
worry, so that machinery was not as now 
needed. Though there was much that was 
soothing and satisfying in the performance of 
those little domestic economies which opened 
into the vista of the future, they were conscious 
of an inward peace, far deeper and holier. 
They felt that their hearts were knit together 
by the love which vitalizes religion, and is said 
by the apostle Paul to be the fruit of the spirit. 
And where this prevails, who has not proved 
by experience that it excludes from social life, 
more particularly the home circle, hatred, 
variance, wrath, and strife, which, unhappily, 
are too apt to invade it. 

A few days afterward, when Alice came as 
usual, she saw lying on the table some cloth 
which Edith did not spin and weave. It was a 
sky-blue, glossy piece of shalloon for a quilt, 
which, according to the opinion of the more 


without. 

‘*What a handsome piece of shalloon !’’ said 
Alice; and it is, as 1 see, all ready for the 
quilting-frame.’’ 

“Yes, and the lining and batting are all 
I lent my frame to Aunt Peri a 


ing to help Algernon to haul wood to-day, will 
bring her and the frame on the sled. Oh, 
there they come now!"’ said she, looking out 
of the window. 

“I’m glad of it. You mean to do the quilt 
in flowers, I suppose.’’ 

**Aunt Peri says I must.’’ 

“T certainly should. It would be a shame 
to have so handsome a quilt done in anything 
else; but as none of us has skill enough to help 
you, you will have to draw all the flowers 
yourself, which will take you a good while.” 

There has been some change in the pretty, 
demure maiden, whom Ralph Walworth used 
to call his little Peri (a practice he still con- 
tinues, now she is his wife) since the time she 


evening we saw her sitting with folded hands 


' and drooping eyelids, as she listened with rapt 


attention to the chapter he read in the Bible 
with his deep, earnest voice. And well there 
may be, for it has been a long time since then. 
She has out- 
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grown the shyness which caused her to feel 
‘embarrassed in the presence of strangers, and 
has confidence in her capabilities for perform- 
ing those household duties which require judg- 
ment and skill wore than muscular strength. 


Of a temperament naturally more cheerful | 


than despondent, she was eminently suscepti- 


: . . | 
bie to surrounding influences. Previous to her | 


marriage, there had been little to break the 
monotony of her life. She had lived, moved, 
and had her being on what might be called a 
kind of neutral ground. No storm of passion 
or anger ever swept over it, and its dull, grey 
atmosphere, after her mother died, was never 


penetrated and made luminous by the warmth | 


which, kindled in happy hearts, beams from 
cheerful faces. 

Peri brightened and grew hopefui and ener- 
getic in the light of approving smiles. They 
were bows of promise to her. Every word, 
even look, of approbation was like a dew-drop 
in the heart of a flower, reflecting the golden 
refulgence of morning. They heartened her. 


They were just what she needed, They silently | 


stole into her heart, and imparted that fortitude 
and energy which, without being aggressive, 
possessed a buoyancy and charming blithe- 
someness that were magnetic, and had the 
eifect to cheer others and put them in good 
humor with themselves. It may ke symbolized 
by a spark that remains latent, till kindled 
into life by that persistent kindness which 
brings with it such a sense of its truthfulness 
and honesty, such trust and confidence, as to 
cast out fear. 

Very far from this are those little fitful, 
freaky kindnesses so evanescent, and so near 
the surface, as to be akin to petulance. They 
have the buzz and the flash of the golden bee, 
and like it, at the moment it darts away may 
not forget to leave a sting behind. At the 
best, they carry with them no warmth, no feel- 
ing of content. So far from it, they only jar, 
jangle, and teaze the poor nerves, till they 
shrink and quiver, as if bared to the edge of 
the scalpel. Peri was made to feel that the 


home-nest where she had found a place was | 


warmer, cosier, and brighter, for her being 
there, than it could possibly be without her. 
If she had heard the line of Burns, 
# With heartsomie glee, I pu'd a rose,” 

she would—taught by what she herself felt~— 
have comprehended the full, ebulliant joyance 
which thrilled to its core the lassie’s heart, 
when in the days of early girlhood she roamed 
by bonnie Down, and joined her own cheerful 
voice with the notes of the glad bird singing 
on rustling bough and flowery spray. 

Ralph Walworth believed, and his wife 


heartily agreed with him, that the social law | 


by which a household should be governed com- 
prises the Christian law—that ‘not to work in 
vain we must comprehend humanity.”’ This 
will help us to follow at a humble distance 


Him “who, being in the form of God, thought 

it no robbery to be equal with God, but made 
| himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and made in the likeness 
of men; and, being found in fashion as a man, 
he humbled himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the cross.’ 

If we again look into the room, where we 
last saw Edith and Alice, we shall find that 
Peri Walworth, divested of her wrappings, has 
already joined them, and with ready hand is 
assisting to get the quilt into the frame. This 
was soon accomplished. 

“You and I can mark the lines for the 
straight work, which is to fill the interstices 
| between the flowers,’’ said she to Alice, when 
the quilt was ready. 

Retaining one end of the well-chalked cord, 
she handed the other to Alice. When it was 
properly adjusted, Peri had a very pretty way 
of taking it between her thumb and finger, and 
giving it the right snap, so that its recoil would 
be sure to leave a clear, well-defined mark. 
There were bright thimbles, shining scissors, 
and a plain gold cirelet, too, which Peri had 
worn ever since Ralph placed it on her finger 
as the seal of their betrothal, that at every 
turn of her hand caught little scintillating 
gleams from the edge of a broad shaft of sun- 
shine, which came in at one of the windows, 
and touched the frame of the quilt. Alice, no- 
ticing what bright, sparkling jets of light came 
from Peri’s ring, said :— 

*T should likea plain gold ring, which would 
look bright in cloudy as well as fair weather, a 
great deal better for an engagement ring than 
if set with a costly opal gem, like one a great 
lady had I once heard about. She always wor- 
ried and made herself unhappy every cloudy 
day, because the jewel looked dim, which she 
imagined to bea bad omen. Shedid not, owing 
to a singular lack in her power of observation, 
seem to know that an opal never gives out the 
brightness it holdsin its heart, except as a reflex 
to some surrounding brilliance. Thus, irre- 
| spective of atmospherical influences, by con- 
tinually watching the changes from bright to 
, dull in her ring, she nursed those feelings of 
superstition to which she was naturally in- 
clined, and became so fearful and nervous, as 
to be incapable of enjoying the gifts of fortune 
by which she was surrounded.” 

‘*] agree with you about the plain gold ring,”’ 
said Edith; ‘‘ but, if taking example of the vir- 
| tuous woman, whose price was far above rubies, 
| she had looked well to the ways of her house- 
| hoid, and had not eaten the bread of idleness, 
she would have found little chance to misspend 
her time by watching her ring.” 

In the olden time, when people from a dearth 
of resources, cultivated the faculty of making 
| much of little, quiltings were so managed as to 
| be among the most delightful of their social 
' gatherings. Since then, they have so degene- 
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rated, as to find a much lower place in the 
scale of those harmless enjoyments, where 
pleasure and thrift are united. A quilt made 
of “boughten stuff,’’ good and handsome 
enough to be quilted in flowers, was a desider- 
atum of so much importance, that to be able to 
possess one, formed a kind of epoch in a young 
woman's life, always remembered to her credit. 

As William Fielding, Algernon, and his Un- 
cle Ralph, who were anxious to finish what 
sledding they bad to do before the snow went 
off, must necessarily pass by most of the houses 
in that region, they volunteered to give verbal 
invitations to Edith’s quilting. This would be 
a great saving of time, as without stopping his 
team, each of them could run into whatever 
house came in his way, and not only deliver his 
message, but answer certain interesting ques- 
tions, which all had stored away in memory, 
ready for the first opportunity. This method 
was much more satisiactory to those invited 
than a written invitation would have been, if ; 
what one of the women said was a fair speci- 
men of the thoughts and feelings of others. 

**T’ll go, and be glad to,’’ was her answer to 
Algernon, ‘‘for I know now that Edith Der- 
went don’t feel above us common folks, and 
ain’t any more sot up than she was afore that 
rich uncle of hern come inter the place. I 
should sartainly felt afeared that she did, ef 
the invite, in room of bein’ sent by word o’ 
mouth, had been writ en a piece o’ paper, done 
up in the shape of a half handkercher, arter | 
the fashion of that Bosting gal that had a party | 
when she was at her aunt’s last fall.’ 

The day appointed for the quilting proved to | 
be remarkably fine. The sun shone brightly, 
the air was clear and invigorating, and the 
thaw, daily expected for the last two weeks, 
not having come, the sleighing proved to be 
excellent. All within a circuit of two ‘miles | 
had been invited, and all came who could. It 
must have been a matter of weightier, graver 
import than washing, churning, making cheese, 
or baking, that could have prevented any of 
them from improving the opportunity to assist | 
Edith—now that they had found she was no 
prouder than she ever was—who had always | 
been ready to help them, either in sickness or 
poverty. Aside from this consideration, there 
was no doubt a strong undercurrent of curi- | 
osity to see the beautiful shalloon for the quilt, 
said to be the color of the sky, and which, as | 
was correctly reported, was purehased in Bos- 
ton, at the celebrated store of John Smith, who 
averred that never before, in that town or in 
New Yor, had there been a piece of goods 
sold of a similar description, any way compar- | 
able to it. 

Many of them partook of an early dinner, so | 
that they might, as they said, have a good long | 
afternoon to work. Before the first rolling up 
of the quilt, when it was displayed in all its 
amplitude, three times as many had arrived as | 


| with it. 


ror 


JoVd 


could sit around it at once; but, as each one 
present was ainbitious of the honor of doing 
something, if it was only to quilta single flower 
or a few rows of straight work, it was decided 
that they should take turns. Mothers and 
daughters, aunts and nieces sat side by side, 
each looking well to her shining needle, as it 


| traced its devious way through mazes of ara- 


besques aud nondescript flowers, lest some 
stitch, by being too long, oer set a little awry, 
sbuuld appear unduly couspicuous. 

At six o’clock Aunt Deborah, assisted by 
Edith and Alice, commenced dispensing the 
tea and the well-cooked viands to the first ta- 
bleful of quilters, the tea being made of some 
choice hyson, contained in a small tea-chest pre- 
sented by Mr. Derwent. It was remarked that 
Mrs. Maxwell had never, 6n any similar occa- 
sion, appeared so cheerful, free, and compan- 
ionable. It was subsequently hinted by several 
inveterate gossips that if the rich Mr. Derwent 
had not been present, with his frank, pleasant 
ways and smiling face, who, as was shrewdly 


| suspected, gave her the new rich silk gown she 


wore the last time she made a visit to the minis- 
ter’s, she would have been as sour and crusty 
as she commonly was. 

Husbands and wives, brothers and cousins, 
including all the elderly, middled-aged, and 


| young men in Greenvale, came by candle-light- 


ing, or soon afterward, so that, when by nine 
o'clock the quilt was finished, and out of the 
frame, there were not many of the inhabitants 
who did not have a chance to help shake the 
chalk off of it; a ceremony which, according 
to an old saying, was sure to bring good luck 
When all present were satisfied that 
not a particle of chalk remained to dim the 
gloss or color of the quilt, it was spread out in 
such a manner as to show to good advantage 
the ingenuity of Edith in drawing and group- 
ing the flowers, and at the same time prove be- 


| yond the shadow of a deubt—so the young men 


said—that the women of Greenvale were not 


| to be beat at quilting. 


After being sufficiently admired, the quilt 
was nicely folded, and then all who chose par- 
took of a generous supply of apples, walnuts, 
and hazelnuts. When it lacked a quarter of 
ten, and several voices were heard speaking of 
leave-taking, the singing-master came forward, 
and said :— 

‘*Elder Fleetwood, if agreeable to you and 
others present, I should like to have the young 
people who attended my singing-school for 
several months during the fall and winter, join 
with others in singing a hymn which came into 
my mind while observing the cheerfulness and 


| good fellowship that has been manifested this 


evening by all present. That you may judge 
of its appropriateness, I will recite the first 
stanza :— 


‘How pleasant tis to see 
Kindred and friends agree ; 
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Each in their proper station move, 
And each fulfil their part, 
With sympathizing heart, 

In all the cares of life and love.” 

Elder Fleetwood expressed his unqualified 
approbation of the singing-master’s proposi- 
tion, who had good reason to feel proud of the 
improvement his scholars bad made in vocal 
music. 

When they had finished singing the hymn, 
Elder Fleetwood said, in his quiet way, that 
much credit was due both to the master and 
his scholars; an encomium felt more sensibly 
by those on whow it was bestowed, than the 
most glowing eulogy frow a less sincere and 
more wordy man. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
Fashiou wears out more apparel than men. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Hap fashion been as variable and short-lived | 


as at the present day, Edith’s white lustring 
gown would have hardly been thought fit to 
wear for a wedding dress after lying folded in 
a napkin full ten weeks after it was made. 
But in those days wind instead of steam was 
the propelling power by which fashion made 
its transit across the Atlantic, and wind, the 
same then as now, was subject to contrary fits, 
and liable to be taken with one of them at any 
moment, and sulk for days together. 


As this drew hard upon that kind of patience | 


which is evolved by watching and waiting, it 


was a virtue which from necessity was better | 
cultivated than at the present time. Mrs. Field- | 
ing one day said to her daughter, who mani- | 
| summer gloaming, as she sat by her garret 


fested some impatience because she could not 
find out what kind of bonnets were likely to 


be fashionable the coming summer, that if the | 


governor’s lady, as rumor said she did, could 


wait for the arrival of a bark freighted with 


the latest fashions for gowns, cloaks, caps, and 
hats, without showing signs of impatience or 


other ill-temper for three or four months, as it | 


was said she did, she thought that the wives 


and daughters of farmers, who lived in obscure | 


country towns, might do the same. 
‘‘They have more to take up their minds and 


amuse themselves with than I have in this out- | 
of-the-way place,’’ replied Alice, a little petu- - 


lantly. 
Nevertheless, a seed was dropped into her 


heart, which sprung up and bloomed into a) 
little humble flower, which she knew was pa- | 


tience. This was a flower after Peri’s own 
heart, and she was glad when she saw that it 


was no longer neglected by Alice. Edith re- | 


cognized it too, as one of those unobtrusive 


flowers, whose simple beauty she had found it | 


good to cultivate, yet had too often neglected ; 


but she loved and ‘cherished it more than ever | 


when she saw the charm it gave the counte- 


nance of Alice, and how it softened and made 
easier the daily toils of life. 

So the three, each constrained by the still, 
small voice in her heart, quietly entered into a 
silent compact to welcome a fashion when it did 
come, without the least hint of any detriment 
its freshness and gloss might have sustained 
by the delay of a few months. 

Meanwhile, weeks and days dropped silently 
into the past. Time seemed to linger, and yet, 
when the first day of June came, with all the 


| leafy opulence, which is the heritage of this 


regal month, Edith could hardly realize that 


| she was eighteen. 


As has been said, her eighteenth birthday 


| was to be her wedding day. May, which had 
| been a warm, sunny month, had left cowslips 
| in the meadows, and violets, buttercups, and 
| other wild-flowers on many a hill-side. Vital- 


ized by her balmy breath, the morning-glory 
vines were plentifully studded with spirals, 
many of which, at the touch of this June morn- 
ing’s rosy fingers, unfolded into large purple 
flowers, showing in rich relief against the green, 
heart-shaped leaves. The roses, too, which 
held in them a joy and a blessing for little 
Edith’s sad, lonely heart, the first June morn- 
ing she ever bent over them and inhaled their 
fragrance, were beginning to bloom, with many 
other flowers rare and beautiful. But these 
last, charming as they were, never thrilled her 





heart with the same sweet, nameless emotion, 
inspired by those which cheered and wove 
themselves into the dreams of her early child- 
hood. So when Alice, who assisted at her 
toilet, asked her what flowers she would wear 
in her hair, she told her those that grew on the 
white rose-bush she used to look upon, in the 


| window. 

A few buds were chosen, one of which was 
beginning to unfold its creamy petals. These 
were so arranged as to nestle amid her cluster- 
ing curls of dusky gold, for, as in those days 
when her Aunt Deborah wasted some precious 
time, in trying te thwart nature by making her 
| hair grow straight, it continued to be, in that 
respect, perverse as ever. Besides these flow- 
ers, she wore no ornament except the engage- 
ment ring and a plain bracelet of finest gold. 
This was her Uncle Derwent’s gift, and it well 
became the white, rounded arm, with no cover 
below the elbow, except the broad frill of 


| filmy lace that formed the trimming of her 


sleeve. 

Some of the older ones who were present, said 
| she looked as lovely as her mother did on her 
wedding day. William Fielding, in his secret 
heart, entertained no doubt but that she was 
| far lovelier. 

During his college life he had seen many 
| girls who were called handsome. He thought 
| they were himself, but he had seen no face so 
' beautiful to him as Edith Derwent’s. This 
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was not so much owing to complexion and 
beauty of feature, as something charming in 
her air and manners. Her wit and piquancy— 


for she had both—did not through carelessness | 
and indifference, send a shiver through the | 
shrinking nerves, nor a sting to the sensitive | 


heart. Never had he, at any time, seen eyes 
so full of starry beams as hers. Often, when 
he was far away, their memory was an inspi- 


ration to him in his lonely hours, shining with | 


their glad light through the cloud that dimmed 


his home and his future prospects, and giving | 


new life and vigor to his desponding heart. 
And then her bright sunny smiles, which made 
her whole face luminous, were so unlike the 
heartless inane simper of those who smile 
either from a foolish habit or because they 
imagine it makes them appear more amiable. 

Never, for a moment, in word or thought, had 
Edith swerved from her allegiance. When 
William Fielding was absent, several young 
men, especially after his pecuniary prospects 
grew dark on account of Squire Hardhack’s 
unjust claim, ventured to show her attention 
so marked, that had she not discouraged them, 
they would have ultimated in proposals of 
marriage. One of them from an adjacent town 
—as many of the young girls thought—was 
handsomer than William Fielding, and, as 
everybody knew, a great deal richer. But 
Edith would not have had a single feature or 
expression of his frank, manly, intelligent face 
other than it was, though by some magic power, 
it could have been transformed into a beauty 
as wonderful as the most glorious of the forms 
which, revealed to him by some good genie, 
Phidias was wont to see in a block of marble, 
and which by the delicate and caressing touch 
of his skilful hand, he disintegrated and made 
palpably visible to the outward senses of unin- 
spired mortals. 

With the dewy freshness and the perfume of 
that bright June morning floating in at the 
windows, Mr. Beale, who had been the minis- 
ter of the parish thirty years, performed the 
ceremony which consecrated by marriage a 
union of hearts as perfect and happy as can be 
attained by erring humanity in this vale of 
tears. Notwithstanding the narrative style of 
his prayer, there were many allusions so ten- 
der and so full of pathos, as to make more than 
one pair of bright eyes dim with the mist of 
tears. 

After prayer, in compliance with the custom 
then in vogue at Greenvale, at most of the 
weddings, the lyric hymn entitled the ‘Indian 
Philosopher,’’ by Doctor Watts was sung, the 
minister, Elder Fleetwood, and Mrs. Fielding 
joining with great unction, and of which, some 
idea may be formed by the subjoined stanza :— 

“The mighty power that formed the mind, 


One mould for every two designed, 
And blessed the new-born pair ; 


*This be a match for this,’ he said, 
Then down he sent the souls he made 

To seek them bodies here.” 

When they had sung the hymn, Mr. Der- 
went said: ‘ My friends, the day is too bright 
and charming to remain within doors, so I have 
taken the liberty to make arrangements for an 
excursion to the Seth Western Place. There 
are enough saddle horses and chaises in wait- 
| ing-to accommodate all present, and I hope 
that all will feel disposed to go.’’ 

As there was not a single dissentient voice, 
| in a short time those composing the bridal 

party were on their way. When they arrived 

at the place alluded to by Mr. Derwent, first 
| premising that during the few months he had 
been at Greenvale, he had had opportunity to 
become acquainted with Mr. Western, he pro- 
posed that the whole party should alight and 
amuse themselves by examining the grounds, 
which, as hé thought, had been much im- 
proved. 

The proposition was joyfully acceded to, and 
all united in expressing their gratification, and 
in praising the taste everywhere displayed. It 
was a matter of wonder to all how so much 
could have been accomplished in so short a 
time; vistas having been opened through 
groups of shade treees and the shrubberies, so 
that the gleam of a blue lake, the flash of a 
running brook, or a sunset view could be seen 
in the distance. The too luxuriant shrubbery 
and the hedges were now neatly trimmed, and 
the »orders of the paths were gay with peonies, 
tulips, sweet-Williams, and pinks, and other 
brilliant flowers. 

Having spent a half hour or more in looking 
at the plants and flowers, the company with 
one consent gathered under an elm near the 
house, whose protecting branches had kept the 
giass green and vivid, and the blue violets 
fresh and bright, which had there renewed 
their bloom for more than a hundred sunimers. 

‘I think we will take a look inside the house 
now,”’ said Mr. Derwent, and ascending the 
granite steps which led to the front door, he 
gave two emphatic raps with the bronze 
knocker. 

The summons met a speedy response, and 
the company having entered, were requested 
| to make themselves ready to partake of a ban- 

quet prepared expressly for the occasion. 

‘But where is the gentleman who owns the 
establishment ?’’ some one asked Mr. Derwent. 

“*T will introduce him to you when all are 
ready to take their places at the table,” was 
the answer. 

When they entered the dining-hall, all stood 
in the attitude of expectation, looking towards 
| the door. It would be difficult to decide which 
| were most surprised, the bridegroom and bride, 
| or those bidden to the wedding, when William 

Fielding was formally presented to the guests 
as the proprietor of the Seth Western Place. 
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Before the close of another year, there was a | 
second wedding. Algernon Fleetwood and | 
Alice Fielding were married with the full and | 
free consent of all concerned. The fourteen | 
thousand pounds—for it had reached that sum | 
now—which might, had it been received in 
season, prolonged her mother’s life, and ab- | 
stracted some drops of gall from her own cup, | 
was, by Edith’s request, presented to her cousin 
Algernon by his father. He was told tt it 
was a bequest received unexpectedly by Edith, 
who, not needing it herself, begged that he 
would allow her the pleasure of bestowing it 
on him. 

No ore, except her Uncle Fleetwood, her 
misguided aunt, and herself knew its history. 
This was in compliance with Edith’s special 
request. She wished to spare her cousin the | 
pain of knowing that during so many years 
she had been defrauded of the income which 
rightfully belonged to her. When Algernon 
and Alice spoke to her about it—for they could 
not be restrained from rendering her personal 
thanks—her answer was :— 

“There are many hallowed memories and 
associations—some of them sad and painful, 
others among the sweetest and dearest I can 
recal, which are connected with this donation, 
and it affords me more gratification than I can 
express, to think it may prove the means of | 
brightening the home of two of the dearest 
friends I have on earth.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Tell me on what holy ground 
May domestic peace be found? 
Haleyon daughter of the skies, 
Far on fearful wing she flies, 
From the pomp of sceptred state, 
From the rebel’s noisy hate. 
In a cottage vale she dwells, 
Listening to the Sabbath bells! 
Still around her steps are seen, 
Spotless honor’s meeker mien ; 
Love the fire of pleasing fears, 
Sorrow smiling through her tears ; 
And conscious of the past employ, 
Memory bosom-spring of joy. 
COLERIDGE. 
Four Junes had come and gone, and were 
embalmed in the sweet, fresh dews of Memory, 
since the wedding-day of William Fielding and 
Edith Derwent. The fifth anniversary had ar- 
rived, which was now nearitsclose. There was 
no need of asking them, as they sat together 
under the centenarian elm, which seemed to 
hold a benison in the branches that bent so 
lovingly over them, how those years had 
passed. There was a look in their faces which 
would have answered such a question, written 
in sweet epigraphs of that bloom and sunshine 
which wells up, and overflows from happy 
hearts. The red sunset fires burning in the 
horizon, and filtering through the openings of 


the rich foliage, kindled to gold the curls of a 
little girl’s head, bent over a tiny rush basket, 
in which, according to her childish taste, she 
was arranging buttercups and violets, with 
here and there a red and yellow columbine, 


' such as, fringing the edges of old gray rocks in 


pasture land, nod coquettishly to the summer 
winds. 

It is a common remark that babies, in early 
infancy have no individuality ; that if you Jook 
at one you have a fair specimen of the whole. 
This three-year-old child—named Ada, for 
Edith’s mother—imust have been an exception 
to the general rule, if there is any dependence 
to be placed in the testimony of parents, grand- 
parents, uncles, and more especially aunties. 
All of these relatives of the little Ada had seen 
starry beams, such as had made her mother’s 


| eyes so beautiful, shining in hers, when she 


was less than three months old. They had 
seen the smiles, too, which, at sight of a dear 
face, or the sound of a loved voice, broke into 
dimples, and made such sweet curves around 
her lips, red and vivid as a red rose-bud. Al- 
gernon said that they were precisely like his 
Cousin Edith’s smiles, when he used, at the 
time she first came to live with them, to watch 
her while she slept, and think she was dream- 
ing of heaven and the angels. 

She seemed after a while to be satisfied with 
the arrangements of the flowers, for she heid 
up her basket to mark the effect, with a spright- 
ly, airy jerk of her head, like a bird when it 
throws out brisk and sly little glances at some 


object of interest; then, with a long-drawn - 
| breath expressive of satisfaction, she placed it 
| by her side, and took another basket woven 


exactly like it. This she proceeded to fill with 


| the same kind of flowers, arranging them ina 
manner so similar as to show that her organ of 
| imitation was passably well developed. Then, 
| taking from her pocket two little bits of pa- 
| per nicely folded, she placed one on the top of 
| the flowers contained in each. 
| brushed from her apron the few broken stems 
| and crushed flowers which had proved una- 
| vailable, and composed her face to what she 
| considered a proper gravity. It was amusing 
; to see what an air of dignity she assumed, as, 


She rose, 


with dainty little steps, she approached her 
parents, holding a flower-basket in each dim- 
pled hand. But when she arrived at the place 
where they sat, and made a motion to hand 
them the baskets, she suddenly drew them 
back, while a look of bewilderment came to 
her face. 

“I’se fordot what auntie said the bassets 
were for,” said she, and her lips quivered, and 
tears came to her eyes. But the next moment 
she caught sight of the two bits of paper lying 
on the top of the flowers. A swift smile 
glanced through the misty dimness of her eyes, 
sending sparkles all over her rosy face. In 
her joy, she forgot her assumed dignity, and 
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handed the baskets in a hurried manner, say- 


ing, as she did so, ‘‘ D’ittle bits o’ paper ’II tell | 
Auntie Allie say so, and then | 


all about it. 
Auntie Debby say I’se ’ittle fool ; nebber tinks 
o’ nossin’; don’t know B from broom-stick. 
But I does,’’ with a little emphatic nod of the 
head; don’t I, mamma?’’ 

As it was rather difficult to truthfully answer 
the question without slightly impugning Aunt 
Deborah Maxwell’s veracity, Edith felt relieved 
by the arrival of her Cousin Algernon and his 
wife, who brought with them a little bright- 
faced boy. Though younger than Ada, he was 
old enough to answer very well as a playmate 
for her, as any one who had seen them would 
have known. With eyes full of light, lips full 
of smiles, and hearts and voices full of glee, 
they tumbled among the grass, pulled wild- 
flowers, or chased butterflies. When begin- 
ning to be tired, they would sit by the little 
bed of Dolly, with pink cheeks, and staring 
rather than starry eyes, ‘‘makin’ b’lieve’”’ she 
was asleep, so that they didn’t dare to speak 
above a whisper, lest they should wake her. 

It was not long before Ralph and Peri came. 
They would, as they said, have been there 
sooner, had not Silvermane, tempted by the 
scent of some delicious red clover flowers in a 
distant sunny nook, strayed away. 

‘“‘Look, Ralph!’ said Peri, ‘‘and see what 
lovely little baskets of flowers these are !”’ 

“The baskets, I suspect,’”’ said Edith, ‘‘are 
the work of Cousin Alice; but Ada gathered 
the flowers and arranged them, and then pre- 
sented them to her fatherand me. She wishes, 
as you will see by these little billets, many 
happy returns of this anniversary.” 

**Tt is well to cultivate the little amenities, ”’ 
said Ralph. 

““Yes,’”’ replied William Fielding; ‘and 
happy are they, as my sister and I can testify, 
who in childhood have a home that has no 
gloomy doors to shut out the sunshine, and 
where the father and mother of the family, in- 
stead of cultivating from a sense of duty the 
cold, hard austerities of life, till the best affec- 
tions of the heart are dwarfed and fossilized, 
or what is nearly as bad, till their children 
chafe and grow irritable by the constant pres- 


sure of injudicious restraints, give them to un- | 
derstand that they are as free to play as lambs | 
on the hillside, to laugh as merrily as the | 


waters of the pebbly brook, or coral sweet 
songs like the birds of the air.’’ 

‘*Which cultivates and encouragesacheerful, 
companionable disposition,’’ said Mr. Derwent, 
who at this moment made his appearance with 
a rare white rose and some buds which he 
twined with Edith’s hair. 

‘*Yes,” said Alice, in answer to his remark, 
‘*William and I proved it to be so. We were 
never afraid that our innocent mirth would be 
met with frowns, and we always felt certain 
that our parents, better than anybody else in 


the world, understood and sympathized with 
us in our joys and sorrows, and that they 
would deny us nothing it was in their power to 
give, which it was right we should have.” 

“And Uncle Fleetwood,”’ said Edith, ‘‘ though 
deceived for a season into thinking it to be his 
duty to do so, wrestled hard to repress the emo- 
tional part of his nature, soon realized his error. 
He lived too near the Master, had too much of 
his spirit, when he wept at the grave of Laza- 
rus, and when he gave to his disciples the 
new commandment, that they should love one 
another, to think it otherwise than sinful to 
darken, by unnecessary harshness and re- 
straint, the brightness of a young life, or to 
crush out its bloom.”’ 

‘“*No one knows that better than I do, 
Algernon. 

As they sat together in the twilight stillness, 
the robin’s song floating down to them from 
the elm, their hearts were thrilled with the 
music, the richness and beauty of the balmy 
hour, and those memories which, though some 
of them might be mournful, as well as pleasant, 
are rightfully called by the poet, ‘* The bosom- 
spring of joy.’’ Not memories only, but vistas 
of the future, full of sweet and solemn beauty, 
and illumined by the light of Faith and Hope’s 
bright morning star opened before them. 
Prayer is in every heart that has the love of 
Christ in it, and 

‘He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 

‘“‘The sun has set, and I think it is time to 
go into the house,”’ said William Fielding. 

‘Tt certainly is for the two little ones,’’ re- 
plied Edith. ‘I have been indulging a hope 
that our parents would come and spend half an 
hour with us, if no more ; but it is too late for 
them to come now.”’ 

“T heard that they were at Squire Hard- 
hack’s,’’ said Raiph. 

“They are,” replied William. ‘They had 
just got ready to come here, when they had 
word that, after being insensible for several 
days, he had rallied so far as to be restored to 
consciousness, and had expressed a wish to see 
my father and mother and Elder Fleetwood.”’ 

“It was a disappointment to us not to have 
them here,’ said Edith, ‘‘and I know it was to 
them. But they are not among those whe hesi- 
tate between duty and pleasure.” 


” 


said 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
“We pray for mercy; 
And that same purpose doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 
WHEN Squire Hardhack saw those he had 
sent for standing by his bedside, he said to 
Mr. Fielding: ‘‘I wronged you, and had it in 
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my power to wrong you more, but my guilt 
was brought to light, and I was forced to give 
back what I’d taken unlawfully. As it made 
you trouble, if you ain’t satisfied 1’ll give you 
more.”’ 

““We’ve received what is justly our due,” 
replied Mr. Fielding, “and den’t wish for any 
more.” 

‘‘No matter. Here’s a check for five hun- 
dred dollars, and you must take it. You must 
have something for the trouble I caused you. 
Every now and then, since that time when I 
tried to turn you out of house and home, I hear 
the constable come and knock at my door at 


| 





midnight. Sometimes he comes every night | 
for a week, and all the time I have to hide | 


away, so that my own house is as bad as a 
prison to me. Yes, yes; take the check. It 
may break the spell, and make the goblin who 
haunts me, in shape of a constable, to lose his 
power over.me.”’ 

“If that is the case,’’ said Mr. Fielding, ‘I 
will take it on condition that it shall be used 
for the benefit of the widow and fatherless.’’ 

This seemed to content him. ‘Yes,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that will be right. I’ve been hard with 
them, when I had them in my power. I have 
dishonestly wrung from them their scanty earn- 
ings and forced them to eat bitter bread. I 
have said to them: ‘Be ye warmed, and be ye 
clothed,’ while all the time I was cheating them 
out of a part of their honest wages, and, like 
Dives, fared sumptuously every day. I used 
to read the Bible, wicked and dishonest as I 
was, and I remember the place that says: 
‘Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein,’ and 
l’ve found it to be true.”’ 

“But there is one who is able to bring you 
out of the horrible pit and the miry clay, and 
set your feet upon a rock,”’ said Elder Fleet- 
wood. 

**Do you think He can—and will He?”’ 

‘‘He can and will, if you sincerely repent 
and believe.”’ 

“Ido; Ido. O God! for Christ’s sake, help 
thou my unbelief.” 

These were the last words he ever uttered. 
He again sunk into a state of unconsciousness, 
and when he woke, it was in the spirit land. 
3ut He, whose promises fail not, has said to 
the truly penitent—and shall we say that he 
was not?—“ Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be white as snow; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool.’’ 


Although Mrs. Deborah’ Maxwell’s fondness 


for straight lines and mathematical exactness 
in the arrangement of chairs, dishes, and other 
domestic conveniences remained unimpaired, 
a longing for companionship began to assert 
itself. She said she was afraid that she was 
going to be like one of her neighbors, who was 
never easy unless she had a lot of folks around 
her. She tried to silence ‘the small, still 
voice,’’ but its breath with subtile power 





reached the icy veil which had been woven 
around her heart, so that it soon began to melt 
away. Selfishness was thrust into the back- 
ground ; often it was lost sight of. She began 
to realize that ‘sympathy is a moral luxury that 
never surfeits,’’ and that doing good to others 
brought with it its own reward. She even be- 
came so tolerant of picture-books, that on one 
oceasion she sent by the storekeeper, when he 
went to Boston to purchase goods, to buy each 
of the children—Ada and Willie—a picture- 
book. They were alike, and what Edith, and 
the others aequainted with the circumstance, 
thought a singular coincidence, they proved to 
be a recent edition of the same picture-book 
that her aunt took from her when she was 


| about Ada’s age, and of which she made a 


burnt-offering, hoping thereby to mitigate the 
self-condemnation she felt for having been, as 
she imagined, too lax in her government of the 
motherless child. 

Relative to this identity of the books, Mrs. 
Maxwell was ignorant, and they all agreed to 
avoid alluding to it, as it might revive unpleas- 
ant memories, and cast a shade over the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction she felt, when the children 
standing at her knee looked at the pictures 
with audible demonstrations of delight. At 
such moments, she might have joined in saying 
with those around her :— 

“Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the fall.” 
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LEE 
BY M. W. M. 


As regal as the pomp of perfect June, 
With glow and glory flooding all the day, 
Subtle and sweet their love had seemed, 
Beyond the reach of change or time’s decay; 
But even here doubt trailed her slimy length 
Of doom and blight, the taint and stain 
Of sneering words have soiled the lips 
Where love’s warm kisses oft have lain. 


Though passing like some sudden summer storm, 
Leaving the tender sky all fair again; 
Yet broken flowers, with bloom and fragrance gone, 
Mark where its cruel blight has been; 
Forgiveness, like a healing balm, 
Ease to the deepest wound may bring; 
But yet through many a happy hour 
The cruel pain of doubt will sting. 
Through faith and trust renewed, restored, 
Through love's most lavish tenderness, 
Through pleasures wary vain will throb 
That heavy pulse of bitterness. 
His eyes may beam with fond, confiding love, 
The while hers are tear-stained and wet ; 
Her heart will writhe and burn, but cannot break, 
Under the pain she never can forget. 


<< 


fiz who can talk only on one subject is sel- 
dom wanted. 

THE greatest misfortune of all is not to be 
able to bear misfortune. 
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CHRISTIE. 
AN OLD MAN’S STORY. 


BY J. B. 8. 


‘“] CONGRATULATE you!’’ said Doctor Roys- 
ton to me, one rainy Christmas morning. 

“Sir?” said I, staring at him interrogatively. 

‘“‘As the happy recipient of a fine little 
“daughter for a Christmas gift !’’ 

“A daughter!’ Lejaculated. ‘‘ Thad hoped”’— 

“Yes, yes, yes! I know what you hoped. 
I don’t care to hear. It’s just the way of the 
world, and a poor way it is, too. God sends 
you a blessing, and because you can’t have the 
privilege of choosing one to suit—as you think 
—exactly your fastidious taste, you refuse to 
take it as a blessing at all, and groan and growl 
under what you feel is some imposition of the 
Almighty. You think it dreadfully hard that 
you are forced to accept a Christmas gift that 
you don’t want; but depend upon it, the Giver 
knew exactly what you needed, and the time 
will come when you will realize it fully.”’ 

‘But girls are so helpless,’’ I began. 

‘“* Always the ery,’’ said Doctor Royston, in- 
dignantly. ‘So weak, so helpless! But, sir, 
Iam an old man, and have had a long experi- 


ence among men and women, and I tell you, a | 


brave-hearted, true woman is no more helpless 
or dependent, in the actual sense of the words, 
than her more fortunate brother. 
is born everybody rejoices ; but the poor little 


daughter is greeted with only a half welcome, 


if any at all. The father feels bound to have 
a fit of blues; the mother commiserates him 
for his misfortune, and the neighbors condole 
with him; while in six cases out of seven, 
the poor little intruder does more real good, 
and is more solid comfort than two sons would 
be.”’ 
coat, and hurried out in the rain to see other 
patients ; while I must summon a smile and 
some affectionate sentence for my wife, and 
see my unwelcome Christmas gift. 

It was a great disappointment to me. I was 
nearly forty when I led my Marion to the altar, 
a good many years before, and this was our 
first baby. I was beginning to feel the weight 
of years upon me, and had longed for a son to 
take my place in the world; to bear the name 
which my ancestors had handed down to me 
unblemished, and to sustain my feeble steps as 
they trod the borders of the Valley of the Sha- 
dow of Death. There was little to cause me 
to look for a fulfilment of my hopes in the fu- 
ture; and my name, my fame, my desire of 
earthly glory must sink into the grave with my 
worn-out body. More than one of my prede- 
cessors had won a name of honor, and achieved 
something for his country, and some had ac- 
quired fame in literature. So Jhad dreamed 
of a son who should grace the halls of govern- 


ment, or charm a world of admirers by the | 
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| magic power of his pen. 


When a son | 


So saying, the doctor buttoned his great | 





I had even let my 
fancy run so far that I almost saw a form of 
| noble manliness on the speaker’s rostrum— 
marked the meaning gestures, and caught the 
| soul-stirring sound of his voice. Or, I had 
smiled proudly to myself, as the mystic music 
of poetic words would sometimes float through 
the chambers of my brain. Now, all these 
| dreams had fled with the awakening. I was 
| only the gray-haired father of a helpless little 
daughter, who must be worked for, petted, 
| dressed, escorted to places which could in no 
| wise interest me; and at last become the wife 
| of some stranger, whom she would love better 
than her mother or myself, and all my labor 
| would, in the end, be Ais gain—not mine. It 
was a sad, sad trial. But I must see Marion. 

She was looking at me with a very sweet, 
pitying expression when I bent over to kiss 
her, and I was almost afraid she saw or ima- 

| gined a half-reproachful look on my face, for 
| she said, tenderly :— 

“You know it is a little girl, dear John? but 
we will try and make her a great comfort to us. 
God knows what is best for us all.” 

I was sorry for Marion, and felt afraid that 
| She read my thoughts too plainly, so I said, 
| bravely :— 
| “TI love little girls, darling, and know from 

experience what treasures these blessed little 
| women are.” 
Then I caressed her gently, and kissed’the 
| baby—though only through a sense of pity for 
Marion; but as | kissed it, the keen edge of 
| my sorrow became a little, though very little, 
| blunted. Isat by the bedside, with one hand 
| stroking Marion’s hair, and the other toying 
| with the baby’s tiny fist, until they were both 
peacefully sleeping ; then I went out to drown 
| my disappointment. 
| The gift of accumulativeness and its oppo- 
| site have ever appeared to me, in my observa- 
tions of life, te be hereditary traits rather than 
| personal characteristics; and I belonged toa 
| family who had never amassed wealth. Bad 
luck, many people said; and while I believe 
but faintly in luck, either good or bad, it was 
really the case, that, while my kinsmen were 
neither lazy or extravagant, were honorable, 
and possessed of more than an ordinary degree 
| of intelligence, there seemed to be a deficiency 
in them all, of that go-aheadativeness and com- 
mon sense tact, which fill men’s pockets with 
money, and place them on the list of earth’s 
fortunates. For my part—living so many years 
a bachelor, then so many more with only my 
wife to care for, my small Jove of gain had be- 
| come a very quiet feeling—one which at times 
I almost forgot. It was easy enough to secure 
a comfortable maintenance for my small family, 
and the dreamy restfulness of my everyday ex- 
istence had more charms for me than the active 
bustle of strict business life. 
But J] knew that money was power, and 
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wealth position. I was ambitious, and must 
have both for my daughter. A son might have 
won wealth or fame, or both, for himself; but 
a woman’s place in the world is the one that 
you give her. This was a settled point in my 
mind: my daughter must have money, and I 
must gain it for her. My business capacities 
were by no means inferior. I immediately 
united myself with the army of busy workers 
in the world’s great hive. 

Had I begun early in life it might have been 
comparatively easy; but ’tis a hard thing to 
bend a stout old trunk ; and for a man of half 
a century to set out to build up a fortune from 
the foundation, is a pretty serious undertak- 
ing. Business perplexities and failures were 
new to me, and it happened in spite of my en- 
deavors to ward them off, in spite of industry, 
economy, and my best management, that more 
of disappointment than success fell to my lot; 
and, while the spirit of twenty-five would have 
made an elastic rebound, and have worked 
with renewed energy, each failure helped to 
sprinkle my head with snow, and lentits weight 
to bow my shoulders, after the manner of Old 
Mortality. I toiled on industriously — perse- 
veringly ; but my muscles were growing less 
and less elastic, my spirit less hopeful, and my 
joints were stiffening every day. ’Twas then 
I began to realize the value of my Christmas 
gift. 

Doctor Royston accosted me one day as I 
was returning home from business, and in an- 
swer to his salutation, ‘‘How are you?’ 1 had 
replied :— 

“IT don’t know, doctor. I feel very much 
worn in body and mind. The weight of three- 
score years and more seem upon me.”’ 

“You are working too hard, old comrade. 
You are wearing yourself out. You need rest.’ 

“T know it, doctor, but I have not time to 
take it. When a man passes his most vigorous 
years in ease and indulgence, he must work in 
the decline of hisday. Ican’t leave my daugh- 
ter dependent’’— 

“Why don’t you let her help you?” asked 
the doctor, in his quick, earnest way. 

I almost laughed in his face at the absurdity 
of the question. ‘‘ That little creature!” said I. 

“That little creature—with a half sneering 
look and tone at my ineredulity—is capable of 
helping you more than you have an idea of. 
Amuse yourself with her, talk to her, teach 
her’’— 

‘Her mother teaches her”’— 

“Yes, yes! I dare say, and is benefited by 
it, too; but two ‘teachers won’t hurt her. Try 
it yourself, and trust me, old friend, the closer 
your intimacy with “that little creature,’ the 
stronger and happier you will be. Her ideas 
will become enlarged from intercourse with 
you, rendering her more companionable every 
day; while her youthful spirit will steal like 
sunshine into your heart, making you come 


nearer forgetting your years and cares than all 
the money of the Rothschild’s could do.” 

I took my old friend's advice ; and, though I 
had always petted my little daughter—Christie 
we called her—I sought to know her now, as I 
never had before. I talked to her about things 
that had hitherto seemed like absurdity to me, 
and was daily astonished and delighted at her 


quaint sayings, and bright, intelligent ideas on | 


different subjects. In six months from the 
time I began the doctor’s prescription in sober 
earnest, I felt like a different being. My home- 
coming in the evening was but another name 
for the sweetest rest—the putting aside of all 
my daily cares. Christie was a wonderful re- 
juvenator. She gave to my spirits out of the 
abundance of her own brightness, and poured 
such invigorating oil into my dry old bones, 
that I many times forgot that I was an old man 
now, much less that Christmas morning when 
she made her first appearance at our quiet 
home. When Christie was thirteen we sent 
her to school, Marion and I having until now 
been her sole instructors; and about this time 
new hopes of honorable fame and a continu- 
ance of my family name sprang up in my heart. 
Christie, when almost an infant, evinced a 
powerful love for the beautiful in sound and 
sight; and later a keen observation and great 
gift of expressing idees in words. She was a 
moralist from a child, and her poetic fancy 
made beautiful pictures of the plainest objects. 
Now, these faculties began to develop in an 
astonishing degree, and we discovered that our 
daughter was @ genius. But, what was better 
still, she had energy to use her talents, the 
good sense not to be made vain by them, and a 
gift, inherited from her mother, of turning 
things to practical uses. 

‘The professors advise me,”’ she said in a 
letter to me once, “‘to become a professional 
writer, and to begin now to prepare myself for 
it. I think they are right. I am a woman, it 
is true; but if God has chosen to give me tal- 
ents, it is my duty, and an imperative one, to 
use them to the best of my ability. Although 
you have never shown, by word or deed, that 
you sometimes grieved over the thought that 
your only child was a daughter, and there was 
no one to perpetuate your honored name, I 
have felt that it must be so, and if the hope of 
fame is dear to me, I feel sure that it is a desire 
to honor and requite the beloved father who 
has so tenderly cared for me which makes it so.”’ 

Soon after her collegiate education was com- 
pleted, my cherished Marion failed from my 
side, and Christie and I became everything to 
each other. She kept my house, and I would 
say, for the benefit of those who continually 
harp on the impossibility of happiness in a 
home presided over by a woman of literary 
pursuits, that no fastidious old man was ever 
cheered by a more attractive, orderly house. 
Our fire was always bright, our coffee strong 
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and clear, our bread light and sweet, our meats 
juicy, our desserts delicious, while my Chris- 
tie’s esthetic tastes graced everything pertain- 
ing to her domestic duties. She was thoroughly 
systematic, and this one gift enabled her to 
accomplish more than any other person I ever 
knew. I was proud of her, I loved her, I 
honored her, and her praise, from the lips of 
all who knew her, was a musical chime, run- 
ning through my whole life. 

I never succeeded, in all my efforts to secure 
a fortune for her, in winning more than a 
modest support ; and about the time my Chris- 
tie became a woman—when, years ago, I had 
pictured tc myself in my weakness how I 
should have to escort a fashionable, flighty- 
headed belle fo bails, operas, and’ watering- 
places, and-had groaned over the thought, I 
became so entirely an invalid as to wholly 
unfit me for business of any kind. Thus I be- 
came dependent on my daughter; not only for 
sympathy, affection, and care, but also for my 
daily bread. It was a bitter trial at first; but 
the brave, self-reliant, God-trusting little wo- 
man taught me to feel, after a while, that the 
Father’s will was best; and for her—she was 


gracefully. ‘‘I am Mrs. Mordaunt’s brother, 
and have called at her request to see Miss Vin- 
cent in regard to the tuition of the little girls. 
My sister would have come herself, but was 





| taken ill on Monday, and is still too unwell to 


far happier for the privilege of taking care of | 


me in my old age, than if she had not had it 
todo. She was quite successful as a writer, 
and was fast winning her way to the front 
ranks; but, for our immediate support, she 
taught a small morning school. 

In the month of July the school closed for a 
long vacation of seven weeks. I was sitting 


venture out.” 

He paid Christie the amount, and remained 
some time conversing with us both, until I be- 
came much interested in him. When he left, 
it was with the understanding that he would 
call again inafewdays. After this he became 
a frequent visitor, and I discovered in him a 
noble character, added to his most attractive 
person and manner. It was just the form, 
face, and mind I had pictured to myself as be- 
longing to my son years before. One evening 
early in the winter, Doctor Royston called to 
see me, and we very naturally began speaking 
of Christie. 

‘“‘What did I tell you,”’ asked he, “when 
you looked so woe-begone about the little 
daughter?” 

“Ah, yes! I recollect. Man’s cry, from the 
cradle to the grave, is for more, you know; I 
still want a son.” 

But he knew that it was not that I was dis- 
satisfied, for he laughed, and said, ‘‘ Perhaps 
we can persuade Christie to gratify you. I 


| think I know one who will suit you.” 


in the pleasant little parlor on the first morn- | 


ing of the holidays, enjoying the fragrance of 
fresh flowers, which filied the vases, when 
Christie’s voice came to me through the open 


door, as she tripped down stairs warbling a | 
merry tune, followed soon by herself. She | 


looked very fascinating as she came and stood 


beside me in her cool white muslin dress, with | 


dainty ruffles of soft lace abont her neck and 
wrists, and sweet pink roses nestling in her 
brown curly hair. Christie was too truea lover 
of the beautiful to be ever careless in regard 


to her appearance, and too practical and com- | 
mon-sense to be unfashionable. Ialways cared | 


to see a lady becomingly dressed, and neither 
of the two I loved had ever displeased me in 
that respect. 

“You dear, darling old papa!” said my 
daughter, bending over and kissing my cheek. 
“Are you not glad that you are to have me 


all to yourself the whole of seven weeks. I | 
| ran into the house, leaving the saucy old doc- 


will have nothing to do but nurse and pet you, 
read and sing to you. 
ful?” and she wound her arm around my 
neck, and laid her soft cheek caressingly on 
my brow. 

A shadow fell across the doorway, and, 
looking up, we saw a young man, a stranger, 
standing before us. 

‘‘Gerald Tracy is my name,”’ he said, bowing 


° 


Won't it be delight- | 


| 


I thought so, too, for even now my mind’s 
eye dwelt on Gerald Tracy’s handsome form, 
while the mind scanned the manly dignity and 
worth of his character. I thought how conge- 
nial he and my daughter were, how happy and 
useful they would be together, and how peace- 
fully I could die, leaving her his wife. That 
same evening, Doctor Royston met Christie at 
the gate as he was going home. 

‘*Christie,” said he, “isn’t this the first of 
December ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Why do you ask?” 

‘‘Because I wanted to know if you had be- 
gun preparing a Christmas present for your 
father, as you used to when you were a little 
girl. Or have you grown tired of that, now 
that he is so old?” 

“Oh, no, no, dear sir!’ she said, eagerly. 
‘*T wish each year to make it something more 
worthy of his aeceptance.’’ 

““Your mother presented him with a very 
valuable gift once,’’ he went on. 

‘*What was it, sir?’’ 

“Yourself—a daughter ; but he would like a 
son. Can’t you find one for him?” 

Christie blushed to the tips of her ears, and 


tor rubbing his gloves together with satisfac- 
tion. 

Christmas morning dawned clear and beau- 
tiful. Vigorous old winter was in his glory, 
but I felt very little as he seemed. I was 
weak and tired, and as I heard the sweet, bird- 
like voice of my daughter, singing her Christ- 
mas carol, my heart grew dull and chilled with 
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the thought that 1 must soon leave her alone. — 
l did not fear but that she could take care of HEART HUNGRY. 
herself—the brave little heroine who for more | Howdreadful itis to be hungry at all! How 
than three years had taken care of me—but | unfit for life’s easiest task, is the body, if the 
she would be alone! She had made a Christ- | stomach is not nourished with proper food! 
mas tree, and all her little friends, rich and | How fatal the consequence, alas! if the mind 
poor—poor principally—were invited to par- | is not fed. And yet what availeth the food of 
take of its fruits. While I sat by the library | both body and mind if the heart is starved, fam- 
fire in my easy-chair, she was busy in the par- | ished! If the ‘‘main-spring’’ is out of order, 
lor arranging the gifts for distribution. Then | what use to the “‘machine’”’ are the dependent 
I thought | heard a man’s full voice talking to | ones, even though in perfect condition? And 
her, but was not sure. A few minutes later, | yet there are just such machines in this world 
Christie eame into the library. The color was of ours, at this very time, and these machines 
coming and going, like summer lightning, on | are living people. Perhaps you may meet one 
her face, and there were flowers in her hair | to-day, clad in ‘jewels’ and “rich robes ;”’ 
that I knew at a glance did not grow in our | surrounded, to all appearances, with earth’s 
little green-house. richest treasures, none of whichéreach the poor 
‘Papa, darling,’ she said, softly, “it will | yearning hungry heart that lies hid beneath 
soon be time for the children tocome. Will | the surface of rich lace and.satin. It has not 
you go into the parlor with me now? I would | its proper food and it refuses to be satisfied, 





like to give you your present jirst.”’ | erying something else! something else! Don’t 
‘Certainly, my child ;’’ and I leaned on her | look at her with scorn, and say ‘“avaricious,”’ 
shoulder and went wearily into the parlor. ‘“‘selfish,”’ hard to satisfy! but pity, oh, pity! 


It was beautifully decorated with wreaths, | ye who walk in the humble paths of life, this 
and long garlands of holly, mistletoe, and | poor creature. If she knew you, you would 
Christmas vine. Everything showed the taste | Jearnso soon how readily “ jewels,” ‘“‘ wealth,”’ 
and skill of the fair mistress of the house. | “all,” she would gladly exchange for your 
The tree was fairly laden with gifts for our | healthy, happy hearts. Ah! what is pain, 
neighbors’ children, the greater part being the | sickness, death, to this poor weary heart—the 
work of herown hands. I admired her handi- | latter a balm—the anticipation of rest to the 
work, and then sat down before the fire, and | tired spirit. I don’t think all who appear such 
shut my eyes in a way that I had when I | votaries at Fashion’s shrine, who seem such 
wished to be blind to care. The sound of a | giddy-headed people, are really so heartless, 
firm, manly footstep fell upon my ear, and | but alas! ‘‘heartful,’’ and full only of yearn- 
then Christie’s voice said, gently :— ing for the true food affection. A pride causes 

“This is my Christmas gift to you, dear | the actress to sustain her part and keep back 
father. Will you receive it?’’ Then she knelt | from the world’s cold, searching eye and un- 
down by me and hid her face on my knee to | sympathizing breast, this secret, which consti- 
hide her blushes. tutes life. The face is wreathed with smiles, 

It was Gerald Tracy, the son of my choice, | the voice is clear with song ; yet with all there 
that she had given me. He had offered him- | comes a wail, a bitter wail, from the heart 
self to her the day she met Doctor Royston at | bleeding, bursting, beneath the fair exterior! 
the gate, and she had acted on our old friend’s | Perhaps, after all, by some, the ‘‘bread’’ and 
idea. | “meat’’ of the heart is procured, ane then how 

Several years have passed since then, and I | eagerly, how gratefully it is received. While 
am an old, old man—still I linger here. This | others drudge through life until the last ember 
world is a sweet, pleasant place to me, though | dies out, and the tenement of clay is laid be- 
I await the joy and rest of an eternal one, | neath the sod without one tear! 
where my gentle Marion has been so long. | AGNES STRANGE. 
The home of my children is mine, and I am a 
supremely blest in having a daughter and a SILENCE. 
son to uphold my faltering steps and cheer the 
prordn my day. hry: ee eT 

Christie is a noted writer now, in her works ’T1s night! drear silence keeps the world, 
still retaining her maiden name, and Gerald is And shadows have their wings unfurled, 
fast gaining worldly honor and distinction. In peace and sleep rag Ae gomchonl 
They have wealth to maintain them in any po- Sie rene pea re ee 


sition ; but riches and fame are as dross, com- A grave! whose stillness naught can break, 
Till God himself the dead shall wake, 














pared to the refined gold of their lovely home- Wo sound éf Gadty tavades the taunts 
life. I see my sun fast sinking behind the No light ean pierce the starless gloom. 
scenes of this mortal life without regret. I 

: ; But oh! more deadly far than these 
have drank from a cup overflowing with joy, The silence which our fate decrees 
and am satisfied to die in the arms of my chili- When hearts are dumb, that won our own, 
dren—my two Christmas gifts. The crown of Love by pride cast down. 
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A SUMMER IN ARCADIA. 


BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 








IV. 
DIARY OF ADA RATHBONE HAMILTON. 
Sept. 3d. 

I HAVE been alone and very busy since my 
lastentryinthis diary. Alone, but very happy. 
God has been very good to me. The love which | 
I knowis noble and true pervades all my being, 
and gives to Nature herself a most brilliant 
coloring. I walk out in the afternoon, accom- 
panied only by my little friend, and my heart | 
keeps time with the music of the glad waters; | 
and the soft murmur of the whispering leaves 
above me, sound like the tender tones of love. 

I am very busy in the mornings, preparing 
new and tasteful but modest garments in which 
to meet my beloved. I have quite a talent for 
dressmaking, and it serves me a good purpose 
here; for without this gift I should be obliged 
to leave this spot, now doubly dear, and go to 
some town to prepare my wardrobe. But I 
have sent for the late patterns, and with their 
aid, and the plates in*my Lapy’s Book, I shall 
do admirably. Already my travelling suit is 
made—a smoke-colored Cashmere, trimmed 
with folds and cords of silk of the same shade ; 
and I have sent samples of the goods to the 
city and ordered a bonnet made to match, 
trimmed with a wreath of pansies. My wed- 
ding dress is of pearl silk, and instead of 
orange- blossoms, I shall wear a wreath of 
lilies of the valley. These are Frank’s favor- 
ite flowers ; and he will understand why I wear 
them, when he sees me dressed; and I will 
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keep back this portion of my attire as a sur- 
prise. Weare to goto his mother in New York 
for a month, and then take a small house in 
Washington for the winter; Frank going occa- 
sionally te New York to attend to his pictures | 
there. I have no doubts, no fears—notwith- 
standing my early disappointment. Allis calm 
trust, and serene confidence. The very depths 
of my mind and heart were unfolded to him, 
long before we met, through those sketches 
written in my loneliness, and it was this knowl- 
edge which caused him to love me. Why, then, 
should I be afraid, or what should I fear? 
Nothing. Perfect love casteth out all fear. 


| 


Sept. 17th. 

The time is rapidly approaching for my love 
to come for me. I would neither hasten or | 
defer it; for I know itis all as it should be. I 
receive letters by every mail; letters, not sickly 
in their sentimentality, such as very young 
people would write; but strong, true, manly 
letters, expressing the fullest trust and confi- 
dence in our future. I read them over and 
over, and answer him exactly as I feel. The 
time for high flights of fancy is past for me; or | 
rather, I think it never came to me. I tell him | 
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truly and calmly of my love and my faith, and 
that I know we shall be happy. I had a letter 
also from Mr. Reed, in which he expressed his 
assurances of our happiness. ‘Frank is noble 
and manly, and a gentleman in the highest 
sense of the word. He is also possessed of a 
genius much greater than his own severe self- 
examination will allow him to believe. With 


| a wife so appreciative as he is soon to be blessed 


with, his success is certain.’”’ Dear words to 


/me! Mr. Reed is coming with Frank, he says, 


to give me away. He is sure that I must have 
been his daughter in some previous state of ex- 
istence, as he recognized the relationship at 
once, and never meant to let me forget it. He 
would bring his Irene to be my bridemaid. She 
had already been to ask Frank about my dress, 
for she wanted to have one as nearly like it as 
possible—dress, bonnet, and all. So I was 


| obliged to tell Frank about it—all except the 


wreath of flowers. That should be kept a 
secret to the last. 

Mrs. Burton is making great preparations for 
the event. A wedding in her house stirs up all 
her pride as a Virginia housekeeper, and I am 
sure that everything will bein nice order. Her 
immediate relatives are to be present, at my 
request, but no others, Rev. Doctor Tomlin- 
son, my old pastor from Washington, who in 
his silent, quiet way, gave me ali the sympathy 
I ever received in my troubled former marriage, 
is to officiate, but no other friend of mine will 
be present. Indeed, my real friends are few, 
nor would I have them more numerous. 


October 10th. 

This morning at eleven o’clock I dropped the 
name of Hamilton forever, and took upon me, 
for life and death, that of my dear husband. 
Henceforth, Ada Rathbone Maddox. I have 
but half an hour while Frank is getting ready 
to leave, and Mrs. Maddox is folding and pack- 
ing my wedding attire. The ceremony is over ; 
the dinner discussed, and my travelling dress 
donned, even to the bonnet, and in a short time 
the carriage will be here to convey us to the 
nearest railroad town, from whence we will 
take the train for New York. Meanwhile, I 
have begged for these few moments alone. 
Alone with my great happiness, I thank Thee 
O my God! But I will speak of the wedding. 
Frank was charmed with my choice of flowers ; 
for he knew they were worn to please him ; 
and he pronounced my dress the very perfec- 
tion of taste. ‘ How did I ever get it made 
away off here?’”” Then Mrs. Burton broke in 
with a triumphant ‘She made it herself, every 
stitch! Did you think she could do nothing 
but write them stories ?”’ 

“No, indeed !”’ with such a look of love, ‘I 
know there are many things she can do; and I 
shall doubtless often find myself surprised at 
her reserved powers.”’ 

Mr. Reed kissed me and blessed me, with his 
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deep eyes filled with happy tears, while his | 


Irene already seems as a sister to me. Mrs. 
Burton cried outright and said she didn’t like 
to see Mrs. Hamilton go, no difference if she 


was happier by it. Whereupon Frank took my | 


hand and said :— 
** Not Mrs. Hamilton evermore, Mrs. Burton. 


Mrs. Maddox at your service, and as long as | 


we both do live, we shall remember your kind- 


ness. We are to return to you in the spring, | 
you know, and will once more take up our | 


abode with you while we are building that dear 
little cottage of ours. 

He had presented Mrs. Burton with several 
handsome pieces of silver—the very thing to 
delight her heart; while to the little Lucy he 
had brought a gold chain and locket. 

The Reeds accompany us to New York City, 
where they will leave us for their home in the 
country. We shall see them, however, while 
we are stopping with Mrs. Maddox, as their 
home is but a few miles distant. And now, 
you dear old mountains, dressed in your gor- 
geous autuinnal robes, as bright as the colors 


of the sunset, adieu, adieu, for awhile! And | 


you, too, smiling valley, within whose quiet 
shades I have found my happiness, even while 
fleeing, as far as might be, from my loneliness 
and desolation of heart; adieu for a few brief 
months, but not, I trust, forever. Here, within 
yonpeaceful compass we will build our modest 
abode, and pass the summers of our united lives 
in calm and sweet content. But they call for 
me andI go. There stands Mrs. Burton, with 
the lucky old shoe, ready to throw after us. 
Farewell! 


Dee. 7th. 
We are here in Washington, already estab- 
lished in our housekeeping, and very, very 
happy! The month passed with Mrs. Maddox 
was one of great pleasure. She took me to her 
heart at once, and it is beautiful to see the af- 
fection between herself and Frank. If any- 


measurable, or thatcannot be weighed. Among 
these are mother love and conjugal love. May 
God bless you abundantly with both, my 
daughter !’’ 

How sweet it is to remember her words, and 
the pleasant, motherly smile with which she 
begun, while her eyes grew moist when she 
spoke of Frank’s undeviating devotion to her- 
self. Not for a lifetime of happiness would I 
deprive her of one iota of that love. Oh, my 
own mother! Do you know to-day of the per- 
fect earthly happiness of your child? I believe 


| you do. 





thing could have made me love him better, it 
| alone, with the one loved object. One does 


would have been this devotion to his mother. 
Yet how could it be otherwise, when she is so 
fond of him? And besides, he is her eldest 
born, and she is a widow. I almost felt guilty 
to think of having robbed her of se much of his 
2ection, and taken him from her. I told her 
so; but she smiled sweetly, as she kissed me 
upon the forehead. 

“‘Tt is no robbery, my child, but a gift of God 
to both of you. Thank him for it, and never 
think that I am jealous of his love for you. 
Frank still gives to me all the mother love of 
old, and I am only too happy that his heart has 
found its true mate at last. The human heart 
is always large enough for all the love that 
comes to it. The vessel never runs over, and 
a new affection need not supplant an old, ex- 
cept only in a case of conjugal love. In all the 
world there are a very few things that are im- 








| 


Frank has many artist friends here, with 
some of whom I have already become acquaint- 
ed. And I am noless pleased than surprised to 
find the high estimation in which he is held by 
them. He finds ready sale for his landscapes, 
and receives many orders for portraits from 
the very best people at the capitol. Yet he is 
not contented in his art. He is sure that he 
requires more study, and he is longing for Italy 
—a consummation which 1 also desire for his 
sake. So, although we have the use of a very 
pretty parlor, we live quite modestly and eco- 
nomically, in order to save ‘‘for Italy,” as we 
say. We have already set apart the Friday 
evenings in which to receive our friends, and 
Frank is delighted with the praises they bestow 
upon his wife. We are certainly very happy, 
though whenever he speaks despondingly of 
Italy, I tell him of the days when he assured 
me that there was but one thing necessary to 
his happiness. 

He insists upon my writing; but I tell him 
that I have absolutely nothing to write. If I 
were sick or sorrowing, with no sympathetic 
heart near me, then I would be obliged to 
write. My heart would break without some 
outlet. 

‘We learn in suffering what we teach in 
song.”’ 

‘The sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought,”’ etc. ete. 

But one wants to enjoy one’s happiness 


not wish to publish it to the world; and when 
the heart is overflowing with happiness, we do 
not care to conjure up from their dark recesses 
spirits of suffering and sin. And a story or 
poem all happiness is no story or poem at all. 
Human nature at large cannot comprehend it, 
because human nature is essentially an un- 
happy element. Yet, as the soul looks for- 
ward toa heaven of pure delight, so does the 
heart look out upon the ending of all stories of 
life upon earth, to a second Eden, an Elysium, 
an Eidolon of beauty and of love. And as my 
life appears to me now, all this is a reality in- 
stead of a hope—a living presence instead of 
an image. But I have written a few home 
sketches, entirely different from the old ones, 
though Frank shall not know it till I see how 
they are received. I have been so long de- 
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pending entirely upon my own judgment in 
such matters, that®I have a timidity in regard 
to submitting my litile efforts to the eye of 
another, which I fear I shall never be able to 


conquer. 
feel differently. 
recognizes them. 
entirely from the fact that my little talent, 
such as it is, was nurtured in the most utter 
loneliness, with no mind to guide me, no sym- 


I do not care who sees or 


ASUMMERIN ARCADIA. 


After my sketches are published, I | 


The feeling arises, I think, | 


pathetic voice to suggest or approve, no mother | 
| ever been familiar—that of my grandfather. 


but nature, and no friends but the beautiful 
forms and colors spread around me by her all- 
beautiful band. 


Two years have elapsed since I last opened 
this diary. My life has been so full, that I did 
not pause to make any record of passing events, 
but now I will briefly bring my story up to the 
present. We are now—but I will begin where 
I left off, as neariy as possible. We passed a 
most delightful winter at the capitol, during 
which we met many of the first literary people 
that clustered there every season. All the 
artists who made their homes there, and all 
who visited there annually, we met and enter- 
tained in our little parlors. Frank’s reputa- 
tion became more and more firmly established, 
and before the spring came on with its bursting 
buds, I had learned to be very proud of my 
husband’s fame. Meanwhile, my little sketches 
entitled ‘‘ Blossoms from a Happy Home”’ grew 
in favor, and before the next summer was over, 
had assumed the proportion of a volume which 
my publisher brought out at his own risk. 
Then only did Frank first read them, and the 
dear fellow was so proud of my success that 
he actually made me ashamed of him. But I 
anticipate. We were invited out a great deal, 
and went so often, and enjoyed it so much, 
that I began to fear that we would never be 
contented to settle down in the valley. 

But the spring came; the birds sang and the 
flowers bloomed again. We wrote Mrs. Bur- 
ton that we would be down in June, and would 
board with her while our cottage was being 
built. We could not come earlier, on account 
of Frank’s engagements. Soin June we again 
entered our beloved valley, and re-visited all 
the olden haunts, and lived over the days of 
our early love. We passed much of our time 


and on the first day of September took our first 
meal within its dear walls. We had procured 
neat cottage furniture, white matting, and 
Nottingham lace curtains, with the necessary 
outfit for a modest dining-room and kitchen, 
while for ornaments Frank’s sketches covered 
the parlor walls; and a happier pair never, I 
think, sat down to their own table. 

Mails are slow in that secluded valley, com- 
ing and going but twice a week. On this par- 
ticular afternoon, the little boy at Mrs. Bur- 
ton’s, who generally rode up to the post-office 
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for the mail, came to our gate just as we were 
at tea. Frank went out, and returned holding 
a letter in his hand, and looking with a puzzled 
expression at the superscription. 

‘*What is it, dear?’’ I asked. 

‘Something very strange,’’? he answered ; 
“look there !’’ 

1 took the large, square envelope in my hand. 
It was addressed to ‘Miss Ada Rathbone,” 
bore the postmark of London, and was sealed 
with the only coat-of-arms with which I had 


I do not know that I have mentioned it, but 
after ny mother’s death, I had written, ac- 
cording to her directions, to my grandfather, 
informing him of my entire orphanage and my 
lonely condition. He had never answered the 
letter. This was re-mailed from our old home. 
I tore the letter open and read :— 


RATHBONE HALL, ENGLAND, 

July 17th, 18— 
My DEAR GRANDDAUGHTER; Your Uncle 
Kalph, my son and heir, isdead. He was never 
married, and you are now the lawful heir to 
my estates. I want you to come to me as soon 
as possible. I am old, and in the course of 
nature cannot live long. I regret now the 
wrong I did to your father, but hope to make 
reparation to his child. If you are married, 
bring your husband. If you have children, I 
shall hope to have the eldest son bear the 
name of Ralph Rathbone, as he will inherit 
the title and estate. Come as quickly as possi- 

ble. Your sorrowing grandfather, 
RALPH RATHBONE, K. B. 


A Bank of England note for five hundred 
pounds dropped from the envelope when it 
was opened. Frank and 1 looked at each 
other. 

“You cannot go now, dear, but we will 
write.”’ 

This was my own thought; so we wrote 
that we would come to him just as soon as it 
was possible for me to travel without endan- 
gering my health, which would not probably 
be before the spring ; and that we would never 
leave him while we all lived. I spoke of my 
husband and of his talents as highly as Frank 
would allow me. 

The next morning we walked over to Mrs. 
The dear lady laughed and cried 


| both at once when we told her. 
in the superintendence of our cottage home, | 


| ess, 
| something out of the common order. 


‘*And so Mr. Maddox has won a great heir- 
after all! I always thought you was 
But, 
deary me! to think you’ve got to go across 
the great ocean, and maybe never come back 
at all. And your new house just finished so 
nicely, too; and I thought we’d have you for 
neighbors every summer. Well, well! the 
best of friends have to part, and the poor old 
man needs you, I’m sure.’’ 

We passed two more months of happiness. 
I was not well, but would accompany Frank 
whenever it was possible upon his little sketch- 
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ing tours; and when I could do so no longer, 
he gave them up and remained with me. It 
was at this time that he painted the life-size 
portrait of his wife which now hangs in the 
ancestral hall, admired by all our visitors. 
Then there came a dark day of sefffering for 
me, and of anxious dread for my husband. 
But God brought me through in safety, and a 
lovely little son was laid in my arms when I 
returned to consciousness. We called him 
Ralph Rathbone, for his great-grandfather, 
and Frank immediately wrote to inform him 
of the event. In December we returned to 
Washington, but this winter we held no regu- 
lar receptions, and I went out very little. IL 
did not feel strong, and thought it best to save 
my strength for the journey we had decided to 
make in May. But we did not cut ourselves 
off entirely from our best friends. Quite often 
a circle of these would come in, sans ceremonie, 
on Friday evenings, and upon these occasions 
Frank would insist upon having our baby 
brought in. He would then take him in his 
arms, assume a serio-comic air, and present 
him to our friends as the future “Sir Ralph 
Rathbone Maddox,”’ after which ceremony he 


would often say something about the father | 


inheriting dignity from the son, in opposition 
to the general rule. Indeed, I had no idea 
how very boyish my husband could be before 
the birth of our baby. 

For me, I held up my treasure to my breast 
with fear and trembling. 


then, and I suppose this made me nervous; 
besides, I had had so little upon earth to love, 
and had lost even this when so young, that I 
feared continually, lest he might be taken 


from me. 
thought of the proud old man, who, without 
this child, would be the last of his line, added 
to my fears. 

But the spring came once more. The birds 
sang, the flowers unfolded, the air grew soft 


and balmy, and on the 10th of May we sailed | 


for England. I had written to my grandfather 
every week, and had heard from him almost 
as often, and his anxiety to see us grew pain- 
ful toward the last. We had a safe and pleas- 
ant voyage, my own health improving rapidly, 
and the dear little Ralph proving himself quite 
a sailor. We reached the Hall on the evening 
of the 2ist. The old man tottered through the 
hall to meet us, threw his arms around my neck 
and kissed me, and then shook Frank heartily 
by the hand. He led the way to the library, 
which was also his sitting-room, and after we 
were all seated, cried out :— 

‘* Now let me see my boy! My old heart has 
ached forasight of him. God blessme! whata 
fine little man he is, to be sure! And you called 
him Ralph? I didn’t deserve it, children ; but 
you can name the next one Edgar. He was 
always the best son, but the Ralphs have been 
‘* Sir Ralphs’’ for two handred years. If you 


I was not strong | 


And I honestly believe that the | 


| would only let him be Ralph Maddox Rathbone, 
my happiness would be complete. I don’t ex- 
pect you will doit. I would not, if I were in 
your places, after the treatment you have re- 
ceived at my hands. But—but—it is hard to 
see the old name die out.’’ 

Frank and I had anticipated this, and he had 
said, decidedly, that it could not be; that his 
boy should never sell his name and birthright, 
if his father was only a poor artist. But the 
grief of the proud old man, his tears when he 
spoke of bis errors, and his evident love for us 
all, conquered him, and he gave his consent. 
So the proud name will go down, if God spares 
| the little life to manhood—perhaps for genera- 
tions to come. I, as an American, can scarcely 
sympathize with this intense longing for a 
name in our posterity. Yet, whenever I pass 
| through the grand old halls, hung with por- 
| traits of our ancestry, four hundred years old, 

the feeling grows upon me. As for Frank, he 
| is grown quite an aristocrat. The pictures did 
it, though; and I verily believe he is proud 
to think of his little boy as “Sir Ralph Rath- 
bone, K. B.” 

We have now been more than a year in Eng- 
land. Grandfather’s health is much improved, 
| and his devotion to our boy is wonderful. He 
also thinks the world of Frank, and pets me to 
my heart’s content. Dear, good Mrs. Burton, 
who admired our cottage so intensely, would 
be utterly astonished to see the suite of apart- 
ments prepared for me in the old castellated 
| mansion. Frank’s pictures and little Ralph 
| are the chief subjects of conversation with my 
| grandfather; and both are becoming famous. 
All the nobility for many miles around, have 
called upon us, and all ask to see the young 
heir. Frank has had several paintings accepted 
by the Royal Academy, one of which is a scene 
at the Hanging Rocks, Virginia, with a pair of 
lovers seated beneath the grand rocky preci- 
pice, upon the banks of the beautiful river. 
This picture is especially admired by all visit- 
| ors; and often, while passing through the gal- 
| lery, I hear such exclamations as, ‘Surely, 

that cannot have been taken from Nature!’’ 
**It is too lovely to be real,” ete. Frank finds 
| in the galleries of London abundant food for 
the present for his longing heart. And as the 
old man cannot bear to hear of his leaving him, 
| he will not attempt the tour of Italy during his 
| life. He has the advantages of association 
with all the British artists, and this alone is 
| sufficient for the present. Heis no drone. He 
| labors as hard as ever. He says he will never 
| depend upon the influence of his wife’s people 
| for his name. He will win it for himself. ° 
| The other day Mrs. Patterson, who has been 
my grandfather’s housekeeper for thirty years, 
| came to ask for some directions. The nurse 
| was in my room with little Ralph. “God bless 
| his little heart!” said the housekeeper; “he 
has changed the heart of Sir Ralph altogether. 
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I have known him for more than thirty years, 


| 

and he is like a different man ever since you | 
came with the child. Indeed, from the time | 
you first wrote to him, he was changed. He | 
used to walk back and forth on the south bal- | 
cony, and read your letters, with parts aloud to | 
me sometimes, and then say, ‘1 am so much | 
afraid something will happen to them, and | 
they ’ll never get here. 1 don’t deserve any 
better, Mrs. Patterson.’ ’”’ 

And the old coachman, more than fifty years 
in the service, and who knew my father well, 
said to me, this morning: ‘‘ Ah, my leddy, it’s | 
a different ’ouse an’ a different master since 
your leddyship come with the young master. 
An’ ’e does look more an’ more like Master 
Edgar every day of ’is life. An’ I’m sure that 
Sir Ralph loves ’im all the better for that; for 
Master Edgar was always kind, an’ good, an’ 
obleegin’ to everybody; while Master Ralph 
give Sir Ralph great trouble always, your 
leddyship. An’ when poor Master Edgar died | 
in furren parts, without the comforts o’ life 
about ’im, as was said, Sir Ralph shut ’imself 
up, an’ wouldn’t see Master Ralph or anybody 
for months; an’ none o’ the servants but my 
self dared to come near ’im. Ah, my leddy, ’e | 
was an ’orrid cross master to all of us then !”’ 





a _ 
THE DEPARTURE OF THE OLD YEAR. 


BY AGNES. 


“ONCE upon a midnight dreary,” 
Three young maidens watched the weary 
Old, old year depart; 
With its joys, and cares, and sorrows, 
Golden sunshine, chilly showers, 
Buried in its heart. 
Yes, for ever and for ever, 
Down into oblivion flown; 
Ne’er again, how long the future, 
Will the old, old year return. 


Asked one winsome maiden free 

Of the other, ** Wouldst thou see 
The mystic curtain rise? 

Showing forth all future ages, 

Which hath been with sire and sages 
Hidden from their eyes? 

Wouldst thou see thy future welfare— 
Ah! if it should welfare be— 

That awaits thee in the vista, 
’Tween this and eternity?” 


Maiden} echo answers softly, lowly, 
Look into the future slowly, 
God knows all. 
E’en were there less cloud than joy, 
Pleasures pure without alloy, 
Still some rain must fall. 
Ah to thou that view’st life brightly, 
In its phases one and all, 
Future cares, though petty they be, 
Would thy fair young hopes appall! 


—_—_—_— —> 


He can never speak well that can never 


| to him with a warm May wind. 
| road curved abruptly to the water, and Dubart 


| of pleasure at the view before him. 





hold his tongue. 


HEART’S-EASE. 
BY MRS. M'CLELLAN. 


“Only to know you will think one day, 
Though never the thought you tell— 
Ah! for a love I threw away, 
For this one lovead me well.” 
THE breeze-borne chime of the old song came 
The woodland 


Hunter checked his rein with an exclamation 
Shoal 
Creek Falls is one of the most picturesque 
sceneries of Southwest Missouri. The Ozark 
range centres a gray ridge here, and over its 
flinty sides a cascade leaps, flaunting its spray 
saucily among the crags. It beats against the 
rocks below with a sturdy strength, but sweeps 
on calmly at last, carrying a bluer tinge at its 
heart, passing the spring and the elm-tree, from 
whence the low melody of the singer came. 
The gnarled roots of the tree interlaced, and, 
shelving downward from the steep bank, shot 
into the creek, hugging under its mossy trunk 
the clear, cold spring. Everywhere the daisies 
crouched and the haw-shrubs blossomed. The 
crevices of the overhanging hills were red and 
purple, crimson-tipped, and yellow; and as his 
horse stripped the forest undergrowth, the air 
grew fragrant with spice-wood and sassafras. 
A litter of waxen leaves eddied into the tide. 
A young girl had tossed them out, and stood 
looking down into her water mirror, smiling as 
she sang. Then, tipping her foot forward, and 
lifting her dress skirt daintily, ske dipped her 
bright tin pail, and it came out jewelled with 
drops. 
“T sit and think—ah! many a day— 
Though never the thought to tell; 
Ah! for a love I threw away, 
For oh! I loved you weil.” 

She went on up the steep biuff path. At its 
top, the slanting light from the western hills 
flashed into her face, and the fine eyes drooped 
as she shaded them from the glow of the sun- 
set. There was a soft flush on her cheeks like 
the tint of a wild-rose. A thread of gossamer, 
some little larva’s air-bridge swung above her, 
and she stood by a sweetbrier bush. Her hair 
was half garlanded with white blossoms, and 
their glossy leaves, a rich, dark green, con- 
trasted exquisitely with the goid-brown head. 
Hunter fancied as he watched her, that she was 
naiad enough to have sprang like the Endy- 
mion's gilded butterfly—from the heart of a 
bud. Rims of purple clouds fluttered around 
towards the south. Dashes of amber swung 
loose from the fiery censer beyond the tree- 
tops, and each speck gathered a golden breast. 

‘‘Why,’’ she said, ‘‘the sky is full of pansies. 
‘* Little heart’s-ease, little heart’s-ease, drift 
down to me!” 

She held her hand upward, and the taper 
fingers coaxed prettily. A violet fell into her 
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palm. She laughed, and her eyes searched the | 
low undergrowth, widely distended. ‘Why, 
Isee no one. Pretty flower, are you heaven- 
born?”’ The smile still lighting her face, she 
looked up again. “Little heart’s-ease, little 
heart’s-ease, drift down to me!” 

They fluttered all around her ; some nestling 
against the white bosom of her dress; some 
upon the soft folds of its skirt, and some pur- 
pling the tufted grass at her feet. The sky 
seemed to have poured its velvet and gold at 
her bidding, fer now it was darkening with 
night shadows, and stars shot into the zenith, 
dotting a line of silver through the twilight. 


“* But hearts have changed since then—and 
Thoughts have changed, 
And the great purpose of a life hath changed.” 

‘¢What bats you are, boys! you’ve laughed 
and sighed with her for a twelve-month ; but 
when she comes fresh and sweet as her own 
wildwood lullaby’s, you are worse than An- 
dorrans. What stupid owls, not to know our 
magazine’s Dryad!” 

‘* Little Heart’s-ease !”’ 

The publisher and ex-editor nodded, and en- 
joyed the surprise of his young guests. They 
moved towards the purple-wreathed nymph | 
blossoming in Mr. Hunter’s shadow, and Chris- 
tine, obeying her father’s gesture, stepped with 
him upon the baleony, She was a woman of | 
twenty-three years, with brown hair, the kind 
of brown which catches the night shadows; | 
and gray. eyes, the sort of gray that drinks in | 
the star gleams. She was a beautiful, queenly 
woman, with native grace perfected by culture | 





tion. Her flowers now were lilies, and they 
symboled her fair stateliness, lying against the 
dark hair braids without the slightest tremor. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

into a quiet elegance of manner and conversa- 
| 

{ 


That night as they stood together in her own | 
| like a butterfly ; and when he closed the book, 


room, she gathered Annette’s golden head 
close to her, and the proud face broke into in- 
finite tenderness as she said :— 

‘‘T have never known any one but papa and 
Dubart to love, and it is so good to have you, 
little Heart’s-ease.”’ 


“But, sir, these poems are not faultless. 
There is imagery, yet, in its highest sense, 
ideality is wanting. Besides’ — 

“Oh, bother your ‘ideality’ and your ‘be- 
sides!’ Nonsense!”? And Mr. Richards twist- 
ed his whiskers impatiently. ‘‘ As well try to 
pin Heart’s-ease muse to a batch of stars, or tie 
heaven with the web that floats her fancy. She 
is no condor, tearing the clouds with its scream. 
Her song is the chirp of the woodthrush in the 
glen, or the trill of the whippoorwill by the 
meadow brook. J’d as soon tear out the plum- 
aged quills of the bird, and expect its carcass 
to soar, as to palsy her poems with an austere 
criticism and then Jaunch them. No, sir! If 
you publish that. Il] pommel you!” 





The senior partner shook his cane threaten- 
ingly at his son-in-law elect. Scrape went a 
watch. Streaming up Dubart’s nose, the phos- 
phoric acid half strangled him. When he found 
breath again, the paper on his desk was ashes, 
and the exasperated publisher was banging the 
office door behind him. 

Alone, the editor swept the black dust to the 
carpet, and threw aside his pencil. His criti- 
cism had indexed the fault of the little volume 


| before him, but he had dealt with them kindly. 


He possessed the virtue of designating a dis- 
crepancy, without widening it to deformity. 
He never left a sting in a wound unless he 
fought an enemy. His reputation among the 
literati was a proud one—too proud to be bar- 
tered, for his magazine was in a great measure 
the tongue of the West. Heart’s-ease had 
genius, but it bubbled along too exuberantly 
careless, he thought. An eastern journal had 
copied some of her verses in a kindly spirit, 
and called her ‘‘ The New Herrick.”” She was 
exquisite because she was natural. Like the 
oid lyric bards, ‘‘ Her fancy fed upon al! the 
fair and sweet things of nature; it was redo- 
lent of roses and jessamine.’’ She buzzed 
among the daisies like a bee; or swung in the 
oriole’s nest to the cradle-song of the winds. 
But to Hunter’s correct, classical taste, her 
poems were crude. 

‘*It is sweet,’ he said, turning the leaves. 


| “She reminds one of Virgil’s Cicadaes—burst- 


ing the very shrubs with a music, which, in 
itself, is idyllic and useless. She catches her 


| song from nature, but carols it like a mocking- 


bird—a medley of harmonies, and no finished 
strains. She needs to study. He ran his 
eye down a page. It caught a lyric, a joyous, 


| dainty, dancing lay, that brought a smile to his 


lip. He drank from her king-cups with the 
humming-bees, and swung her sweetbrier buds 


he kissed the green and gold that lettered, 
‘* Little Heart’s-ease.”’ 


The broad Pacific bay lapped its waters under 
a slanting sunshine, and the rocky headland 
jutted over its own shadow. They sat together 
as of old, but with the moan of the great sea at 
their feet, instead of the noisy sweep of a little 
cascade. Her gaze followed the red glare of 
the ocean sunset, and earnest thoughts clus- 
tered in her eyes. 

“T want to do better, but I do not know 
how,” she said. ‘I spoke to Mr. Richards 
about it once, and asked him to help me.” 

‘*What did he say?” 

She laughed, and drawing down her brows, 
mocked his good-humored gruffness :— 

“¢Child! for God’s sake don’t dabble around 
the Helicon! its hills are reeking now with the 
filth of ages. Keep to your meadow brook!” 

“You imp!” And Mr. Richards sat down at 
her side in evident amusement. ‘‘Come, you 
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shall kiss me for that. Two, you know; always 
two.” 

**Yes,’”’ she laughed, and the handsome, stal- 
wart man of fifty bent tenderly to her. 

**Now beg for this.’’ He held out a broken 
envelope, addressed to himself, and she recog- 
nized its bold superscription as her brother’s. 

A merry laugh mocked him again, and Chris- 
tine, snatching the letter across his shoulder as 





she joined them, cleverly dropped it beside | 


Annette, and then ran up the bluff path to the 
garden gate. The ruse took, and her father 
followed her, leaping among the crags like a 
school-boy. 

Miss Remington unfolded the paper, stand- 
ing where the last low ray from the crimson 
and gold of the sunset crowned her. She shaded 
her eyes as she read, and the lithe figure swayed 
forward with a graceful poise from the top of 
a gray rock pile. 
alone, and thin shadows floating out from the 
west curtained the twilight. 


When Dubart came up the garden walk a | 


little later, the girls had each an arm about the 
other’s waist, and Mr. Richards was pounding 
them with his hat; but they only laughed at 
him. Then he unceremoniously elbowed them 
apart, and encircled one on either side. 
‘‘They ’1l be the death of me, Hunter. 


that one stood quietly and read my letter. 
Now, they coolly tell me 1’m the biggest Apri/ 
fool they ’ve found to-day.’’ He fell back with 
his partner, and the girls went into the house. 
He looked after them proudly. ‘‘They’re as 
precious a pair as any household need want; 
eh, Hunter?”’ 

“*T think so; and you will accept congratu- 
lations, I presume, sir.’’? He offered his hand. 

Mr. Richards blushed, and looked a little 
surprised, but responded heartily :-— 

‘*Thank you, my boy! 
after a while, you know. 
will be happy, too. 
take to the arrangement like ducks to water. 
I have just heard from Denver. 
to have the wedding in June. 
ton has been in Congress two years as repre- 
sentative. He is willing, for the sake of his 
mother and sister, to come farther west, and 
he is a man of ability—strong, self-poised, 
wide awake, and sensible. Once identified 
with our political interests, we can send him 
to the Senate. He will visit us next week, and 
after he has looked around a little, Annette 
will return with him; then, God willing, we 


I think Heart’s-ease 


will personate the ‘happy family.’ Since I | 


buried my wife, twenty-nine years ago, 1 have 
never loved another woman until now.”’ 


The purple-trained dawn was clearing the 
mist from the sea. Miss Richards threw open 
the French window, and stepped to the bal- 
cony. The orient was flushing with a richer 
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tint, when the parlor door pushed further ajar, 
and Harold Remington camein. He had dark 
chestnut hair; a strong, well-knit figure ; eyes 
a clear, deep blue. A steady concentration of 
purpose spoke through them, and it was not 
strange that in a decade of years he had 
climbed from the farm-yard to the door of the 
Senate chamber. 

Are you reading Timon?’ and he tapped 
her book. 

“Yes, and I think he touches a muddy 
stream when he touches French polities.’ 

‘* Politics are al ways turbulent and uncertain. 
| As Bonaparte said of war, ‘the whole art con- 
| Sists in being the strongest on a given point. 

Richter’s Goldine would have made a fine 
little diplomat. You see, it’s necessary some- 
| times to create a hubbub. One must scatter 
| ‘tobacco and pepper’ somehow. Macaulay 
says a man will do for his party what he had 
rather die than do for himself, and I guess he 
isn’t far wrong.” 
“T sit and think, oh, many a day! 
Though never the thought to tell; 
Oh, for'a love I threw away! 
For this one loved me well!”’ 

Annette came down the stairway, but the 
| old song rippled before her to the parlor. A 
step sounded up the balcony. 

**Good-morning, Dubart!’’ 

**Good-morning !’’ he returned, and looked 
| beyond Christine to Heart’s-ease. 
| She nodded into the room brightly from the 
| opposite door. Her white morningg@ress was 
| tied with violet ribbons, and her hair was a 
| cluster of flame against her shoulders. 

“‘Oh!’’ she said, putting out her hand to- 
wards him with a dainty, coaxing gesture, 
“the sky is so pretty! Catch me a sunbeam, 

| won’t you? and fringe it with purple, and line 
| it with gold.” 

He smiled, and glanced up where the new 
| day waited its coronation. They rose early at 
Bluffside upon these balmy spring mornings. 
As he looked, the sun came like a kingly 
bridegroom, and the fine robed courtiers of the 
dawn were paling in the sudden blaze of his 
| glory. 
| ** Lost, in ‘light ineffable,’’’ he said; ‘‘there 
| are no stray beams. What shall I do?’ 

“Come and talk to me, then ;’”’ and, slipping 
| her hand through his arm, she went down the 

baleony. 

The birds twittered in the tree-boughs and 
hedge-rows, but she turned into the hall and 

| entered the library. She threw open the bay 
windows and sat down upon a sill. The wind 
came up, fresh and warm, from the salt spray 
of the Pacific, and her eyes went with the sea- 
birds over the bay. 

**T have come to confess my weaknesses, to 
| deplore them, and to ask you to help me,” she 

said. ‘‘You know what my opportunities 
have been, Dubart. A few years in a country 


| 
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school-house sums the aggregate of my educa- 
tional advantages. But the few weeks you 
spent as our summer boarder gave me an in- 
sight into much that was good and beautiful in 
life. My mind wakened, I think, under your 
genius. At least your coming broke the care- 
less play of time for me; I grew thoughtful 
and earnest. Harold was in Colorado, and I 
sent him some of my stanzas. He encouraged 
me to keep trying. Father died soon after- 
wards, and I come with mother out to Denver. 
My first pieces were published there. By and 
by, when Mr. Richards came with Christine to 
visit his brother-in-law, who was Harold’s law 
partner, he persuaded me to send you some of 
my verses. I was timid about it, but I grew 
bolder when you requested regular contribu- 


tions. Dubart, I would not exchange that let- 
ter for the Koh-i-noor. Oh, I was so proud of 
it!" 


He looked down into the glowing face and 
smiled, letting his palm rove over the sun-lit 
hair as he spoke :— 

‘And I did not dream that Alma Reming- 
ton, who fluttered to me from the golden cliffs, 
was Nettie—my little maid of the Ozark.”’ 

‘Alma Annette is my name; I did not wish 
you to know me. Harold and Mr. Richards 
say that Bret Harte, Miller, and yourself, are 
the best poets in the West, and that you excel 
all others in critical reviews. Of course, then, 
you are aware that I am unschooled in every 
poetical requisition, and I am about to ask a 
great bogp of you, Dubart. I love to write, 
and I believe it makes me a better woman ; at 
least, it gives me something nobler to live for. 
But 1 do not understand poetry as an art. [ 
am naturally imitative—a sort of a feminine 
Chatterton, I guess, and I rhyme like I sing— 
by ear. If the rhythm of a verse is broken, I 
know it from instinct, just as I detect a discord 
in music. Like Ruskin’s bird, I can ‘shake 
the cowslip bells, and ruffle the petals of the 
wild-rose ;’ but my lyric wings will not poise 
me yet, where I am so eager to go. Study and 
practice must do that, but I do not know how 
to begin. Will you help me, Dubart?’’ 

She put up her hands, and they quivered 
upon the lappet of his coat. Her lips tried to 
smile, but her eyes were yearning and earnest. 

“Ich dien,’’ he said, after looking a moment 
into them, and he turned to the book-case, 
feeling as if he had half-linked arms with 
Achzib. ‘Thalia is your favorite muse, but 
+you must woo Calliope, too.’’ 

“T will try, and I think I understand you. 
That is like you, Dubart—to aim at the high- 
est.” She came up to him with both hands 
“T am so glad that you will help 


outheld. 
me !”’ 

His palms closed over those he took, and 
steely rings commenced to circle low down in | 
his eyes, like the dusky eddies in a prairie- 
pool, if its depths are stirred. 





| 
} 
| 
} 
' 


‘“‘ Heart’s-ease, birdie, sugar-lump, where are 
you _ 

“Here, sir,” she laughed, as Mr. Richards’ 
voice sounded from the balcony. 

Hunter almost flung her hands from him; 
but she was starting out, and did not notice. 
He met her in the hall a minute later, and she 
tossed him some bon-bons. She and Christine 
were going up the steps with their mouths 
full. 

‘*A pampered baby !’’ he said, hotly ; 

“*Of all sad words ef tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these—it might have been!” 

She had swallowed her sweets, and in guile- 
lessness of soul flung the couplet from her 
lips; but their venom struck home to him. 
Years ago he would not question her heart. 
He believed that the wings of his Eros would 
droop, and his bow be broken at an humble 
shrine, or, indeed, atany. ‘‘ Work is worship,” 
he had said, proudly, and ignored the earthly 
need that comes svoner or jater to us all. No 
man knew better than he, the fascination of 
the new life that was opening to her. It had 
steeled him for years to every allurement, ex- 
cept success. That she should marry this old 
man is not strange, he thought, bitterly. His 
name is a passport to the world of belles-lettres. 
She is now what I was once, and his influence 
will do for her what it has done for ne—open 
the shortest avenue to the goal she aims at. 

“Umph!” snorted Mr. Richards. He was 
reading “The Parisians.”” The gentlemen 
turned from the window, and he read aloud :— 

“The artistic nature is wonderfully exacting. 
I fear it is supremely egotistical—so jealously 
sensitive, that it writhes at the touch ofa rival. 
Racine was the happiest of husbands ; his wife 
adored his genius, but could not understand 
his plays. Would Racine have been happy if 
he had married a Corneille in petticoats ?” 

“Pooh!” he commented. “If Racine loved 
his wife, and she was a fool, he was a popping- 
jay. A Corneille in petticoats would have 
plucked the fine feathers from his cap and 
laughed at him. Art never was the skeleton 
that lay in Lytton’s matrimonial closet, nor in 
any other man’s. The artistic nature may be 
exacting, but it is generous, and unity of 
thought and purpose is the truest balance for 
wedded happiness. Thecloser they are linked, 
the better. Any fool knows that, and to hag- 
gle such a question in the abstract is kicking 
against common sense. The sweet sympathy 
of a woman’s life is much; but if a man lives 
in the highest, he must live his equal. An 
eagle won’t pair with a buzzard. He wants 
the eye of his mate steady against the sun, and 
her wings strong for the mountain top.” 

“And it pays him,” asserted Remington, 
practically. 

‘Correct,’ assented Mr. Richards, as Chris- 
tine came in. ‘Stock the world right, and 
society will never retrograde. Let men and 
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women learn to introspect themselves, and 
balance personalities and characteristics before 
marriage; it’s too late afterwards. Don’t 
marry a woman, Harold, for her foot, nor her 
face; take her as a whole. Weigh heart, 
brains, virtue, ability—everything. Then you 
can realize the feeling of Disraeli’s duke, the 
man in Lothair, who, every morning when he 
brushed his hair, thanked Providence his family 
didn’t disgrace him. For God’s sake, don’t 
be like Racine—content with a stupid idolatry. 
Gail Hamilton is right. Nasby’s Abel was a 
villain; but, if he had been an angel, he could 
not have enjoyed Hannah Fane degraded, as 
he would have enjoyed her exalted.” 
Remington was at the mantle, toying with a 
flower vase. He turned suddenly around, and 


the quick, decisive energy of the man showed | 


itself as he spoke :— 

“Then, sir, we must encourage our women 
to educate themselves. Asason, I have never 
misse that which made my mother ‘an equal 
andacomrade.’ I donot mean at the rostrum, 
nor at the ballot box. I mean in the higher 
intellectual attainments, which I value above 
everything else—except her virtue. There is 
nothing but that which stings a man like the 
shame he feels for an illiterate birth. This 
‘Hannah Fane’ abnegation of women is de- 
plorable. I have lived always in the West, 
where it is fearfully prevalent. From the Mis- 
sissippi to the Pacific, the majority of women 
outside of the cities are as stupid drudges as a 
Quaw-paw’s wife. I have been a miner and a 
squatter; I’ve been in the very heart of this 
abject existence ; and the West cannot be puri- 
fied until a mother is looked upon as something 
better than a pack-horse or aslave. There are 
‘Hannah Fanes’ all over the land. Such women 
are not permitted to have conceptions of life 
that are lofty and earnest, and they cannot 
bend their energies to their own, nor their 
children’s honor.” 

Christine stood by him, catching the steady 
ring of his words with eager interest. A kin- 
dred enthusiasm spoke in the broken calm of 
her face, and in the glow of the gray eyes. 
Harold turned suddenly and looked at her. 
The biue iris, wide open and smiling, crouched 
in an instant. A force, subtle and strong, 
stirred her. 


the room. 
arose and walked with her. 
stairs led almost to the parlor door... At its 
foot he paused, smiled, broke the fruit to its 
golden core, and gave her half. 

“Tt was one; now it is two, you see ; nothing 
easier.’ Her betrothal ring—a lovely sapphire 





‘**For I have borne what no man else that 
dwells on earth could bear’’’— She started ; 
but it was only Annette coming up from the 
garden, flinging before her good old Priam’s 
prayer. She finished as she sprang through the 
open hall, and whirled towards him—‘‘ ‘ Have 
laid my lips upon the hand of him that slew 
my son.’ Good-morning! 1’ve had my bath 
in the fountained Helicon, Dubart, and now 
you may go with me to Tartarus. Virgil -in 
the original is not so enticing, though, as Bry- 
ant’s mellifluous mother tongue.” 

She read a Latin lesson every morning before 
breakfast. Mr. Richards said he had forgotten 
classical technicalities. Harold declared he 
never knew them. Hunter, of course, volun- 


| teered to assist her. 








Her lip trembled, and the blood | 
dropped from her cheek. She turned to leave | 
Hunter was pealing an orange; he | 
The winding | 


—lay against her finger like a drop of blue | 


skylight. He touched it. 


“Tell Remington, | 


if it’s just the same to him, to let you keep | 


that. I should like you to wear it always. 
And dear, 1 wish you infinite happiness.’’ 


The beautiful May-time showered its sun- 
shine and its fragrance into the bay window a 
month later. Annette was on a low ottamon, 
with grammar and lexicon at her feet unopened. 
Hunter was sitting on the sill. Both were 
thoughtfully silent. She traced the stem of a 
lily along the carpet with the tip of her finger ; 
he mentally crushed back the words that burned 
on his lips and branded his heart, and then 
resumed the desultory conversation :— 

““Mr. Richards was my guardian at the time 
of his marriage. His wife took me into her 
house and into her heart, and was a true 
mother tome. I rocked Christine in her cra- 
dle. I loved her asa baby, a girl, and a wo- 
man; but I wonder now that I ever asked her 
to be my wife. There came a blank in my 
life, though, that I thought she could fill. We 
had a mutual pride in each other, and a sincere 
brotherly and sisterly affection ; but that was 
all.”” He took up the dneid. ‘Come, you 
are an idle girl this morning. First, decline 
me a sorrowful adjective. There’s onein your 
lesson.”’ 

She laughed ; the Jaugh died into a lip quiver, 
then into a sob, then into tears. She had been 
reading when he entered, and the newspaper 
still lay as she had thrown it. ‘Literary No- 
tices” were conspicuous. As he bent to speak 
to her, his eye caught her nom-de-plume, to- 
gether with a heavy, pedantic article, abound- 
ing in a hypercritical review of her poems, 
void of delicacy, or even justice of judgment. 
His eyes lit with anger, his cheek flushed hotly, 
and his palm crushed the column. Hunter 
was recognized as the corypheus of Western 
literature. But he had his enemies, who ma- 
ligned him personally, if they could; if not, 
they spit their venom at him over his contribu- 
tors. That was one reason that he preferred to 
send Heart’s-ease’s little volume out with an 
impartial criticism. He would have generously 
equalized its virtues and its faults. Now, she 
was told, coarsely, that she had no richness of 
sentiment, no polish of diction, no condensed 
vigor of thought, and no learning; in fact, 
neither classical nor common sense. She had 
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played with poetry as a child does with flow- 
ers, not dreaming there were serpents coiled 
under the pretty beds where she sat and sang. 
But she felt the fangs now, and cried out in 
her pain. Her art was no longer pure-lipped. 
The beautiful Lamia showed the snake, and 
the newspaper pedant was the old “Gordian ;”’ 
she was disenchanted. But no man possessed 
& more consummate power of winding thought 
and word to his purpose than Dubart Hunter. 
He was the Hermes whose caducean charm 
had wooed the little maid to her destiny. He 
brought into play the God-born wand of his 
genius and his eloquence again this morning. 
At times, when he felt deeply, there was a 
strength and tenderness about him that was 
irresistible, and under its influence she drank 
life and hope once more from the fountain of 
her muse :— 

“*T will try,’ she promised, her hands trem- 
bling in his; “but I do not understand the 
terms they use—‘A finish of language, more 
vigor of expression, greater concentration of 
thought!’ Dubart, that’s Cimmerian to me— 
worse than Latin. Is it that which makes 
your verses tramp with such a stately measure ? 
When I read them, I think of the drilled sol- 
* diers who used to march past us in the war. 
They never seemed to try to step, yet they 
stepped just right. 1 saw a little lightning- 
bug once fly over a long line of moon-lit bayo- 
nets. The tiny trail of fire was not pretty 
there; and that is the way with your poetry 
and mine when I put them together. O Du- 
bart, my soul is almost your slave! I worship 
an intellect and a genius like yours!”’ 

** And what would I be to you without intel- 
lect or genius, Annette?” 

‘‘Nothing,” she said, instantly. 

His eyes were like deep, black wells, lit up 
with stars; his face a white blank against the 
dark beard that framed it. The moments 
seemed an eternity tohim. He had a strong 
power over her then, and he knew it ; and there 
is a mania sometimes in the yearning of human 
hearts that is resistless. 

‘*It is God who creates and who blights, who 
gives and who takes away,” he said, solemnly. 
What right have you or I to glory in what is 
God’s own? Would you cease to love me be- 
cause God blighted me? O Annette! that 
would be hard.” 

“No, oh, no! If you lost what I gloried in, 
you would be sacred tome. If I buried your 
gift, I would know it had lived. My heart 
would keep the old image, too; but I would 
never cease to love you, Dubart.” 

His hands were quivering, and his whole 
frame, from the wildest moment his blood ever 
knew. She stood strangely calm; a sweet, 
gentle dignity—almost a majesty about her. 
A slow, halting step, as if some one walking 
leisurely along the balcony, reached him. It 
was not approaching, but it stalked with a 





measured, solemn-sounding tread, like the 
ghost of his new joy. Annette heard it, and, 
as if startled, drew from bim. Then the gaze 
he had held drooped ; a deep fire spot burned 
upon her cheeks, and, as he loosed her, she 
went away without a word or a look ; her neck, 
her brow, even the slender hands he had held, 
reddening before him, When the breakfast 
bell sounded a moment later, he felt as if 
Mephistopheles and he had played partners, 
and the game was the devil’s in earnest. But 
Annette came in with a quiet, even step, anda 
gentle grace, that somewhat restored his equa- 
nimity. 

‘How is Latin?” asked Mr. Richards, with 
a nod and a smile, as he crimsoned a chicken 
wing with jelly and passed it to her. 

Her brow burned, and Dubart answered, 
“‘Drayton’s criticism spoiled her lesson this 
morning, sir.’’ 

** Ah, the dastard! Make him rue it, Dubart. 
One of your fulgurites will settle him. Dray- 
ton ’s a fool, to peak his impudence where the 
lightning is sure to strike.” 

**‘Couldn’t you play Jupiter a little while, 
sir? You know I have been planning a run 
to Europe these many years,’’ laughed the edi- 
tor, as he buttered his chicken, and jellied his 
egg, and salted his toast. 

‘“‘Nonsense! Read her up. I never saw 
Europe. Nobody cares to see Europe, unless 
they ’ve been jilted, or got the heart disease.” 
He stopped suddenly. Every face was flushed, 
Christine’s painfully so. Remington had a red 
wave mounting his brow, and a deeper dash of 
blood fringed Dubart’s beard. 

‘*T have not been jilted, and I am confident 
there exists no organic derangement of ventri- 
cles. But my cough is a little troublesome 
again, and Doctor Reeves advises a few months 
travel. It set me adrift some years ago, you 
remember. Apropos, Annette, your mother 
prepared me a domestic syrup that effected a 
marvellous improvement. I think it helped 
me more than anything 1 used.’’ 

Mr. Richards lip twitched comically, but he 
gnawed it straight. 

“I do not remember all of the ingredients,”’ 
she said. ‘There was wild-cherry bark, I 
know, and rye whiskey, and loaf-sugar. I will 
ask mamma. Do you still think it is only a 
bronchial affection ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes; there is nothing the matter with 
my lungs-—at least the physicians tell me so.”’ 

‘Better renounce Europe, Hunter, and take 
a trip inland with me in July. Mother has 
some fine lead-lands about Shoal Creek, unde- 
veloped. Some of the Joplin mining companies 
have made her a proposition to buy, or lease. 
I am going to see about it. Nett, Christine! 
why, let us all go,” appealed Remington. 

“Bravo!” said Mr. Richards. 

“Oh, mamma will be so delighted,’’ chimed 
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in Heart’s-ease. ‘‘ It will gratify her more than 


anything.’’ 

They passed from breakfast into the hall. 
Mr. Richards lit a cigar and started down town. 
Harold and Christine strolled to the balcony. 
Annette stopped in the library for her books. 
Dubart came in and picked up Drayton’s crum- 


pled criticism. He smoothed it out, folded it, | 
| Lane’s gruff truth—“‘God might have made a 


and was putting it in his breast coat pocket. 
She turned to him, smiling :— 

‘Don’t refute a word of it, Dubart. I do 
not care now. I will send you the receipt for 
mamma’s syrup, and I hope it will help you 
again. Is’nt this coast air too damp for you, 
Dubart? This climate is mild, but it seems to 
me that a dryer atmosphere would be better ; 
somewhere farther inland. The statistics of 
health advise Southeastern Kansas, Southwest 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Northern Texas, as 
the best isothermal latitudes for consumptives, 
you know.” 

‘*But I am not a consumptive,” he laughed. 
“To I look like one?”’ 

He folded his arms behind him, and towered 
before her, a tall, handsome man—infinitely 
gracious in demeanor and peculiarly noble 
looking. 

‘*No,”’ she said, impulsively ; ‘‘ you are like 
a god !”’ 

‘* Annette,’’ he spoke almost sternly. ‘‘Are 
you going with Mr. Richards?” 

‘“‘Home—to Missouri? Oh, yes, if mamma 
does. How strange it will seem, Dubart, to 
have her go back married again. But she will 
be very happy, I thinke All who know Mr. 
Richards best love him. And I do not believe 
there is another man on earth that could have 
won iny mother.”’ 

Slowly, like one afraid of a phantasy, he put 
out his arm and encircled her. The red, red 
roses came bounding to her cheeks like saucy 
hoydens, and the trusting eyes drooped. He 
grew bolder then, stepped nearer, and drew 
her closer to him. Ah, how a great strong 
heart thrilled and throbbed at the touch of a 
golden head! how a courtly voice grew tender 
with calling a woman’s name ; and how his soul 
blossomed with sweets when he kissed her, and 
said he had found his life’s solace—his Heart’s- 
ease ! 


Baxter Springs is a pretty border town. 
Eastward a heavy forest fringes the waving 
hills, and hems in a little river, cradled among 
springs, and rocked among the crags of the 
Ozark. It has & pure lime-stone channel, and 
flings its hydriad melodies along the rim of 
three States. The summer sun smiled down 
upon it from a fieecy cloud-bed, and along its 
green-traceried banks to-day nature breathed 





only fragrance. The national gala day was to | 


be celebrated at Shoal-Creek-Falls, and thither | 
were hastening the ‘‘ beauty and the chivairy”’ | 


of the border villages. Our travellers found 


themselves in the wake of a retinue of vehicles 
pouring down Baxter Avenue to the river. 
Handsome villas crowned the suburban hills, 
and wild birds sang in the fringe of the tree- 
tops. Soon the pebbled stream and its skirting 
of woodland were lost in deeper gorges. These 
slanted their foliaged aisles along a country 
whose physical features may be summed in 
prettier land, but he never has.” Again, after 
five years, Hunter drew rein upon the bank of 
the cascade. The Yoar of tle little falls was 
like the sturdy greeting of a friend. A narrow 
foot-bridge swayed across the stream, and just 
beyond the ford a platform had been built. It 
was a festive scene; for while the dance went 
on, the Baxter Cornet Band discoursed its 
sweetest strains, the music throbbed into the 
very heart of the hills, and every leaf and 
blade lifted itself in an eestacy of inspiration. 
Annette drew down her veil, while idle, happy 
tears calmed the swelling of her heart, when 
her husband said :— 

‘*Tt was a charmed draught, little wife, that 
I drank at my naiad’s fountain; it made me 


| heart-hungry for many a year. When I went 


up the spring path, you did not hear me, and 
I hid behind the sweet-brier bush and tossed 
you violets. They were the best substitutes I 
could find for the sky-pansies. Heaven didn’t 
drift them, love—it was I1.’’ 
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I Lie at rest— 

Oh, Mother Earth! on thy soft breast ; 
The trees above 

Bend o’er me, like a Father's love ; 
And the blue sky 

Looks down, like God’s All-seeing eye. 


Peace, peace within ; 
I know no sorrow, care, or sin; 
The outward calm 
Pours on my soul an inward balm; 
I kneel in prayer, 
And God’s dear presence fills the air. 


Silent I kneel— 

I speak no words, I only feel 
An inward need. 

He knoweth all, I need not plead, 
I simply trust ; 

And He will lift me from the dust. 
Alone with God— 

I bow my head low to the sod. 
A grain of sand, 

He keeps me in His mighty hand: 
And through His grace, 

I may behold Him face to face. 


EE 
MEN are pleased with a jester, but never 
esteem him. 


AN inconstant man is despicable, a faithless 
man is base. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


ARTICLES FOR CHRISTMAS TREES. 
EASILY MADE AT HOME. 
Basket for Sweets (Fig. 1).—The basket is of 
gelatine, edged with gilt paper ; handle of the 
same. 


Fig. * 





Bag for Sweets (Fig. 2.—The bottom of the 
bag is in the form of a fez. It is made of thin 


Fig. 2. 





card-board, covered with velvet. The bag 
fitted to it is of silk. The tassel is of purse- 
silk, tied. 
Pineushion. (Fig. 3).—The pincushion is of 
satin-wood ; the edge is of velvet. Plain pin- 
Fig. 3. . 





design. 





Sweet-Bags (Figs. 4 and 5).—These are of 
paper, made in a sugar-loaf form, and covered 


Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 





with fancy paper. The top is of silk, gummed 


n 


io 


Ornamental Pen- Wiper (Figs. 6 and 7).— 
This fanciful little ornament represents a para- 


| sol, while fulfilling its serious duties as a pen- 


Fig. 6. 





| wiper. Around the bronze handle with its 


cushions are sold, and ladies can paint them to 
| vandyked around the edge, and covered with 


tassels of crimson silk is an oval of white cloth, 
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an appliqué of gray cloth laid over card-board, | times around the hook, inserting the hook into 


and sewn on with gold cord and yellow silk | 


Fig. 7 
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(see Fig. 7). Underneath this oval is a box- 
plaiting of several strips of cloth, also vandyked 
around the edge. 
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TRAVELLING BAG. 
(See Colored Piate in Front of Book.) 

THE bag itself is of Russian leather, with 
straps and metal lock. On each side is an em- 
broidery worked on canvas ground, with wool 
and filoselle. 


First Side.—® Dark red. 22d shade. 23d | 
shade. 
Second Side.—' Yellow. ® Searlet. & 2d 
shade. ®Green. & Blue. 
a a 
FRINGE: CROCHET AND MIGNARDISE. 


CHOosE mignardise of the size shown in de- 
sign. For the upper part, work one double 
into two picots of mignardise together, five 
chain. Repeat for the entire length. For the 
fringe side, * one double into two picots of 
mignardise together, twelve chain, one roll 
picot into the third stitch of chain (a roll picot 
is made by winding the thread seven or eight 

VOL. LXXXIx.—36 





the stitch the roll picot is to be worked into, 
and i Sst the thread through it and all the 
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stitches on the hook together, then work one 
single to make the picot firm), two chain. Re- 
peat from * for the entire length. Finish by 
tying in the fringe. 





——— 


EMBROIDERED MATOCTII-BOX. 





THE box is made of card-board, covered with 
_ black leather, and ornamented with an embroi- 





dery, worked on black satin, with purse-silk of 
various colors. 
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CASE FOR KNITTING-NEEDLES. 
(See Engraving, Page 559.) 

THE foundation may be of Cashmere or Hol- 
land. The embroidery may be worked in silk 
or Andalusian wool. A piece of the centre 
stripe is given in the full size in Fig. 1, and 
two-thirds of it must be repeated on each side. 
The case must measure twenty-two inches in 
length ; itis intended for steel knitting-needles, 
and is lined with flannel. The sides, about half 
an inch in breadth without turnings, are let in, 
and the flap at the top turns over four anda 
quarter inches, and is fastened by a strap and 
bow of ribbon. The case is shown made up in 





Fig. 2. 
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FASHIONABLE TRIMMINGS FOR 
MANTLES, ETC. 
BEAps and bugles form a prominent portion 
of the popular trimmings on both mantles and 
dresses. Not only are black and white jet Seen, 


Fig. 1. 
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BABY’S GLOVE (CROCHET). 

ONE ounce of white 4thread German wool 
and an ivory crochet needle are required. 
Make a chain of 36 stitches, and unite them. 
ist round. Insert the needle in the first loop, 


Fig. 2. 
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but blue beads and steel beads are both mixed | draw the wool through that and the loop on 


with the finest makes of passementerie. These 
engravings will serve as a guide for the style 
of pattern most in vogue in Paris for trimming 
garments of all sorts. 

All these passementeries are intended for 
trimming dresses, ete. Fig. 1 is entirely com- 
posed of gimp and beads ; Fig. 2 is jet fringes, 
with a fancy satin galoon heading; Fig. 3 con- 
sists of floss silk tassels with a heather head- 


every strand is a plait, terminating with a ball 
from which jet drops escape. 


| the two loops on the needle ; repeat. 
ing; Fig. 4 is a fringe with satin heading— | 


the needle ; repeat this in every loop. 2d. In- 
sert the needle in the first loop, taking the up- 
per part of the chain, draw the wool through 
that and the loop on the needle; repeat; this 
is called single crochet. 3d. The same as 2d. 
4th. Take the wool on the needle, insert the 
needle in the first loop, taking the upper part 
of the chain, draw the wool through that and 
5th. Take 
the wool on the needle, take up both the loops 
of chain, draw the wool through these and the 
2 loops on the needle ; repeat till 16 stitches are 








done. 
17th ; 
front 
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6th. ' 
ing; 
more 
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WORK 
done, take the woot on the needle, take up the | 
17th and 18th stitches together, taking only the 
front loops, draw the wool through these and 
the 2 loops on the needle; repeat the stitch 
as at the beginning of the round till within 2 
stitches of the end, take up these 2 together. 
6th. The same as the 5th, but without decreas- 
ing; repeat the 5th and 6th rounds 3 times 


more the round the decreasing is made in, it | 


Fig. 1. 











must be in the middle and at the end. 
and 14th rounds the same as 2d. 15th. 
3 long stitches 
chain, miss 1 loop; 
same as 4th. 
you come to the centre stitch ; 


13th 


repeat. 


work twice into 


that, work the remainder of the round the same 
the | 


as 5th. 18th and 11 succeeding rounds, 


same as 17th, the increased stiteh to come be- 


DEPARTMENT. 


Work | 
into successive loops, make I | 
19th round the | 
17th round the same as Sth, till | 
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‘tanen the two worked into one loop of the row 
before, this will have increased 12 stitches for 
the thumb; unite these into a round, and work 
4 rounds the same as 5th without increasing or 
decreasing, then decrease a stitch at the begin- 
ning of the next 3 rounds, decrease a stitch at 
the beginning and middle of each of the next.3 
rounds, gather up the stitches that remain, and 
fasten off the end. Return to the hand part, 
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) and work with the remaining stitches 14 rounds, 
then decrease in the middle, and at the end of 
each of the next 4 rounds; turn the glove in- 
side out, and sew up the remaining stitches. 
Work into the 1st row around the wrist a stitch 
of double crochet, make 3 chain, miss 1 loop, 
repeat a cord and tassels made of the wool, or 
a colored ribbon run into the 15th round com- 
| pletes the glove. 
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Geceipts, G 


DINNER SERVIETTES. 


(For General Directions, see Receipt Department, 
October number, 1873.) 


THE SHELL SERVIETTE. 
Foun the serviette in half and again in a quarter, 





lengthwise. Fold the ends into the centre (see Fig. 
1). Take the right corner marked a, fold the da- 
mask underneath up to the thin black lines marked 
in the engraving; repeat the same on the left side. 
Hold the point marked 6 between the finger and 


thumb, roli inwards to the centre (see Fig. 2). 

peat the same on the other side. Press the centre 
folds welldown. Place either a flower or the dinner- | 
roil inside. 


CHRISTMAS CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 
MAKING AND BAKING OF CAKES. 

Eggs should always be broken into a cup, the 
whites and yelks separated, and they should always 
be strained. Breaking the egus thus, the bad ones | 
may be easily rejected without spoiling the others, 
and so cause no waste. As eggs are used instead of 
yeast, they should be very thoroughly whisked ; they 
are generally sufficiently beaten whea thick enough 
to carry the drop that falls from the whisk. 

Loaf Sugar should be well pounded, and then | 
sifted through a fine sieve. 

Currants should be nicely washed, picked, dried 
in a cloth, and then carefully examined, that no 
pieces of grit or stone may be left amongst them. 
They should then be laid on a dish before the fire, to | 
become thoroughly dry; as, if added damp to the 
other ingredients, cakes will be liable to be heavy. 

Good Butter should always be used in the manu- 


facture of cakes; and, if beaten to a cream, it saves 
much time and laber to warm, but not melt, it before 
beating. 

Less butter and eggs are required for cakes when 
yeast is mixed with the other ingredients. 

The heat of the oven is of great importance, es- 
pecially for large cakes. If the heat be not tolerably 
fierce, the batter will not rise. If the oven is too 
quick, and there is any danger of the cake burning 
or catching, put a sheet of clean paper over the top; 

newspaper, or paper that has been printed on, 
should never be used for this purpose. 

To know when a cake is sufficientiy baked, 
plunge a clean Knife into the middle of it; 
draw it quickly out, and if it looksin the least 
sticky, put the cake back, and close the open 
door until the cake is done. 

Cakes should be kept in closed tin canisters 
or jars, and inadry place. Those made with 
yeast do not keep so long as those made with- 
out it. 

Christmas Cake.—Five teacupfuls of flour, 
one teacupful of melted butter, one teacupful 
of cream, one teacupful of treacle, one teacup- 
ful of moist sugar, two eggs, half an ounce of 


Peuineed ginger, half a pound of raisins, one tea- 


spoonful of carbonate of soda, one tablespoonful of 
vinegar. Make the butter sufficiently warm io melt 
it, but do not allow it to oil; put the flower into a 
basin, add to it the sugar, ginger, and raisins, which 
should be stoned and cut into small pieces. 
When these dry ingredients are thoroughly 
mixed, stir in the butter, cream, treacle, and 
well-whisked eggs, and beat the mixture fora 
few minutes. Dissolve the soda in the vine- 
gar, add it to the dough, and be particular 
that these latter ingredients are well incorpo- 
rated with the others; put the cake into a 
buttered mould or tin, piace it in a moderate 
oven immediately, and bake it from an hour 
and three-quarters to two hours and a quarter. 


A Nice Useful Cake.—Quarter of a pound of 

butter, six ounces of currants, quarter of a 
pound of sugar, one pound of dried flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, three eggs, 

one teacupful of milk, two ounces of sweet 
almonds, one ounce of candied peel. Beat the 

butter to a cream; wash, pick, and dry the 
currants, whisk the eggs, blanch and chop the 
almonds, and cut the peel into neat slices. 
When all these are ready, mix the dry ingredients 
together; then add the butter, milk, and eggs, and 
beat the mixture well for a few minutes. Put the 
cake into a buttered mould or tin, and bake it for 
rather more than an hour and ahalf. The currants 
and candied peel may be omitted, and a little lemon 


| or almond flavoring substituted for them; made in 


this manner, the cake will be found very good. 

A Pavini Cake.—Half a pound of flour, half a 
pound of ground rice, half a pound of raisins stoned 
and cut into small pieces, quarter of a pound of cur- 
rants, quarter of a pound of butter, two ounces of 
sweet almonds, quarter of a pound of sifted loaf 
sugar, half of a nutmeg grated, one pint of milk, one 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda. Stone and cut the 
raisins into small pieces: wash, pick, and dry the 
currants; melt the butter to a cream, but without 
oiling it; blanch and chop the almonds, and grate 
the nutmeg. When all these ingredients are thus 
prepared, mix them well tegether; make the milk 
warm, stir in the soda, and with this liquid make 
the whole into a paste. Butter a mould, rather more 


| than half fill it with the dough, and bake the cake 


in a moderate oven from one and a half to two 
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hours, or less time should it be made into two 
cakes. 

Holiday Cake.—One pound of flour, half a pound 
of butter, half a pound of pounded loaf sugar, three 


eggs, one teacupful of cream, half a pound of cur. | 
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rants, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, essence 
of lemon, or almonds to taste. 
a cream; dredge in the flour, add the sugar and cur- 
rants, and mix the ingredients well together. Whisk 
the eggs, mix them with the cream aud flavoring. 
and stir these to the aour; add the carbonate of 
soda, beat the paste well for ten minutes, put it into 
small buttered pans, and bake the cake from a quar- 
ter to half an hour. 
stituted for the Jemon and almond flavoring, wuich 
will make the cakes equally nice. 

Thick Gingerbread.—Cne quart 
of molasses, quarter of a pound of 
butter, quarter of a pound of coarse 
brown sugar, a pound and 4 half of 
fiour, one ounce of ginger, half an 
ounee of ground allspice, one tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, a 
quarter of a pint of warm milk, 
three eggs. Put the flour into a 
basin, with the sugar, ginger, and 
allspice; mix these together, warm 
the butter, and add it, with the mo- 
lasses, to the other ingredients. 
Stir well; make the milk just warm. 
dissolve the carbonate of soda in 
it, and mix the whole into a nice 
smooth dough with the eggs, which 
should be previously well whisked ; 
pour the mixture into a buttered 
tin, and bake it from three-quarters 
of an hour to an nour, or longer, 
should the gingerbread be very 
thick. Just before it is done, brush 
the top over with the yelk of an egg 
beaten up with a littie milk, and 
put it back in the oven to finish 
baking. 

Gingerbread-Nuts (Rich Sweetmeats).—One quart 
of molasses, quarter of a pound of clarified but- 
ter, one pound of coarse brown sugar, two ounces 
of ground ginger, one ounce of candied orange-peel, 
one ounce of eandied angelica, half an ounce of 
candied lemon-peel, half an ounce of coriander 
seeds, half an ounce of caraway seeds, one egg, flour. 
Put the molasses into a basin, and pour over it the 
butter, melted so as not to oil, the sugar, and gin- 
ger. Stir these ingredients well together, and whilst 
mixing add the candied peel, which should be cut 


into very small pieces, but not bruised, and the cara- | 


way and coriander seeds, which should be pounded. 


Having mixed all thoroughly together, break in an | 


egg, and work the whole up with as much fine flour 
as nay be necessary to form a paste. Make this 
into nuts of any size, and put them on a tin plate, 
and bake in a siow oven from a quarter to half an 
hour. 

Very Good Puff Paste.—To every pound of flour 
allow one pound of butter, and not quite half a pint 
of water. Carefully weigh the flour and butter, and 
have the exact proportion: squeeze the butter well, 
to extract the water from it, and afterwards wring 
it in a clean cloth, that no moisture may remain. 
Sift the flour: see that it Is perfectly dry, and pro- 
ceed in the following manner to make the paste, 
using a very clean pasteboard and rolling-pin: Sup- 
posing the quantity to be one pound of flour, work 
the whole into a smooth paste with not quite half a 
pint of water, using a knife to mix it with; the pro- 


RECEIPTS. 


Work the butter to | 


Grated lemon-rind may be sub- | 
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portion of this latter ingredient must be regulated 

by the discretion of the cook ; if too much be added, 
| the paste, when baked, will be tough. Roll it out 
until it is of an equal thickness of about an ineh: 
break four ounces of the butter into small pieces; 
place these on the paste, sift over it a little flour, 
fold it over, roll out again, and put another four 
ounces of butter. Repeat the rolling and buttering 
until the paste has been rolled out four times, or 
equal quantities of flour and butter have been used. 
Dv not omit, every time the paste is relled out, to 
dredge a little flour over that and the rolling-pin, to 
prevent both from sticking. Handle the paste as 
lightly as possible, and do not press heavily upon it 
| with the rolling-pin. The next thing to be consid- 
| ered is the oven, as the baking of pastry requires 





SERVIETTE COMPLETE. 


| particular attention. Do not put it into the oven 
until it is sufficiently hot to raise the paste; for the 
best prepared paste, if not properly baked, will be 
good for nothing. Brushing the paste as often as 
| rolled out, and the pieces of butter placed thereon, 
with the white of an egg, assists it to rise in leaves 
or flakes. As thisis the great beauty of puff-paste, 
| it is as well to try this method. 

Unrivalled Plum Pudding.—Two pounds and a 
half of raisins, a pound and three-quarters of cur- 
rants, two pounds of the finest moist sugar, two 
pounds of bread-crums, sixteen eggs, two pounds of 
finely-chopped suet, six ounces of mixed candied 
peel, the rind of two lemons, one ounce of ground 
nutmeg, one ounce of ground cinnamon, half an 
ounce of pounded bitter almonds, a quarter of a pint 
of brandy. Stone and cut up the raisins, but do not 
chop them; wash and dry the currants, and cut the 
candied peel into thin slices. Mix all the dry ingre- 
dients well together, and moisten with the eggs, 
which should be well beaten and strained, to the 
pudding; stir in the brandy, and, when all is tho- 
roughly mixed, well butter and flour a stout new 
pudding-cloth: put in the pudding, tie it down very 
tightly and closely, boil from six to eight hours, and 
serve with brandy sauce. A few sweet almonds, 
blanched and cut in strips, and stuck on the pudding, 
ornament it prettily. This quantity may be divided 
and boiled in buttered moulds. For small families 
this isthe most desirable way, as the above will be 
found to make a pudding of rather large dimensions. 
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A Plain Christmas Plum Pudding for Children.— 
One pound of flour, one pound of bread-crums, 
three-quarters of a pound of stoned raisins, three- 
quarters of a pound of currants, three-quarters of a 
pound of suet, three or four eggs, milk, twe ounces 
of candied peel, one teaspoonful of powdered allspice, 
half a saltspoonful of salt. Let the suet be finely 
chopped, the raisins stoned, aud the currants well 
washed, picked, and dried. Mix these with the 
other dry ingredients, and stir all well together; 
beat and strain the eggs to the pudding, stir these 
iu, and add just sufficient miik to make it mix 
properly. Tie it up in a well-iloured cloth, put it 
iuto boiling water, and boil for at least five hours. 

Very Good Christmas Plum Pudding.—A pound 
and a half of raisins, half a pound of currants, half a 
pound of mixed peel, three-quarters of a pound of 
bread-crums, three-quarters of a pound of suet, eight 
eggs, one wineglassful of brandy. Stone and cut tie 
raisins in halves, but do not chop thei; wash, pick, 
and dry the currants, and mince the suet finely ; cut 
the candied peel into thin slices, and grate down 
the bread into fine crums. When all these dry in- 
gredients are prepared, mix them well together; 
then moisten the mixture with the eggs, which 
should be well beaten, and the brandy; stir well, 
that everything may be very thoroughly blended, 
and press the pudding into a buitered mould; tie it 
down tightly with a floured cloth, and boil for five 
or six hours. It may be boiled in a cloth without a 
mould, and will require the same time allowed for 
cooking. As Christmas puddings are usually made 
a few days before they are required for tabie, when 
the pudding is taken out of the pot, hang it up im- 
mediately, and put a plate or saucer underneath to 
catch the water that may drain from it. The day it 
is to be eaten, plunge it into boiling water, and keep 
it boiling for at least two hours; then turn it out of 
the mould, and serve with brandy sauce. On Christ- 
mas day a sprig of holly is usually placed in the mid- 
die of the pudding, and about a wineglassful of 
brandy poured around it, which, at the moment of 
serving, is lighted, and the pudding thus brought to 
table encircled in flame. Five or six of these pud- 
dings should be made at one time, as they will keep 
good for many weeks, and in cases where unexpected 
guests arrive, will be found an acceptable and, as it 
only requires warming through, a quickly-prepared 
dish. 


POMADES. 

PoMADE for the hair usually consists of two parts 
of lard and one of beef suet, melted together, and 
perfumed with some essential oil. When this pomade 
is intended for hot climates, it is generally prepared 
with equal parts of these substances. If it is desired 
for the pomade to keep fresh for a considerable time, 
great care should be taken to remove all membrane, 
and other impurities from the lard and beef fat em- 
ployed. The easiest and simplest way of doing this, 
is to melt the fat with a gentile heat, and strain it 
over a pan of cold spring water, in which some alum 
and salt have been previously dissolved. This pro- 
cess should be repeated several times, by which 
means al! the impurities will be removed from the 
fut. It is then washed repeatedly in cold water, and 
then the fat is to be collected, melted, and preserved 
for use. 

Not much seent is added to an ordinary pomatum, 
about three or four drachms to two pounds being the 
usual proportion for a cheap article. 

A good preparation of its kind consists of one pound 
and a half of plain pomatum melted ata gentie heat, 
and perfumed with one drachm and a half of berga- 
mot, one drachm of oil of lemons, half that quantity 


of the oils of cassie or rosemary, and twenty drops of 
vil of cloves. The esseutial vis are first mixed to- 
gether, and then added to the melted fat. 

Sometimes beef marrow is employed for pomades. 
What is known as a popular pomade consists chiefly 
of beef marrow, four ounces; powdered cinnamon, 
half an ounce, melted together, and the clear por- 
tion decanted. In some cases, the beef marrow is 
used alone, and is perfumed with oi! of cassie, or of 
origanum and bergamot. 

Palm oil is occasionally added to pomades, as in 
the pomade de casse. This is prepared with one 
pound of plain pomade, and half an ounce of palin 
oil, melted together. The fragrant perfume which it 
possesses is owing to one drachm each of the essen- 
tial oils of cassie and jasmine, twenty drops of the 
oil of neroli, fifteen drops of the oil of verbena 
(lemon grass), and five of otto of roses. 

Sometimes the juice of lily bulbs enters into the 
composition of a pomade, asin that called pomade 
d’ Hebe. It consists of white wax, one drachm, and 
two ounces of the purest honey, the same quantity of 
the juice of lily bulbs, melted together, mixed ata 
gentle heat, and perfumed with two drops of the otto 
of roses. This pomade is chiefly used to clear the 
complexion, and as a cuolilig application. 

Another popular preparation used to render hair 
so stiff that it may retain its form in any position in 
which it may be arranged, is composed of the oil of 
almonds, three ounces; white wax, three-quarters of 
an ounce; and tincture of mastic, one ounce. The 
wax is first melted at as gentle a heat as possible, 
then the oil is added to it. When they are both tho- 
roughly united, the tincture is stirred in, and halfa 
drachm of bergamot added as a perfume. 

What is known as castor-oil pomade is prepared 
with white wax, a quarter of a pound, and one pound 
of castor-oil melted together. The perfume is given 
by three drachms of bergamot and ten drops of es- 
sence of ambergris. 

The crystallized castor-oil pomade consists of one 
pound of castor-oil and three ounces of spermaceti, 
melted together, and perfumed with three drachims 
of oil of bergamot, and half a drachm of the oil of 
lavender, and the same quantity of lemon grass and 
rosemary. The crystalline appearance is produced 
by allowing the pomade to cool very slowly, and is 
due to the spermaceti it contains. If preferred, this 
pomade may be prepared with olive oil instead of 
castor-vil. 


CONTRIBUTED. 

Onion Sauce.—Boil the onions gently in milk and 
water till they are ouite soft, then rub them through 
a colander with a wooden spoon, and boil them up 
with cream or the yelk of an exy, beaten up wiih 
milk or with melted butter. 

Lemon Sauce.—Cut thin slices of lemon into very 
small dice, and put them in melted butter; give it 
one boil and pour it over boiled fowls. M. 

New England Pancakes.—Mix a pint of cream, five 
spoonfuls of flour, seven yelks and four whites of 
e-gs. and a very little salt; fry them very thin in 
fresh butter, and between each stew sugar and cin- 
namon. Send up six or eight at once. E. 8. 

Fricassee of Cold Roast Beef.—Cut the beef into 
very thin slices, shred a handful of parsley very 
small, cut an onion into quarters, and put all to- 
gether in a stew-pan, with a piece of butter and 
some strong broth; season with salt and pepper, and 
simmer very gently a quarter of an hour; then mix 
into it the yelks of two eggs, a glass of port wine 
and a spoonful of vinegar; stir it quickly, rub the 
dish with sbalot, and turn the fricassee into ié. 
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EDITORS’ 





LADY PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS. 

THE question whether women are capable of 
taking the management of large schools in which 
children of both sexes are taught, and several under- 
teachers employed, has been long since decided in 
some parts of our country. In others, however, it is 
still regarded as a doubtful point; and when the 
experiment is made, there is generally a pleasurable 
surprise at the result. By the report of the Ohio 
State Commissioners of Common Schools for 1872, 
which has just been published, it appears that the 
city of Dayton has recently had a satisfactory ex- 
perience in this way. The statement of the local 
superintendent, Mr. Warren Higley, gives the par- 
ticulars so clearly, and in such an excellent spirit, 
that our readers, we are sure, will be pleased to 
have them in his own words. After observing that 
the experiment of placing women at the head of the 
city schools, which was inaugurated for the first 
time in Dayton in the beginning of the preceding 
year, had more than justified the wisdom of the 
Board of Education in making so sudden and sweep- 
ing a change, he continues :— 

“Instead of the insubordination and disorder pre- 
dieted by some in ¢ sequence of the absence of 
that guperior physical stre neth usually accorded to 
man, the schools hi - e ‘kept the even tenor of their 
way?” with an ine of good order. The older 
pups, instead of asserting their independence, or 
becopning disobedient or disrespectful, became the 
— of the lady principals, evincing a regard for 
ordé®, an enthusiasin in study, and a carefulness in 
depgrtment, that have had a powerful influence on 
the fupils of the lower grades, inciting them toemu 
latego excellent an example. All details of school 
mamigement have been attended tu with that scru- 
pul@is care which prevents irregularity and ineffi- 
cierg'y in the workings of a large school. The sub- 
ordfiate teachers, who had been accustomed to the 
supervision of gentiemen, at once yielded the respect 
due to the position, and evineed their confidence in 
the new system, by the ready assent and contidence 
given to all requirements of the lady principals.” 


Mr. Higley adds that under the new management 
the instruction given to the pupils had been as 
thorough as in former years. This was proved by 
the -_ of the rigid examination for entrance to 
the fiigh school, which was passed by'every member 
of thg class, to the entire satisfaction of the commit- 
tee. Me adds some judicious remarks, which sum 
up the philosophy of the question :— 


“It is safe to conelude that ability and success are 
quite independent of sex, and limited only by the 
law of mental constitution, development, and eul- 
ture, Success does not crown a man’s efforts simply 
because he is @ man; nor isa woman fortunate by 
virtue of her womanhood alone: nor does her wo 
manhood entitle her to position in preference to 
man. <A broad, strong character, free from preju- 
dice and dogmatism—powers that have been sub- 
jected to the refining influences of a generous culture 
—a thorough preparation for the work to be acecom- 
a hese coustitute the main elements of suc- 
cess Fn man or woman; and in a question of fitness 
for the teacher's work, the consideration of sex is 
inadmissible.” 


M}XIMs IN VERSE:— 
Sonpthing there is more needful than expense, 
An@something previous even to taste—’tis sense— 
Googsense, which only is the gift of Heaven; 
An@though no science, fairly worth the seven. 


TABLE. 


Cable. 


ENGLISH VERS DE SOCIETE. 

THERE are certain little volumes which occupy a 
unique position in English verse. They are not very 
grand poetry: they are nut burning with passion, or 
strong with feeling; they do not mirror the depths 
of the human heart. But they pass with exquisite 
grace over its surface; they reflect the thousand 
changing emotions of the hour, mingled, varied, 


| evanescent, yet. as real and far more Common than 


the supreme moments of life. They deserve, we 
think, a higher piace in literature than it has been 
the fashion to allot to thein; aud we are glad to see 
any collection of them, such as those which form the 
basis of au article in the London Quarterly Review, 
from which we have selected a lew verses for our 
readers. We begin with the times before the Civil 
War, the times of Elizabeth and Ciaries L. This is 
one of Herrick’s epigrams :— 


“Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes 
Which, star-like, sparkle in their skies; 
Nor be yé yu proud, that you can see 
All hearts your captive, yours yet free ; 
Be you not proud of that rich hair, 
Wiich wantens with the love-sick air; 
When as that ruby which you wear 
Sunk from the tip of your soft ear, 

Will last to be a precious stone 
When all your wor.d of beauty’s gone.” 


And here is a love song which contains not a word 
which could be wished away :— 


“THE BRACELET. 

Why I tie about thy wrist, 

Julia, this my silken twist, 

For what other reason is ’t, 

But to show thee how, in part, 
Thou my pretty captive art? 

But thy bond-slave is my heart. 
’Tis but silk that bindeth thee— 
Snap the thread, and thou art free; 
But ‘tis otherwise with me: 

I am bound, and fast boun.|, so 
That from thee I cannot go; 
If I could, 1 would not so!” 


Neither of these two poems has been often quoted. 
The next, from Waller, is a little more fan 


iar: 





* That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind; 

No monarch but would give his crown 
His arms might do what this has done. 

“Tt was my heaven's extremest sphere, 
The pale which held that lovely dear. 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circie move! 

“A narrow compass! and yet there 
Dwelt all that’s good, and ali that’s fair; 
Give me but what this riband boun l, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round.” 


The stirring times of the Civil War, the reign of 
Puritanism were necessarily fatal to these light 
verses; and the Restoration and even the eigiiteenth 


‘ century afford few examples of it as bright and 


charming as the Elizabethan poets. We give a sin- 
ple example from Prior—lines addressed to a lady 
who broke off an argument which she had com- 
menced with him. The following are amongst its 
best verses :— 
“In the dispute, whate’er I said, 
My heart was by my tongue belied; 
And in my looks you might have read 
How much I argued on your side. 





— 
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“ You, far from danger as from fear, 
Might have sustain’d an open fight; 
For seldom your opinions err: 
Your eyes are always in the right 
7 o La 7 7 oa 7 


“ Alas! not hoping to subdue, 
Lon! yt ? the fight aspir’d; 
To keep the beauteous foe in view 
Was all the glory I desired. 


* i * 7” . * 
“ Deeper to wound, she shuns the fight ; | 


She drops her arms, to gain the field ; 
ecures her conquest by her flight, 
And triumphs, when she seems to yield. 


But in our own century the only difficulty is to 
choose. The utter change from frigid artificial gal- 
autry to sincere and earnest feeling is well exempli- 
fied in Landor’s love poem. 


“Tanthe! you are called to cross the sea! 

A path forbidden ~ ! 

Remember, while the Sun his blessing sheds 
Upon the mou —y he us, 

How often we hi uve watcht him laying down 
His brow, and dropt our own 

Against each other’s, and how faint and short 
And sliding the support! 

What will succeed it a ? Mine is unblest, 
lunthe! nor will res 

But in the very thougit "ths it swells with pain. 
O bid me hope again! 

Oo giv e me back what Earth, what (without you) 

Not Heaven itself can do; 

One of the golden days that we have past; 
And let it be my last! 

Or else the gift would be, howe ver sweet, 
Fragile and incomplete.’ 


* Proud word you never spake, but you will speak 
Four not exempt from pi ide some future day. 
testing on one white hand a warin wet cheek 
ver my open volume, you will say, | 
‘This man loved me!’—then rise and trip away.” 
And even the lighter burlesque is thoroughly genu- 
ine. Here is a “Letter of Advice” from a young 
lady to her friend on the choice of a husband. How 
humorously the sham-romantie ideals of friendship 
and love, destined to extinction in a mariage de con- 
renance, are ridiculed in these verses of Praed :— 
“© think of our favourite cottage, 
And think of our dear ‘ Lalla Rookh!” 
Howewe shared with the milkmaids their pottage, 
j And drank of the stream from the brook ; 
How fondly our loving lips falter’d 
‘What further ean gri undeur bestow ?’ 
My heart is the same ;—is you irs altered ? 
My own Araminta, say * No!’ 


“We parted! but sympathy’s fetters 
Reach far over valley and hill; 

I muse o'er your exquisite letters, 

? And feel that your heart is mine still: 

And he who would share it with me, love— 
he richest of treasures below— 

If he’s not what Orlando should be, love, 
My own Araminta, say ‘ No!’ 


“Tf he wears a top boot in his wooing, 
If he comes to you riding a cob, 
If he talks of his baking or brewing, 
If ne » puts up his feet on the hob, 
If he ever drinks port after dinner, 
If his brow or his breeding is low, 
if he calls himself * Thompson’ or * Skinner,’ 
My own Araminta, say ‘ No! 


} Mr. Frederick Locker is the best contemporary 
{ writer of these delicate verses, where grace, humor, 
tender but easy touches of sentiment, and a perfect 
proportion are the main ingredients. We wish we 
had space for one of his lyrics; but we must con- 
cinde with two verses from Mr. Austin Dobson—a 
' portrait of a girl:— 
“When you enter in a room, 
It is stirred 
With the wayward, flashing flight 
Of a bird: 


And you speak—and bring with you 

Leaf and sun-ray, bud and blue, 

And the wind-breath, and the dew, 
Ataword. . 


“You hi ave just their eager, quick 
* Airs de téte,’ 
All their flush and fever-heat 
When elate ; 
Every bird-like nod and beck, 
Aud a bird’s own curve of neck 
When she gives a little peck 
To her mate.” 


A little volume edited by Mr. Locker, called * Lyra 
Elegantiarum,” has lately been republished in this 


| country. We commend it heartily to our readers, as 


containing the best collection we have seen of draw- 
ing-room verses. Most of their favourites will, we 
think, be there; some few are missing, but most of 
these will be remembered by lovers of Praed and 
Prior. Grace, wit, sweetness of rhythm, and tender 
feeling are qualities which it is well worth while to 
preserve and to commemorate, 


DEGREES FOR WOMEN. 

THE question of the titles to be given to young lady 
graduates has been found a rather perplexing one, 
in view of the fact that all the existing designations 
bear—or are deemed to bear—a masculine cast. The 
University of Kansas, however, has boldly met the 
difficulty by sending forth its lady students equipped 
with the diplomas of “ bachelors’ of science and of 
arts. According to the best authorities, this use of 
the title may be fairly vindicated. A woman may 
surely be “ baccalaureate,”’ crowned with the laurel 
(or, a3 some say, with the bayberry), as rightfully as 
aman. Orif the Latia origin of the word is denied, 
and we go back, with the léarned editors of Webster, 
to the Welsh bach, meaning “little, small, young,” 
from which are derived in that language baches, “a 
pretty little woman,” and in old French bacelle and 
bachelette, **a young woman,” the claims of the femi- 
nine graduates to the title will appear still stronger, 
themselves, but are specially gratifying te scholars 
as serving to v.ndicate for science her best character 
and office as the handmaid of religion. 


CHRISTMAS. 

PROBABLY few of our readers who will celebrate 
this month the joyful festival which marks the sup. 
posed anniversary of our Saviour’s birth, are ac- 
quainted with the history of Christmas observance. 
We offer them, therefore, some facts concerning it 
which will, we hope, prove interesting. 

In the earliest periods at which we have any record 
of the observance of Christmas, some communities 
of Christians celebrated the festival on the lst or 6th 
of January: others on the 29th of March, the time of 
he Jewish Passover; while others, it is said, ob- 
served it on the 29th of September, or the Feast of 
Tabernacles. But long before the reign of Constan- 
tine, in the 4th century, the season of the New Year 
had been adopted as the period for celebrating the 
nativity; the Eastern Church, however, observing 
the 6th of January, the Western the 25th of Decem- 
ber. The custom of the Western Church at last pre- 
vailed, and the date was finally fixed by Julius L., 
Bishop of Rome from 337 to 352 A. D. 

The Reformation had no effect upon the observance 
of Christmas, except among the stricter Calvinists, 
who long denounced it as superstitious; and to this 
day, in some parts of Seotiand, Christmas is passed 
by. In England, however, it has always been a sea- 
son of great rejoicing. The Christmas Carols, though 
now much disused, may still be heard in the country, 
and even in London. We remember in Diekens’ 
story of that name how the singer who begins his 











chant is chased away by Scrooge. 
Miay Lot Know the song, we subjoin some stanzas :— 











BDITORS’ 


As our » mendes 


God rest you merry gentlemen, 
Let n otuing you dismay ; 
Jesus Christ our Saviour 
ro as born upon this day, 
To save us all from Satan's power 
When we had gone astray. 


“In Bethlehem, in Jewry, 
his blessed babe we ® born, 
nd laid within a manger 
Upon this blessed morn; 
i¢ Which his moti er Mary 


Nothing did take in scorn. 
+ * + a * 
* The shepherds at these tidings 


Rejoiced mach in mind, 

And left their flocks a-feeding 
in tempest, storm, and wind, 

And went to Bethlehem straightway, 
his blessed babe to find. 


“ But when to Bethlehem they came, 
ad Whereat this infant lay, 
Chey found him in a manger, 
Where oxen feed on hay; 
His mother Mary, kneeling, 
Unto the Lord did pray. 
“Now to the Lord sing praises, 
All you within this place, 
And with true love and brotherhood 
ich other now embrace ; 
This holy tide of Christmas 
All others doth efface.” 

Space forbids our detailing the history of the 
Christmas festival which began with the evening of 
the 24th, and was the prelude toa long week of re- 
jeicing. But the curious will find in ‘Chambers’ 
Book of Days,” from which we have freely borrowed, 
all the particulars they can desire. One feature 
that has never been absent from the happy time is 
charity to the poor. Let us not forget, in cur feast- 
ing, those who will know no change in their hard 
condition, unless we help them to remember Christ- 
nlas Day. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

WE take the following sketch from a popular Lon- 
don journal—The Pall Mall Gazette. Whether fact 
or fiction we do not know. Some young men of our 
American colleges have, during summer vacations, 
united real work with healthful recreation, and be- 
come waiters in the large hotels of fashionable re- 
sorts in our land. The collegiate young ladies may 
have followed this example. The story is well told, 
and only needs contirmation from the young ladies 
who did the deed :— 


“The young ladies of Vassar College, New York, 
who were to remain at the college during the sum- 
iner have decided, by way of ampecomnent and occu- 
pation, te act as waitresses at a Lake Mahonk hotel. 
This will be pleasanter work than boarding at Vas- 
sar during the vaeation, and will enable them to 
earn their own living, which is more convenient 
than paving for board. The fortunate establishment 
which commands the services of the Vassar maidens 
isa Quaker house, presided over by the brothers of 
Miss Smiley, a well-known Quakeress and preacher. 
rhe young ‘Jadies will therefore, it is confidently 
hoped and expected, enjoy the advantages of re- 
ligious influences, and at the same time acquire a 
knowledge of the world which eannot fail to be of 
service to them hereafter. They will be treated 
with every consideration and respect, it being tho 
roughly understood that they are amateurs, and do 
not hold menial positions. The hotel also will benefit 
by their services, for the privilege of being waited 
upon by ‘intelligence and beauty’ eannot fail to 
prove a great attraetion to visitors. Other large 

chools in the United States have lately supplied the 
summer help for the rural and mountain hotels; but 
this is the first time that Vassar College has lent its 
aid to one of these establishments. The plan, it is 
stated, is a popular one, and young ladies who thus 

y 
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employ their leisure hours will certainly hi: uve ad 
mil able opportunities of acquiring the art o: extor 
tion.’ 





EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-F ouR.—We can- 
not close our volume for this year without a thanks. 
giving for the hopes it brought and the blessings it 
has left us. Among the best of these we reckon the 
evidences that the way for a higher intellectual cul- 
ture for womankind is becoming popular, and that 
women shall have their chances of a thorough edu 
cation has become a principle of duty in the public 


| mind. 


| educated medical ladies, Mrs. R. L. 


England and America are in the front of this 
movement. The older race seem to be the most libe- 
ral in these plans; but the English have had the 
blessing of a lovely example of scientific genius in 
Mrs. Sommerville. Let us seek for another example 
of a perfect woman. 

American women, however, have one scientifie 
profession open to them in a manner unparalleled in 
the world. They have *“*The Women’s Medical Cob 
lege of Pennsylvania; they have a larger number of 
ladies engaged in the profession of medicine than 
the Eastern Continents can number. Let us read a 
paragraph or two on this sul a from one of these 
Bodle y, A.M, 


| professor of Chemistry and tha in the medi- 


cal college. She says, in her Valedictory :— 

“For an accomplished woman microscopist, the 
department of experimental science waits; and yet 
Prof. Frey, Professor of Comparat ive Anatomy and 
Histology, in the University of Zurich, who has in- 
structed a number of ladies in his speciality, writes 
recently: ‘Precisely in microscopy, an important 
department of modern medicine, has woman a future 
according to my conviction,’ Sharing the cor ivie 
tions of the distinguished professor just quoted, I 
would assert that chemistry has a womanly side, be- 
yond the possibilities of its kindred sciences, and 
there must yet arise expounders of the same. Why 
not upon American soil, and from among the gradu 
ates of our college ? 

+ * a * * - = * 

“Tt is for this wise adaptation in harmony w ith the 
facts of nature that society now waits, nor will it 
wait long, and then shall be seen through the years 
to come, not the exceptional woman, but womanhood 
attaining to the dignity of co-equal helper in the 
realm of mind. Yet more completely ia the future 
shall she be found doing that portion of the world’s 
intellectual work which belongs to her, not in man’s 
way, but in her own way, the womanly way as dis 
tinguished from the manly way, and both shall be 
alike honored and honorabie, for they twain are 
one.”’ 

Yes, time will bring about harmony and good-will. 
We take our leave of the ol@ year and its cares; our 
work will be with the new year. The Lapy’s Book 
has been true to the principles of duty and good 
works, and through the half century past has never 
failed nor found failure in its friends. Though its 
Editors may be growing a little older, the Indian 
summer of life still sheds its kindest influences in 


| the favor of its many friends, and with our warmest 


| daily circle, 


| 


thanks, we shall welcome them on New-Year’s Day, 
1875. 


Tne Prano.—Next to books, there is no inanimate 
thing in the house that can produce so much profitar 
ble pleasure asa piano. A library and a piano are 
symbols of high cultivation. These two spread that 
nobler banquet where the soul is fed, without fear 
of gluttony or dissipation. As books bring into our 
as familiar companions, the noblest 
spirits that ever wrought on earth, and permit us to 
rear our children under the influence of the noblest 
natures, so the piano, with simple incantations, 
brings up from their sleep the noble brotherhood of 
song, and persuades them to dwell among us. 
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Literary Aotices. 


From CLAXTON, Remspy, & HAFFELFINGER, Phila- 
deiphia:— 

NEW ELEMENTS FROM OLD SUBJECTS; Pre- 
ented as the Basis for a Science of Mind. Towhich 
ure added The Philosophy of Numeraiion, The Phi- 
lusophy of Government, and The Philosophy of De- 
finitions, as Applications of the Aforesaid Elements. 
by John Gaskell, In the Editor’s Preface to this 
work, written by Mr. John W. Huff, to whom the 
book is dedicated, and to whom it was bequeathed 
13 an intellectual legacy, we are informed that the 
author was an English gentleman who came to this 
country in 1819, and who died in this city in 1856. As 
a work on metaphysics, this book is remarkably clear, 
eoncise, and direct. Its author differs from other 
metaphysicians in claiming that correlation is a ne- 
cessary adjunct to the process of thinking; that, in 
fact, without either conscious or unconscious corre- 
lation, “our ideas would be like so many particles of 
dust, devoid of all connection.” 
thought 
parts; the two first always clearly indicated; the 
third often only implied, and perhaps not even 
thought of. We recommend the book to the atten- 
tion of all philosophers, who will find much that is 
original and much that is interesting within its 
pages. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

LOVE AT kd RST SIGHT. A Novel. 
Henry Curling, author of “ The Soldier of Fortune,” 
ete. A story of English life, in which there are the 


requisite quantity of beautiful women, noblemen in | 
disguise, love making, disappointments, and final | 


success, ending with their all living happily forever 
after. If one likes this class of story, they will be 
pleased with this particular specimen. 

CLARA LAKE’S DREAM. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

THE NOBLEMAN’S WIFE. By Mrs. 
Wood. 

MARTYN WARE’S TEMPTATION. By 
Henry Wood. 


Mrs. 


Three pleasant novellettes from the pen of one of | 


tle most popular of English authoresses, 
From Harper & Brotusrs, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 


A HISTORY OF GERMANY FROM THE EARLL. | 
Founded on Dr. David Mialler’s “ His- | 
| tion, in course of time settle down into the tone of 


EST TIMES. 
tory of the German People.”” By Charlton T. Lewis. 
This is a volume of less than éight hundred pages, 
yet the amount of information it contains is truly 
remarkable. It presents, in fact, a model of con- 
densed style. It opens by tracing back the Germans 


io their remote home on the plains of Central Asia, | 
and brings the history of that people down almost | 
It must be borne in mind, in | 


to the present year. 
relating the conflicts of Germany with other powers, 
the German side of the question is always given; 
which fact, it is evident, will prevent the reader 
from accepting all its statements until he has at least 
verified them by consulting more impartial and un- 
prejudiced authorities. 


CAMPAIGNING ON THE OXAS, AND THE | 
A. MacGahan, corre- | 
| constantly reminded of the productions of George 


FALLS OF KHIVA. By J. 


spondent of the New York Herald. Recent events 


have turned the attention of the world to Turkestan, | 


and from telegraphic and official reports, the general 
reader has gained a confused knowledge of that 
country and its people. The New York Herald, 


| with its unparalled enterprise, which would cause it 


Thus he divides all | 
into subjective, objective, and reflective | 


By Captain | 


Henry | 


to send a reporter to the moon or to the centre of tie 
earth, if anything out of the common order of things 
was advertised to take place in either of these 
places, had a special correspondent right in the 
heart of the barbarous empire, and iv the thick of 
the fight of Russia with the Turcomans. This vol- 
ume is the production of said special correspondent, 
being a narration of the incidents of his journey and 
his personal experiences. The narrative is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and is, moreover, profusely illus- 
trated. 

PRAIRIE AND FOREST. A Description of the 
Game of North America, with Personal Adventures 
in their Pursuit. By Parker Gillmore (“ Ubique’’), 
author of ‘“‘Gun, Rod, and Saddle,” ete. Whether 
th's volume comes into the possession of the sports- 
man or the student of natural history, it will be 
found equally interesting and valuable. It is full of 
lively descriptions of hunting adventures, which 
make ic most entertaining reading, and its desertp- 


| tions of animals and their habits may be depended 


upon as having been given by one thoroughly con- 
versant with them. 

SQUIRE ARDEN. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
All those who have read “For Love and Life,” by 
the same author, and noticed in the last number of 
GODEY’S magazine, will be desirous of obtaining 
this volume, to which the former is the sequel. It 
is, like all of Mrs. Oliphant’s stories, worth reading. 

SYLVIA’S CHOICE. A Novel. By Georgiana M. 
Craik, author of ** Mildred,” ete. Miss Craik is ai- 
ready well known as a successful writer of juvenile 
books, and has begun to make herself a reputation 
as a novelist, which this, her latest work, will ably 
sustain. 

NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC for 1875. It 
seems searcely necessary to say that the illustrations 
of this almanac are exceedingly humorous in their 
character, while the letter-press matches excellently 
well with them. 

From SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philade|phia:— 

PRCSPER MERIME£E’S LETTERS TO AN IN. 


| COGNITA; with Recollections by Lamartine and 


George Sand. Edited by Richard Henry Stoddard. 
The third of the charming publications called the 
“Bric-a-Brae Series,” has made its appearance. 
There is nothing more delightful in the whole range 
of epistolatory literature than these letters of Meri- 
mée to his fair unknown; letters characterized at 
first by lover-like tenderness, but which, continued 
through a period of more than thirty years in dura- 


true and lasting friendship. This correspondence, 
which only closed less than two years ago, created a 
sensation in the literary world of Paris when they 
were made public to that world. Of their writer, 
Americans know all too little; and this volume will 
introduce them to one of the most genial and gifted 
of French authors. 

From Dopp & Mgap, New York, through Cuax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia:— 

BY STILL WATERS. A Story for Quiet Howrs. 
By Edward Garrett, author of *‘Crooked Places,” 
ete. By the sober earnestness of the general tenor 
of the stories of Edward Garrett (which name is, 
however, the nom de plume of a woman), we are 


Macdonald; while some of the brilliant epigrams 
and shrewd satire which are scattered through the 
pages, are not unworthy of George Eliot. “ By Still 
Waters” is, as its name indicates, unsensational, but 
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it enters into the discussion of deeper mysteries of 
life with the profundity of a philosopher and the 
charity and humility of a Christian. 

OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR. By Rev. E. P. 
Roe, author of “ Barriers Burned Away,’ etc. The 
Rev. Mr. Roe is fast acquiring an enviable reputation 
as a novelist, whose stories seek not so much to deal 
in profound philosophical and social questions, but 
in those matters of more practical importance which 
touch the daily lives of human beings, and open the 
way upward to light and truth, or else lead down- 
ward to error and misery. 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM KIDD, and Others of the 
Pirates or Buccaneers who Ravaged the Seas, the 

ands, and the Continents of America Two Hun- 
Cred Yearsago. By Jolin 8. C. Abbott. It seemsa 
little curious, to say the least, to find the name of 
Captain Kidd included among the Pioneers and Pa- 
triots of America. But since Mr. Abbott has so 
decided to place him, no doubt the young people of 
America will find plenty to interest them in this 
detailed account of his life, and of the lives of others 
who followed similar callings. 


From Dopp & MgEaAp, New York, through Por- 
TER & COATES, Philadelphia:— 

WEST LAWN AND THE 
MARK’S. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, author of 
**Tempest and Sunshine,’ ete. Mrs. Holmes is a 
popular American novelist, whose works are always 
characterized by their delicacy and purity of thought 
and sentiment, and by their freedom from an ob- 
jectionable sensationalism. They do not, perhaps, 
wild greatly to the literary wealth of the country; 
but at least they abstract nothing from the morals 
of the community. 


RECTOR OF ST. 


From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, 
through the PRBSBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
Philadelphia:— 

SCEPTRES AND CROWNS. 
‘*The Wide, Wide World.” . Miss Warner's new 
story is of the same type as her earlier books. It 
would be too much to say that this book has all the 
freshness and charm which made the ** Wide, Wide 
World” and “Queechy” such universal favorites. 
Still, it is an interesting story, pervaded from begin- 
ning to end with an earnest desire to do good and.to 
make the Christian's life attractive in the eyes of 
the young. It will be an admirable book for a 
Christmas gift. 

GOLDEN AIPLES. 

A GOLDEN SUNSET. 
duff, D. D. 

FOLLOW THE LAMB. By Horatius Bonar, D. D. 

These three little books are tracts or counsels to 
Christians. They are nicely printed and bound, and 
will no doubt prove useful and interesting to many 
readers. Modern readers do not have to try their 
eyes over badly printed and illegible pages. Messrs. 
Carter's publications are especially neat and hand- 
soine. 


By the author of 


By the Rev. Edgar Woods. 
By the Rev. J. R. Mac- 


From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

QUIET HOURS. A Oodllection of Poems. The ap- 
pearance of this little volume is in itself a recom- 
mendation. Bound in flexible covers, beautifully 
printed, with red edges, it will be a tempting com- 
panion for the pocket or the hand. The poetry is 
chosen with great care, and contains a number of 
pieces which are seldom met with. Some of Aubrey 
de Vere’s, and of A. H. Clough’s, especially strike us 
as worthy of a place in collections like this which 


| will Win ?”’ 
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they have seidom before attained. We commend 
this *‘eeleetic” heartily to our readers. 

ANTONY BRADE. By Robert Lowell. It is hard 
to classify this story, whose action takes place 
partly at school among boys, and partly among older 
people. We cannot say that it will be very interest- 
ing to either age. It is written in a style of that 
kind so often to be met with in our modern maga- 
zines, Which aims at being easy and graphic, and is 
ouly jerky and hard to read. Still, the author has 
some humor, and makes his schvol boys fairly like 
the reality. 

From LEE & SHEPARD, Boston, through J. B. Lip- 
PINcoTT & Co., Philadelphia:-— 

KATHARINE EARLE. By Miss Adeline Traiton, 
author of ** An American Girl Abroad,” etc. 
Trafton shows in this volume that her talents lay es- 
pecially in a juvenile direcvion; for so long as her 
heroine is a child her novel is interesting, and credit- 
ably written. Beyond that it becomes weak and in- 
consequent. She misses her opportunities and fails 
to-master her situations. The characters are sha- 
dowy—without strength in either outline or shading ; 
and the plot is somewhat commonplace. Notwith- 
standing all this, the style is cultivated and pleasing, 
and the reader is sufficiently interested in the story 
to continue it to the end. 

THE LILY AND THE CROSS. A Tale of Ac 
By Prof. James de Mille. When Prof. de Mille at- 
tempts to write a story he generally succeeds in 
writing a very readable one; and such is the ease in 

his instance. His storyis dated back to the good 
old times of the Puritans, and abounds in adven- 
ture, humor, and sentiment. 

TAKE A PEEP. By Paul Cobden, author of “ Who 
This is the fifth volume and last but one 
of ** The Beckoning Series,” each succeeding volume 
of which we have had occasion to announce from 


Miss 


wid. 


| time to time in these pages. 


| their gentle kindness. 


THE COMING WAVE; or, The Hidden Treastre 


of High Rock. By Oliver Optic. “The Yacht Club 
Series” has progressed to the fourth volume, which 


is now before us. The book is handsomely and pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

From Noyes, HoLMgEs, & Co., Boston, through J. 
B. Lirprncott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE STARS AND THE EARTH; or, Thoughts 
upon Space, Time, and Kternity. 

THE REASONABLENESS AND EFFICACY OF 
PRAYER. By Rev. Newman Hall, D.D. 

These are two very neat little volumes, which sug- 
gest themselves to the attention of the thoughtful 
reader. The first has proved very popular in Eng- 
land, and even more popular ia America. 


From Tug AUTHORESS :— 

SUNSHINE IN SHADOW. A Oollection of Origi- 
nal Poems. This beautiful book, upon which have 
been lavished the resources of the bookbinder and 
illuminator, is prefaced by a modest disclaimer: 
* As the author makes no pretensions to be classified 
among the literary stars of the 19th century, it is 
trusted these poetical effusions will receive no un- 
generous criticism.”” She has written for her friends 
only. Her subjects are almost exclusively religious, 
and her tone is that of high faith in the realities of 
a future life, and a chastened melancholy with re- 
gard to this. Most of us have known women such 
as the authoress must be, and have felt the power of 
The imprint of herself left 
by the writer on her work is clear enough to inspire 
us with hearty good will. 
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Goden's Arm- hair. 


DECEMBER, 1874. 
TO OUR FRIENDS. 

As we-lose our volume for 1874, we must say a few 
words to the thousands of Kind friends who have 
taken Our book this year. Althougha bad year finan- 
clally with the great mass of magazine readers, and 
although many families have been compelled to eco- 

nnise in the matter of literature, we have had no 
ciuse to complain of a reduction in our circulation. 
Now this is a pleasure toa publisher to know that 
tie efforts he makes to please meet with success, 
under such circumstances. It is evident that the 
niiny years of literary labor that the publisher and 
ecitor of the Lapy’s Book has been engaged in has 
not failed in producing its fruits. The taste for good 
home reading in this country is mainly owing, as 
thousands of our exchanges daily testify, to the les- 
sons that have been conveyed generation after gene- 
ration through the articles in the Book. The taste 
for the beautiful in art, among our American homes, 
can also be credited to the Lapy’s Book. In what 
American publication ean you find pictures fit to 
adorn a home, compared to the three gem Chromos 
we have presented in our Book this year. These are 
to be continued the next year, with increased beauty. 
The steel plates have always been meritorious. The 
editor of the Record and Farmer, published at Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., endorses all of the above. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—Its stories are by the best 
writers, and are pure in language and sentiments, 
aud such as can be read aloud ina family circle. It 
is the most perfect magazine for ladies issued from 
the American press. Each number is a fresh, rich 
treat tothem. Apart entirely from the literature of 
the book, which is not merely unexceptionable, but 
for the family circle desirable, the intrinsic value of 
the receipts, the hints about domestic economy, the 
directions for the good government of the house- 
hold, the rules of life, as wellas the rules of etiquette ; 
the drawing lessons for the young; the model cot- 
tages for those intending to build; the fashion 
plates and beautiful engravings—all caleulated to 
educate the taste and better fancies, far exceed the 
price of the book; indeed, cannot in their value be 
reckoned by dollars and cents.” 

Certainly a publisher should feel a pleasure in 
thanking his patrons for their support, during a pe- 
riod when money was not as plentiful with them as 
in former years, and to renew his promises (that 
they may confide in him as heretofore) to still fur- 
ther increase his efforts to please. 

The December number has been made a real 
Christmas one. Several Christmas stories make rich 
the reading matter contained in it. 

“Christmas is here! 
Ring out, ye old bells! 
For I love to hear 
Your musical peals with their joyous spells; 
For they seem to fall from the starry spheres, 
Like an angel’s song in a world of tears: 
Enchanting my thoughts to the realms of bliss, 
And a better and happier home than this, 
And to Him who was crowned the ‘ Prince of Peace,’ 
That war, and oppression, and wrong might cease. 
Oh! dawn on the world, thou glorious day, 
When monarchs the seeptre of love shall sway ; 
For love, through Christ, is the king of all, 
And love shall trinmph when kingdoms fall. 
Christmas is here!” 


And we now heartily wish all our friends who may 


read the above whatever of the good things, in all 
kinds, reckoning from above, and from below, too, 
which belong to this festive season. 


Gonpry’s L:py's Book is withont a rival in the 
universe.—Banner, Brownstown, IIL 


WATER-GAP Houssg, Delaware Water Gap, Pa.— 
We need say nothing about the Delaware Water Gap ; 
the beauty of that place is well known. But it is of 
the new “ Water Gap House,” in favor of which we 
want to speak aword. It is situated on Sunset Hill 
about 600 feet above the Delaware River, a view of 
which is to be had tu great variety from the piazzas, 
which are extensive—five times from one end to the 
| other makes half a mile. The house is situated so 
high that you have neither mosquitos or flies. We 
were there four weeks, and no better house could be 
found in America. A good cook, baker, and pastry 
cook. Some of the dishes would have done honor to 
Augustine, and plenty abounded. The brothers 
sroadhead have laid themselves out to give pleasure. 
Good horses and carriages can be had, and the 
prices are reasonable. The walks are numerous and 
pleasant. The water for the house is supplied by 
the well-known mountain lake, and is raised by a 
steam engine ; washing water and gas in every room. 
The company were pleasant this summer, and the 
whole establishment looked home-like. Not the 
least of the recommendations is there is no bar. 
The old “ Kittatiny House” preserves its old and 
peculiar beauties. Brother Luke officiates at the 
“Water-Gap House,” and Brother Billy at the “ Kit- 
tatiny.” 


WE call attention to the fact of the Lapy’s Book 
having been considered for many years as the mosi 
acceptable present for Christmas or New Year, in 
the book line, for a wife, daughter, or sweetheart. 
A three dollar subscription will secure the Book and 
the best Chromo that has yet been given. 





WE really do not know what our Western women 
would do without GODEY. It is always up with the 
times, and the older it gets the better it becomes.— 
Gazette, Martinsville, Ind. 

WE have had numerous complaints from parties 
during the year of the non-receipt of their number 
after having received them two or three months at 
the beginning of the year, whose names have not 
been found on our list of subscribers. The fault is 
in their paying their subscription to some irrespon 
sible person. We have no one in our employ solicit- 
ing subscriptions. The best plan is to remit directly 
to this office, as announced on our colored slip. In 
doing this, there is a surety of your receiving both 
the Book and Chromo. 


Few of the fashion magazines pursue the even 
tenor of its ways as does GopEy. It has earned for 
itself a national reputation, and it nobly maintains 
its good name in the front rank of the fashionable 
world, without neglecting its literary fame.—Herald, 
Sandy Hill, N. Y. 
| aoute 

A NEATLY printed little work has just been issued 

by the Drexa Engraving and Stationery House, 1121 

Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, entitled “Card Ett 

quette.”” This has become necessary, owing to the 

demand for choice stationery and elegantly engraved 

eards—a sure indication of the taste and refinement 

of a community. This establishment is the most 

popular one for engraved visiting cards, wedding 

eards, reception cards, ete., in the country. Every 

thing is done in the most approved style, of the best 
| material and workmanship. 

WE must again remind our friends of the necessity 
of their not forgetting the fifteen cents postage along 
with their subscriptions. It will insure the more 
early receipt of their January numbers, as we oan- 
not send the Book without pre-payment of postage. 
| Look at colored slip. 
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GODEY’s 


Hou LOWAY'S MUSICAL Mout: THLY FOR DECI EMBER 
Closes the twe/fth year of this now firmly established 
periodical. It has outlived a host of others that 
have started up from time to time to rival it. Send 
40 cents to the publisher for the December number. 
We shall open the hew volume with a splendid num- 
ber for January. To every one sending us # now, 
for the year 1875, we shall prepay the postage for the 
entire year, and give as a premium $1 in new sheet 
music, postage prepaid. Address all orders to J. 
Starr Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, 
Philade!phia. 

New Sieet Justine Waitz, by Caramano, 
Lottie Mazourka, very pretty, by Mack, 
80. Kriss Kringle March, by Fawcette, splendid 
title page, 50. Holiday Hours, bagatelle, picture 
title, 40. Now the Days are all Gone Over, song for 
the close of the year, 25. Christmas Bells, spirited 
duet and chorus by Stewart, 30. Darley’s splendid 
anthem, While Shepherds Watched, 60. Address all 
orders to Mr. Holloway, as above. 





Music.— 
30 cents. 





““M. RICHARDS MUCKLE, Esq., of the Public Ledger, 
has received, at the hands of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, the decoration of the Order of the Crown of 
Prussia, for his meritorious conduct in connection 
with the transmission of funds for the relief of the 
widows and orphaus of the Franco-German war, avd 
the restoration of the University Library at Stras- 
burg, which was destroyed dw ing the struggle of 
1870-71. Thisis a deserved compliment, alike honor- 
able to the sovereign who bestuws it and the Ameri- 
can citizen who receives it.’ 


Mr. Muckle had previously received from a verdict 
of his fellow citizens the title of “ Prince of Good 
Fellows,” which isa higher one than the Emperor of 
Prussia can confer. 


THE purest article is the cheapest in the end, and 
we cheerfully recominend to all our readers that they 
ask their grocers for Dospbins’ ELEcTRIC Soap. It 
is perfectly pure, snow white, and preserves clothes 
washed with it. 


Gopgry’s Lapy’s Book.—This pioneer in the field 
of publishing an exclusively ladies magazine, giving 
for their benefit the latest fashions and useful 
knowledge in all branches peculiarly interesting to 
them, has kept its original purity of tone and its 
own peculiar style through the changes of many 
years in a most remarkabie manner. It is now in its 
eighty-ninth volume, and its originator, Mr. Louis 
A. Godey, of Philade _—. is still living, enjoying a 
vigorous intellect anda hale and hearty old age.— 
Commonwealth, Ripon, Wis. 





THERE are some people for whom at this special 
season a little more brightness might be thrown into 
their hard lives. We refer to those poor whose daily 
toil brings them only sufficient pay to provide the 
food for the tabie, scanty fare at that, leaving nothing 
to give themselves or children a trifle of enjoyment 
during the holidays. The hopes of life are even with 
the poorest of them, and whatever helps them, even 
by giving them the pleasure of seeing a shining 
Christmas tree, and participating in its gifts, will be 
reckoned as good work done among them. 


THE culinary department of a single number of 
GODEY is well worth the subseription price for one 
year.— Message, Mt. Sterling, Ill. 


AMERICAN cranberries are practically unknown to 
the English people. The only fruit found under that 
name in the Engtish markets is a very small, dark, 
acid berry from Norway and Sweden, received in 
hogsheads with water, and sold as a cheap acid fruit 
by the gallon. 


S ARM-VUHAIR. 
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DECEMBER Iw STRATIONS. — A seasonable see! 
piate is given, entitled “ Grandmamma’s Visiter’s.”’ 
One of those happy visits that grandmamma enjoys. 
A fine Chromo, “ Outin the Storm,’ well executed. 
The third we have given this year. 
Colored Fashion-plate, containing 
and several walking dresses. 
Wood-cut illustration—** Holidays at Home. 
And an extra extension sheet, filled with designs 
of dresses, and many articles of use to the ladies, 





a bride’s dress, 


| children’s dresses, ete. 


Handsome design for a lady’s travelling bag, print- 
ed in colors. 


FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
A. Gopgy. The rates for postal money orders as 


| established by law are as follows:— 


** Rates of commission eh: irged for money orders: 
On orders not exceeding ST 5 eents; over $10 and 
not exceeding $20, 10 ce nt S; over $20 and not exceed 
ing $30, 15 cents; over $30 and not exceeding $40, 20 
cents; over $40 and not exceeding $50, 25 cents: no 
fractions of cents to be introduced in an order. 
United States Treasury Notes or National Bank 
Notes only received or paid.’ 


Lo, TUE POOR BACHELORS!—We see it reported 
that the local authorities of Auckland, New Zealand, 
have instituted a yearly tax of $5a head on bache- 
lors, the proceeds of whicli are to be devoted to edu- 
cational purposes. 

The young girls in that far-off country should imi- 
tate those of Kenosha, Wis., who have “ Resolved, 
that if the young bachelors won’t come and see us, 
we will go and see them,’ and then there would be 
no bachelors. 

WeE never look at GoprY’s magazine without 
wishing that it could find its way into every family 
circle in the Jand. Send for it one vear, and you will 
never be willing to be without it again.—Democrat, 
Tyler, Texas. 





A RICH number will be our January one. Several 
New Year stories will be given; and the illustrations 
in preparation promise to be of a high order. 

In France not less than 12,000 women are employed 
in the glove trade in the department of the Loire 
alone. In the Grenoble factory there are 1200 who 
cut the gloves, making on an average four hundred 
and fifty dozen a year. A single house at Chaumont 
(Haute Marne) employs 2051 stitchers. There are 
three separate kinds of work in glove making—cut 
ting, stitching, and finishing. Men usually do the 
cutting; but lately they have employed at the Greno- 
ble manufactories four hundred or five hundred wo- 
men, who place the leather upon the iron hand, cut 
it with the aid of a balancier and prepare it for sew- 
ing. The stitchers are paid for one dozen single-but- 
toned ladies’ gloves four franes fifty centimes (90 
cents), and for two-buttoned gloves four franes sev- 
enty-five centimes (95 cents). The mistress deducts 
fifty centimes, and the workwoman is obliged to fur- 
nish the silk, at a cost of about forty centimes; three 
franes thirty centimes (66 cents) remain for one dozen 
pairs, or thirty centimes (6 cents) a pair. A good 
worker can make at most four pairs a day, but the 
majority of women do not make more than two and 
a half. 


“A Merry Christmas Waltz.”’ by Charles Neilson, 
is the very appropriate piece of music in this number. 
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AN ACTRESS'S DRESSES AND JEWELS.—’ r he follow 
ing account of an interview between the reporter of 
the Washingtoa Republican and the great actress 
JANAUSCHBK, wherein she gives an interesting de- 
scription of her dresses and jewels, is copied from 
the New York Daily Graphic :— 


Reporter.—I notice, madame, that you have many 
beautiful presents. From whom did you receive 
them ? 

Janauschek.—It would be hard to remember at 
once; but here (said Janauschek, taking up the jew- 
els lying on the table before her) is a diamond cross. 
It is beautifully set with twenty-eight diamonds, and 
is a prest nt froman American gentleman. This one 
is called the Janauschek dollar, On one side it has 
a dramatic figure, representing myself as Medea, and 
on the obverse the arms of Germany. It was pre- 
sente . by the Sehuetzenfest of Germany. These 
large carbuncles, set in gold and diamonds, and hung 
with chains of gold, were presented me by the Turk- 

ish Pm mete! wv at the Court of Germany This 
beautiful cross of diamonds and emeralds was a gift 
from the Princess Olgarto. And here isacrown. It 
is of solid gold and set with coral figures, was given 
me by the Prine ess Alice, of Darmstadt, after a per- 
formance as Medea; and here is a turquoise snake 
bracelet, with newb tongue, fastened with tiny 
chains of gold, and its scales are of pearls and dia- 
monds. It was a gift from the Empress of Austria. 
These diamond solitaire ear-rings are valued at 
2) 00). You see they are very large single stones; 
they were the royal gift of the King of Holland. And 
here is something I want you to remember : they are 
bracelets, necklace, and ear-rings made of Russian 
silver coins, fastened with gold chains. They are 
the gift of the wife of Nicholas, and the Empre: $s, at 
one time, of Russia. When the war was raging be- 
tween Russia and Austria she lived out at a country 
seat called Peterhoif. She was revered by every one, 
and especially by the living emperor. When she 
went out riding she used to have a sackful of coins 
which she would throw to the people who stood along 
the way. She saved these forme. I was her guest 
at the time, and ordered them finished as you see 
them now. This ruby pin, the ruby alone said to be 
one of the finest in the world, and worth $7000, with 
the pear-shaped pearl pendant, worth $5000 more, 
and embellished with diamonds, is also a gift from a 
vrand duchess of Russia. But one of the presents I 
prize the most is from the workingmen of Cincinnati ; 
itis a rich gold medal, with a heavy gold wreath of 
victory; and then from the workingmen of Milwau- 
k ee—God bless them—I have two large silver goblets 
and a tray; but the finest present I ever received in 
America was from George W. Childs, of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger. He is a born a He would do 
honor to any roy: al family of the world, and all Ame- 
ricans ought to be proud of him, for he is a great 
almoner of God’s zilts to the poor. He never allows 
worthy want to suffer, and many a poor widow and 
orphan child pray daily for him, as I do now (and 
ere the great actress, with much emotion, clasped 
her hands and, raising her eyes, ejaculated, ‘“‘ Heaven 
biess George W. Childs)!’ My present from him was 
a beautiful silver fruit-stand, and he wrote me a let- 
ter more beautiful than the silver. That gift has 
; een the inspiration from myself of many a charity 
to the poor. This heavy gold bracelet, which I al- 
ways wear when playing Mary Stuart and Lady 
Dedlock you see, has across its centre five large dia- 
monds. It was given me by the King of Bavaria; 
and this gold cross, set with diamonds, nine carats 
in weight, is from the Emperor of Russia : and here 
is a ring, solitaire, weighing 10% carats, and worth 
216,000; it is a regal gift from John, Archduke of 

Austria; and this splendid locket, set with six large 
diamonds, was presented me four years ago by Na- 
poleon III. Here also is an historical present con- 
sisting of bracelet, ear-rings, and necklace; it is 
made of gold coins, the very last struck by the City 
of Frankfort before its ine orporation into Prussia, 
and it was done by special permission for this pre- 
sent. There are many more—an album of the royal 
family of Prussia—but it would tire you to run 
through the list. 

Reporter.—it I’m not too inquisitive, let me ask 
you now something about your wardrobe, the num- 
ber and style of the dresses, especially in Mary Stu- 
art, Lady Dediock, and ‘* Temptation ?” 

Janauschek.—| have sixty-six with me; but that is 
only a part of my wardrobe. In “ Chesney Wold,” 
as Lady De dlock ‘and Hortense, I wear nine different 
costumes. In “ Temptation,” as Valerie, I wear six, 


end as vary v Stuart only three. My dressmaker is 
Madame Franke. She has her principal house in 
Frankt rt, but she has a branch house in Paris, and 
thinks of establishing another either in New York or 
Washington. She is the dressmaker for eight ditter- 
ent courts in Europe, and, among others, for Queen 
Victoria. She has over one hundred French dress- 
makers at work for her in her own house, and as 
many more out of it. Worth is a mere pigmy in com- 
parison with her. She rarely takes a measure, All 
a lady has to do isto send her a dress that fits, and 
she will make up a new one in the modern style. 
Here is this large royal purple velvet overmantie 
bound with black Chantilly. I paid in Europe $13 
gold for that velvet, and the violet silk dress worn 
under it is very rich. Look at the waist. You see 
it is lined with heavy white silk; all her dresses are. 
Then here is the black silk, trimmed with wide white 
chureh lace, also worn in Temptation.” The lace 
is very expensive, and is used in the rich cathedrals 
of Europe in ornamenting church altars and the sur- 
plices of the priests. Then here is my white silk and 
black laces, worn in the last scene of ** Mary Stuart:” 
itis the correct costume. All these dresses with the 
laces cost from $600 to $1500 apiece, but they are so 
good they can hardly ever wear out. And here are 
Mechlin and Brussels laces, collars, capes, and trim- 
mings, the garniture of years in Europe, where these 
old laces can only be obtained. 





A GENTLEMAN isa Christian in spirit that will take 
a polish. The rest are but plated goods; and how- 
ever excellent their fashion, rnb them more or less, 
the base metal! will appear through. 

WE have a copy of Gopry before us, also one of 
1832; even at that time it was a superior magazine, 
and has been increasing in worth gradually but no- 
ticeably ever since. We do not see that it can get 
much better, but Godey is a man of great resources. 
The reflection also comes to us how many good 
magazines have been born, flourished for a time, or 
struggled, but finally died in the intervening years, 
since GODEY’s LADY’s BOOK was ushered into exist- 
ence.—epubiican, MeConnelsburg, Pa 


AN Alabama editor winds up an editorial on the 
corn crop with the remark: “ We have in our edi- 
torial sanctum a pair of magnificent ears. They are 
nearly a foot in length, and compactly filled. We 
believe they would be excellent for seed.” 


“You can do anything, if you have patience,” said 
an old uncle, who had made a fortune, to his nephew, 
who had nearly spent one. ‘ Water may be carried 
in a sieve, if you only wait.” “* How long?” asked the 
petulant young pa he who was impatie nt for 
pee Aaa id man’s death. “Till it freezes,” was the cold 
reply. 


AMERICANS who have daughters for sale read 
this :— 

“ Nobility is a much cheaper and commoner article 
in Europe than rs / of our American snobs seem 
to be aware of. ‘Taking France as an example, we 
find that, according to the last census, there were 
101,7-6 Frenchmen bearing titles. Satisfied that 
there was considerable sham about this, the MceMa- 
hon government has issued an order calling upon all 
nobles to come forward and prove their titles, and 
pointing out that a patent of nobility confers a title 
on the head of a family only, and not upon his kins- 
folk to the third, fourth, and fifth degree. As the 
first fruit of this overhauling, some thirty spurious 
nobles drawing government salaries have been re- 
duced to the ranks as commoners for lack of 4 
authenticated 4ocuments. In addition to the larg 
number of titled personages, there are set down " 
the census 3),000 others who use the prefix ‘De’ to 
their names as being of aristocratic caste. The real 
truth, however, is that there are only 30,000 genuine 
nobles in France—enough, in all conscience, when 
we consider the havoc made among the nobility by 
the great revolution. The number of these nobles 
or bogus nobles who infest Paris, and are eager in 
pursuit of American heiresses, mere penniless ad- 
venturers who will marry a danseuse, or a prima 
donna, or a grocer’s daughter, so that she has 
money, is said to be very large, and they beset 
Aimerican families in Paris continually, and lay al 
sorts of traps for their gannie. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR EpITORS.—A correspondent 
of one of our papers writing from Paris, in giving a 
description of the office of the Figaro in that city, 
says:— 

“There is also one very large room whose sides 
tre hung with masks and glittering foils. Each day 
it two o'clock all the employés assemble in the room 
and receive lessons in fencing from anexpert. This 
is obligatory on each one, for the reason that each 
individ ial is expected to hold himself in readiness 
to call or be called to the field of honor at a mo. 
ment’s notice. Any hesitation in such a case would 
secure the instant dismisSal of the individuai in 
volved.”’ 





A RECENT writer gives an amusing account of a 
baby monkey: “* He was a little bit of a fellow, about 
as large as a kitten, and had a tail as long as his 
mother’s, but he looked very old in the face. When 
I first went to see him the mother monkey was hold 
ing him in her arms, but presently he crawled to the 
lioor, then out through the bars and upon my knee. 
I thought it strange that the mother was not afraid 
of losing it; but when I moved my hand to stroke it, 
back went the little monkey, swift as a dart into his 
inother’s arms. Pretty soon he erawled away again 
und then I saw that the mother monkey had hold of 
the tip of his tail with her fingers, and as the little 
one crawled away from her she let him go as far as 
she could reach, but never let goof his tail; and when 
anybody moved a hand to touch him she pulled him 
back into the cage. She never seemed to relax this 
hold by day or night till the little fellow was two 
months old, then she let him go. But her mother in- 
stinets were very marked even then. The cage con- 
tained a ‘happy family’ of dogs, cats, monkeys, and 
guinea pigs, sleeping in one box together, so when 
the little monkey crept out of his mother’s arms she 
would reach down into the box and take up a little 
puppy, or kitten. or guinea pig, and nurse and fondle 
it just as though it were her own. She did not seem 
quite contented without some sort of a young thing 
in her motherly arms 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
iditress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at. 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

se particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
eounty, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular nh imber must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
ill MSS. Hereafter we will not take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

. 3. L. C.—Sent pattern September zlst. 

H.—Sent necklace 21st. 

Mrs. M. W.—Sent handkerchiefs 23d. 

J. G. C.—Sent collars 23d 

Mrs. L. M.—Sent skirt supporter 23d. 

Mrs. C, J. G.—Sent wrapper 25th. 

Cc, J. M.—Sent hat 28th. 

M. A.—Sent dress, ete., 29th. 

Mrs. L. C. T.—Sent wardrobe 30th. 

Mrs. M. P.—Sent shawl October 3d. 

Miss J. C.—Sent zephyr 5th. 

C. L. M.—Sent bonnet 6th. 

A. G.—Sent locket 9th. 

Mrs. S. D.—Sent skirt supporter 12th: 

C. T. R.—Sent lead comb 15th. 

Mrs. H. J. of C. 5., R. T., J. B.—Sent skirt sup- 
porters 17th 

Jamie.—For engagement rings, the diamond soli- 
taireisthe favorite. Single pearls are also considered 
particularly appropriate. 

Georgiana H.—Visiting cards for ladies this season 
are rather larger than formerly, and of the finest 
white, unglazed English eard-board. Gentlemen use 
a small, heavy eard of the same quality. 

M. F. W.—In the January number will be published 
the definitions you desire. Patchwork wi!l shortly 
be given. 






| first received. 


Mrs. F. D.—** Homes of Genius.’’ Sent you a letter 
to Providence, R. l. Returned by P. 0. departmeni. 
Could not tind you. 

“Those Blue Eyes,” and * Love Ever,” declined. 
We do not exchange for poetry. No stamp for reply 

Margaret.—l. See Chitebat, November number. 2. 
A suit of deep navy blue, either silk and C none re, 
or Cc ashmere alone, whichever is thought advisabie 

“ Almost Heroic,” declined. No stamp for answer 

C. S. F.—We cannot answer your questions. Never 
recommend any of the articles that are sold for such 
purposes. 

A Subscriber.—Consult your physician; h 
understand your system better. 

The Night Storm,” declined. 

H. R.—It is a dangerous practice to pull out the 
long hairs that sometimes grow in the nostrils. The 
best way is to cut them slight! y with the scissors. 


e would 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAVING had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter e ry commissions for any who may de 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil 
las, and manteilets will be chesen with a view to eco 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 

the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 


When goods are ordered, the fashions that preva il 
here govern the purchase ; there! no articles wil 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 


action must be considered final 


The publisher of the Lapy’s Boox has no interest 


in this department, and knows nothing of its trans 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the 1 y 8 Book, the 


Fashion Editress does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nie dl by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which mu¢ wisin choice. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress composed of green silk and 
cloth. The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with a silk 
plaiting with a cloth band above cut out in scallops 
andturrets. Basque and overskirt of cloth, trimmed 
with fringe and rows of machine stitching. Cuffs, 
revers, and pocket of silk. Bonnet of felt, trimmed 
with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Carriage dress of blue silk and velvet. The 
front breadth is | Cetenmed with puffs, with velvet 
apron and revers; the side and back breadths with 
two folds of wneud seal yped. Basque waist, trimmed 
with velvet and velvet revers. Blue velvet and silk 
bonnet, trimmed with blue feathers. Russia sable 
muff. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of two shades of brown silk. 
The dress 1s made of the lightest shade; the front 
breadth is trimmed with pointed folds of the darker 
silk: the side breadths with revers of the lighter, 
trimmed with buttons, and crosswise folds of the 
darker; the back breadths with dark ruffles. Jacket 
bodice, with fan back of dark silk. Fraise of the 
darker; surplice neck. Coat sleeves, trimmed to 
correspond with avaist. 

Fig. 4.—Bride’s dress of heavy white silk, made 
with one skirt and polonaise. The skirt is trimmed 
with one ruffle on the back breadth, which is headed 














with a row of point lace headed with a ruche, which 
wlso extends up the sides. The polonaise is cut 
surplice at the throat, and is trimmed with lace to 
correspond. Lace bows up the front of the skirt. 
Ulusion veil, and orange blossoms. 

Fig. 5.—Waiking dress of purple silk and camel’s- 
hair. The underskirt is of silk, trimmed with one 
ruffle; the polonaise is of the camel’s-hair with vel- 
vet cults, revers, and sash, and trimmed with fur. 
Muifto match. Veivet bonnet, trimmed with feather 
and silk. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Waiking dress. Underskirt of heavy black 
silk, trimmed with narrow ruffles all the way up to 
the waist in the back, and four in front, finished at 
the side with velvet bows. Apron, overskirt, and 
basque bodice of camel's bair, trimmed with the silk 
stitched with several rows of stitching. Black vel- 
vet bonnet, trimmed with lace, pink roses, and 
black feathers. 

big. 2.—Walking suit of dark brown silk and 
Cashmere, the plailings on the front breadth; bows 
and ends are of silk and ribbon, the rest is of Cash- 
mere. Brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with silk, 
ribbon, and feather. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of dark green serge, made 
with two skirts; the under one trimmed with two 
ruffles, the upper one simply hemmed. Sacque of 
heavy cloth, trimmed with passementerie and fringe. 
Bonnet of silk and velvet to match dress in color. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of purple silk, the front 
breadth covered with plaitings, the back breadths 
with two ruffles. The polonaise is trimmed with 
lace insertion and edging, and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of navy blue silk. The front 
breadth is formed of puffs of two shades running 
lengthwise; the back breadths are puffed across. 
The edge of skirt is trimmed with a ruffle. Basque 
bodiee, cut surplice, with fraise around it. Slightly 
open sleeves. 

Fig. 6.—Plain gray and striped carmelite. The 
skirt is plain. The striped tunic is cut up in the 
centre of the front, and puffed at the back ; it is bor- 
dered with a dark gray silk band. A row of pearl 
buttons ornaments the band in front, and a dark 
faiile bow is placed at the top of the opening at the 
back. The chatelaine bag is of dark gray faille. 
The bodice is trimmed as a simulated waistcoat and 
violin back with gray faille. A gimp fourragére 
decorates the chest. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with 
gray velvet and feather. 

Fig. 7.—Brown silk skirt, with homespun bodice 
and tunic. The skirt is kilt-plaited to the knee; the 
tunic is round in front, square at the back, and 
looped up at the side under a large brown faille bow 
and an oxydised silver button. The bodice fastens 
at the side, and has a plain round basque. The 
sleeves terminate with three bands, each of which 
is fastened down with an oxydised silver button. 
Homespun costumes are simply ornamented with 
rows of stitching. Bonnet of brown silk, trimmed 
with velvet feather and jet. 

Fig. 8.—Hat of brown felt, trimmed with brown 
velvet, silk, and fancy wing, with jet buckle in cen- 
tre of bow at the side. 

Fig. 9.—Hat of navy blue velvet, trimmed with 
plaited silk, blue steel buckles, and long ostrich 
feather in the natural color. 

Fig. 10.—Hat of dark green velvet, trimmed with 
satin, feathers, and flowers. 

Fig. 11.—Chemisette, with linen collar, with an in- 
ner plaiting of thin worked muslin. 
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Fig. 12.—Blue serge frock for a girl of six. The 
back of the skirt is trimmed with flounces, and the 
front with stripes of braid and buttons. High 
bodice, with basques and coat-shaped sleeves, all 


| trimmed with braid and buttons. 


Fig. 13.—Bow for the hair, of navy blue velvet; 
peacock’s feathers, and steel dagger and chain. 

Fig. 14.—Cuif of linen, with plaited frills of cam- 
bric. 

Fig. 15.—Front and collar for gentlemen. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Girl of eight. Waterproof tweed costume 
skirt, bordered with a kilt plaiting. Princesse redin- 
gote, trimmed with braid. Revers, cuffs, and waist- 
band of darker shade of tweed. 

Fig. 2.—Boy of seven. Sailor suit of blue serge, 
trimmed with white braid. 

Fig. 3.—Girl of fourteen. Brown Cashmere, trimmed 
with velvet of adarker shade. The skirt is bordered 
witha plaiting; the front is ornamented with a series 
of tucks, and the sides with fringe and velvet. Bod- 
ice with velvet waistcoat and revers. 

Fig. 4.—Bey ofeight. Knickerbocker suit of tweed. 
Straight jacket and waistcoat; trowsers to the knee. 

Fig. 5.—Girl of three. Blue poplin coat, with cape, 
both trimmed with modern point lace. Velvet sash. 

Fig. 6.—Girl of twelve. Moss-green silk skirt, 
trimmed with tucks. Black silk polonaise, bordered 
with cocks’ feathers. The tunic of the polonaise is 
lined with silk similar to the skirt, and the sides are 
ivlded back to show the lining. 

Fig. 7.—Lambrequin to put up with lace curtains, 
made of blue terry, with border of flowered white 
and blue silk; tassels of blue silk. It is so arranged 
as not to show any cornice. 

Fiz. 8.—Bow for the hair, made of blue velvet, with 
silver cord and tassels looped through it. 

Fig. 9.—Evening chignon, composed of finger puffs 
and two long curls. 

Fig. 10.—Fashionable belt, made of black silk or 
velvet, and trimmed with passementerie. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Front and back view of mantle, 
made of black velvet, and trimmed with feathers 
and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 13.—Boy’s tweed frock. Boy of three. Gray 
tweed, with velvet sleeveless jacket. The skirt is 
sewn to an under waistcoat, which has long gray 
sleeves with velvet cuffs. 

Fig. 14.—Infants’ long robe. The front en tablier, 
formed of puffs divided into diamonds by rufties and 
insertion; the sides and sleeves are trimmed witha 
plaited ruffie. 

Fig. 15.—Girl’s cloth paletot, made of navy Diue 
cloth, and trimmed with ribbon bows and blue steel 
buckles. 

Fig. 16. — Ladies’ flannel skirt, the edge finished 
with silk embroidery. 

Fig. 17.—Apron. The middle of the apron is of 
white cambric. The edge of pink-and-white spotted 
canmrbric, and a simple pattern inembroidery is placed 
around, headed by a stitched band of the pink-and- 
white cambric. 

Fig. 18.—Different styles of fashionable handker- 
chiefs, with colored borders and embroidered letiers, 
for gentlemen. 

Fig. 19.—Blue waterproof cloak for miss of thirteen 
years. 

Fig. 20.—Piqué dress for child two years old. The 
front breadth braided en tablier, and a braiding 
pattern going around the skirt in the back over the 
hem. 

Fig. 21.—Dress for little girl, made of blue Cashi- 
mere. The front breadth trimmed with four narrow 


| ruffles; the back breadths with braid. Low square 
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corsage. A white muslin high neck waist should be 
worn underneath. 

Fig. 22.—Dress for girl of eight years. The under- 
skirt is of gray Cashmere, trimmed with three bands 
of blue velvet. The polonaise is of blue, simply 
hemmed. 


Fig. 23.—Cloak for infant of six months, of white | 


Cashmere, trimmed with blue velvet. 
muslin, trimmed with blue. 

Fig. 24.—Morning dress for little girl, made of gray 
Cashmere, trimmed with cherry-colored velvet. 


Cap of white 





MORNING COSTUMES. 
(See Engravings, Page 5C4.) 

Fig. 1.—White Cashmere morning robe, made with 
a broad box-plait and pouf in the back, and trimmed 
with blue or cherry-colored ribbon bows. 

Fig. 2.—Morning robe of blue and gray striped 
reps, made plain, with cuffs, collar, and pockets of 
silk of darker shade; blue silk buttons up the front. 





BONNETS. 
(See Engravings, Page 505.) 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of black veivet, trimmed with satin, 
pink roses, and feather. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of gray silk, trimmed with velvet, 
pink roses, and fine flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of navy blue velvet, trimmed with 
a lighter shade of velvet, feather, and pink roses. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of purple velvet and silk, trimmed 
with flowers and feathers. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

As the season advances it shows that the dark 
colors that promised to be so very fashionable early 
in the season have rapidly gained in favor, and al- 
thoagh black has by no means been discarded, the 
others have gained in popularity. Chestnut-brown, 
reddish violet or plum-color, and dark blue are the 
favorite colors. 

The matelassé silks are a new fabric, introduced 
this season; they are very heavy, and are woven in 
patterns which look like quilting, and are used for 
parts of costumes, and the cuirass basque or polo- 
naise. Silk and cloth, Cashmere, or camel’s-hair are 


used with silk for costumes, although a very large | 


number of woollen suits are made entirely of the 
woollen goods. <A very elegant suit seen was made 
of chestnut-brown grosgrain; back breadths demi 
train, with wide flounce, edged with knife plaiting, 
a panier pouvys caught in place by wide sashes of the 
rich dark brown velvet of which the front breadths 
were made; the little velvet jacket had gros grain 
sleeves with diagonal bands of velvet and silk plait- 
ings. A plum-colored gros grain imported toilet had 
a tablier front made of fine perpendicular shirrings, 
a narrow plaited flounce on the front of the skirt; at 
the sides were double revers fastened down by large 
crochet buttons. An extension flounce at the back 
had a plaited ruffie on the bottom, with double head- 
ing; a diagonal overskirt was looped to forma pointed 
panier, edged with netted fringe; a little jacket had 
chemisette before and behind, of shirred silk with 
round collar; and the coat sleeves were buttoned up 
on the outside from cuff to shoulder. An elegant 








| skunk fur. 


Backs and fronts of dresses do not correspond; the 
attention seems to be concentrated on the many 
new and beautiful styles of making the fronts. Many 
of the dresses have the overskirts draped to have two 
or three aprons that lie in deep folds, each edged with 
either jet or silk netted fringe. The cuirass or little 
pointed basque and demi train complete a costume 
upon which the trimmings are so elaborate as to al- 
most defy description. Sleeves are all closely-fitting 
and small at the wrist, sometimes left open at the 
outer wrist seam and filled in with white lace. 

Chocolate and chestnut-brown matelassé, also 
black, is very elegant made up into sacques, and 
trimmed with fur of silver fox and Shetland seal. 
Velvet garments have borders of crows’ and rooks’ 
feathers in bands. Jet is also extensively used on 
velvet garments, as is also embroidery. 

The passion for jet seems as yet unabated, in fact 
everything but bonnets is loaded down with it; they 
have it used on them move sparingly. How one-half 
the garments we have seen and examined are to be 
worn we can hardly imagine; the weight of them 
is fearful, but we suppose Fashion, being a stern 
monitress, requires strict obedience from her sub- 
jects, and that, it being the mode, the dames and de- 
moiselles will not feel the weight of their grandeur. 
Some of them are perfectly exquisite, and by sun or 
gas-light are one brilliant mass of glistening sheen. 
But, like almost all fashions, it is, we fear, being car- 
ried to excess, so that one season will finish it up; 
if worn in moderation it would survive for two or 
three. Many, in fact most, of these garments are im- 
ported, but we have seen equally beautiful ones of 
home manufacture. 

Polonaises of camel’s-hair are worn very loose, 
either with or without a beit; the skirt is very sligit- 
ly draped, all the fulness and drapery being in the 
back, making plain, smooth sides and front. The 
polonaise fits smoothly over the hips, and this is 
given the appearance of the cuirass by numerous 
parallel rows of Titan braid an inch wide, either 
lengthwise or horizontally on the body and over the 
hips in basque shape. A border of other trimmin:, 
such as fur or fringe, completes the resemblance. 


| This border is often made of dark skunk fur, in 


which a few gray hairs have been inserted by art. 
A polonaise of ink gray (nearly black) camel’s-hair 
is very handsome, trimmed with black braid and 
These polonaises can be worn over a 
silk or velvet underskirt. Cashmere polonaises have 
row upon row of jet galloon on the cuirass and 
sleeves, with jet fringe or lace on the edges.. Those 
of velvet are similarly trimmed, or else edged with 
silver fox fur, chinchilla, or black marten. For in- 
expensive serge and alpaca polonaises, the Titan 
braid is used, with a knife plaiting of the material 
as a border. Ladies who are short waisted add to 
their apparent length by putting lengthwise rows 
of braid on the cuirass; others have semi-diagonal 
bands around it. 

We have been asked aboutfurs. Dark fursstillare, 
and will remain, in favor. The fashionable set con- 


| sists of a long boa and muff; boas for general wear 


black silk costume had loose shirred tablier, each | 


set of shirrs headed bya wreath of appliqué jet roses 


| and searce. 


and leaves edged with jet fringe, wide side revers, | 


trimmed with similar work, and deep flounce edged 
with knife plaiting. Small round basque to match, 


edged with jet fringe; the back’a mass of jet em. | 


broidery ; and coat sleeves, trimmed with four diago- 
nal rows of the same. 
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are two yards long; muffs are of medium size. Col- 
lars are only worn by elderly ladies, or by those who 
require greater protection for the chest. The first 
and most expensive fur is the very dark Russian 
sable; next the black fox, which is both expensive 
Then comes silver fox, a beautiful, 
dressy, and expensive fur; then the ever pretty but 
perishable chinchilla, finely shaded and velvet-like, 
but very easily rubbed up and destroyed. Seal-skin 
does and will retain its popularity for cloaks, the fur 
being so short that it does not give that bunehy ap- 


| pearance, which so many persons object to in a fur 
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sacque. The sacquesare made longer than last win- | The fancy for long-wristed gloves continues; three 


ter, and are either finished plain or with a border of 
otter, sable, or black marten; those with borders are 
cousidered more dressy ; the collar, cuffs, and border 
are allof the same fur. Mink and ermine have both 
lost their popularity, although when good, service- 
able furs for general wear are needed, mink is still 
by many preferred. Ermine is much reduced in 
price, and is still liked for evening wear, it looking 
so much more dressy than dayk fur. For low-priced 
iurs for general wear, the black marten, with its long 
tieece, is most generally used. Astrakhan furs with 
a certain few still retain their popularity; sacques, 
where warmth is desired, are frequently chosen of 
thisfur. Ladiesin mourning can wear any dark fur, 
only the linings and trimmiuygs should be of biack. 
Fur trimmings ean be bought of almost any fur, and 
are a pretty but expensive addition to a garment. 
Fur linings are-also very much used in wraps, but by 
many are not liked, as the hairs are apt to come out 
and stick to a woollen costume. Children wear seal- 
skin sacques, boa, muff, and cap. Also the same of 
gray Persian far, trimmed with a border of seal-skin. 
For the little ones, white coney sacques still continue 
popular. 

Bonnets or hats match the suit with which they are 
to be worn. When not of black, scarlet, carmine, 
aud the rich cardinal red are much used on black 
bonnets; also bows, and neckties, and sashes, with 
house dresses. The catagon braid is tied with a bow 
of these colors. Both the hats and bonnets are worn 
far back on the head, and are, to some faces, exceed- 
ingly becoming. Never has felt been so very popular ; 
some of the soft gray ones, with ostrich plumes in 
natural colors and pink roses, areexquisite. At pre- 
sent the destruction of-all small birds, as ornaments 
for hats and bonnets, is enormous on both continents. 
The demand for them, when their hue has been 
changed to scarlet by the dyer’s aid, can scarcely be 
supplied. So with tiny humming-birds, with glanc- 
ing heads, like nothing so much asascrap of flaming 
foil set by a jeweller beneath a bit of red cut glass, 
and with breasts of chrysoprase and wings of sar- 
donyx, rosy brown. And there are other birds of 
the blue gray of onyx, with delicate tinges of white, 
and birds of tawny brown with a dash of sear- 
let. They perch saucily on hats, with outspreadd 
wings of flame color or black, with opal tints, as 
plump and tempting to epicurean paiate as any ever 
served up broiled on toast. Canit be that this in- 
creasing demand for bird, and wing and tail of bird 
is just a relic of the savage state, and owes its origin 
to an idea connected with that which induces the 
dandies of the Fiji Islands to wear the tibias of de- 
parted relations, while the belles cover their heads 
with feathers steeped in grease ? But fashion has de- 
creed that birds and wings are to be worn, and they 
certainly give a youthful, stylish effect to a hat or 
bonnet. 

A rich bonnet, becoming either to brunettes or pure 
blondes, shows the arrangement of the new cardinal 
shades. The foundation is velvet of the darkest 
eardinal color, trimmed with velvet loops showing 
lighter facings of grosgrain; short ostrich tips, seve- 
ral in number, nodding in front, show three or four 
of these deep shades, while the face trimming is a 
half wreath of six or seven cardinal roses amidst soft 
puffs of gros grain, that begin just beyond the mid- 
dle of the front, and extend far back on the left side. 
The most stylish felt hats are somewhat in sailor 
shape, with ample low crowns and wide brims rolled 
evenly all around, or-else turned straight up in front, 
and held there by a bow, bird, or fiower cluster. A 


hat band of velvet is the only other trimming, with | 


perhaps some upright loops behind. 


or four buttuns are worn in the daytime, six buttons 
for evening gloves. Plain gloves are most worn, but 
many persons prefer the backs embroidered. The 
colors are mostly the dark shades, to match cos- 
tumes. Undressed kid gloves are fashionable for all 
but full dress occasions ; they have one disadvantage 
over the other kid, in soiling so very easily, but are 
sold at much less. 

Black velvet necklaces are worn again now that it 
is the fashion to dress the neck very high. These are 
in dog-coliar shape, being bands of inch wide velvet, 
hooked behind under a bow and long streaming ends, 
and are to be worn high and tight around the neck, 
above the ruff or collar. Imported necklaces have 
a velvet pendant in front, ornamented with a silver 
cross, massive looking, and enamelled with black or 
blue, or else in lighter filigree silver. Fanciful orna- 
ments dot the neckband, such as silver coins, cres- 
cents, doves, stars, sickles, hearts, etc. Ladies also 
add bands of black velvet for the wrist, working but- 
tonholes in them, and using handsome sleeve but- 
tons to fasten them. 

Among other novelties are wide, beaded collars of 
jet alone, or of mingled jet and blue steel beads. 
They are four or five inches deep all around, are fast- 
ened behind, and are in the usual latticed pattern. 
Black lace barbes are now much used as neckties. 
Striped percale collars with turned-over points in 
front have three box-plaits behind, and the edges are 
scalloped and wrought in buttonhole stitch with a 
color. Dressy collars of white linen have hem-stitched 
edges with folds and box-plaits, and are finished with 
lace. New linen collars are straight and high all 
around, with the square fronts slightly curved or 
bent over, not pointed. These are either very plain, 
or else have a single row of hem stitching near the 
edge. The cuffs to match are wide and square. A 
great deal of sheer muslin is associated with linen 
collars in the way of three box-plaits let in the back, 
or else upright bows in front, not in loops, but a 
plaited frill hemmed on each edge, and a strap across 
the middle. A similar bow trims each cuff. Ladies 
are also now wearing the folded white lawn cravats 
in vogue for gentlemen. These are quite narrow, 
and sometimes have a bit of lace or embroidery on 
the ends, though piain ones are in good style. Neck- 
ties of Swiss muslin are sewed in plaits to pass around 
the neck, and edged with narrow Malines or Valen- 
ciennes lace. The wide ends are then ornamented 
with blocks of lace and embroidery ; these are worn 
with the plainest linen collars. 

Handsome pocket-handkerchiefs have round cor- 
ners, and an embroidered border four inches deep. 
The needlework is exquisitely done, and the edges 
are scalloped so that they can be used either with or 
without lace. 

It has been our pleasure to speak of so many new 
and useful inventions manufactured by the Ellis 
Manufacturing Company, that we thought our task 
completed. But we find this firm is not going to yet 
cease the work commenced. We have seen two new 
inventions, the Nilsson Stocking Supporter and 
shoulder brace combined, and the N. G. Stocking 
Supporter. The former is constructed upon physio- 
logical principles, having for its aim health and com- 
fort. It supports the skirts from the shoulders, and 
also forms a braee, particularly adapted to young 
misses, and suppliesa want long felt. The N. G. 8.58. 
is the same as the Fifth Avenue S. S. except the 
clasps, Which are greatly improved. The Fashion 
Editress can furnish either of these if desired. The 
N. G. S. S. is of the same prices as the Fifth Avenue 
8. S; the Nilsson S. S. $1.°5 apieee. 

FASHION. 
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per day athome. Terms Free. Address 
GEO. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$55$20 


for First-class Pianos, sent on trial. Circulars 
free. U.S. P1ano Co., 810 Broadway, N. Y. 





CASHMERE 


$29 ‘ 
BOUQUET Perfume. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Powder. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 























HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 

and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is 

to interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practi- 

cal, sensible; and to have really permanent worth, 
while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are:— 


J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
Louisa M. Alcott, 
Rebecca H. Davis, 
Ruth Chesterfield, 
Samuel W. Cozzens, 


Dr. I. I. Hayes, 

Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Louise C. Moulton, 
C. A. Stephens, 

M. A. Denison, 

Geo. M. Towle. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 

comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur-Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Decla=- 
Historical Articles, mations, 
Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $1.75. This includes the 
payment of Postage, by the publishers. Specimen 
copies sent free. Please mention what paper you | 
saw this in. 


WHAT ARE PILES? READ! “ PLAIN 

BLUNT Facts,’? a Treatise on the 

Causes, History, Cure, and Preven- 

tion of PILES. Published by P. 

. " NEUSTAEDTER & CO.,, 46 Walker 

Street, New York. Sent FREE to all parts of the 
United States on receipt of a letter stamp. 


TATTERDEMALIONS 
Only neglect to buy ENG- 
LISH CHANNEL Shoes. 
If you want a shoe that 


CHANNE won't wear ragged on 
your pretty feet, ladies, 


insist on buying only these. You can see the channel 
ou the sole. 





Gleason’s Monthly Companion. This Mara- 
zine is without any exception the cheapest monthly 
in existence. The price is only $1 per annum, and a 
large $5 oi] chromo, 13x16, free. F. GLEASON, Pub- 
lisher, 562 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


The Home Cirele. This elegant weekly is the 
best and cheapest illustrated literary paper in the 
United States—brimful of good things every week. 
Only #2 a year, besides a large, elegant $6 oil chromo, 
15x19, free. Elegant premiums given for clubs, or 
cash commission to agents. Sample copies free. For 
sale by all newsdealersat5 cents per copy. F. GLEA- 
SON, Publisher, 562 Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 








Published Quarterly.—J ANUARY NUMBER just issued, 
and contains over 100 PaGEs, 600 ENGRAVINGS, de- 
scriptions of more than 500 of our best Flowers and 
Vegetables, with Directions for Culture, COLORED 
PLATE, etc.—The most useful and elegant work of 
the kind in the world.—Only 26 cents for the year. 





| Published in English and German 


ddress, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


- EMPLOYMENT. | 


I want 1000 agents to canvass for the 
COMPLETE HERBALIST, and 
The Growing World. 


1 will give such terms and furnish such advertising 
facilities that no man need make less than $200 per 


| month and all expenses—no matter whether he ever 


PERRY, MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. | 


canvassed before or not. Address DR. O, PHELPS 


| BROWN, No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J., 


and full particulars will be sent by return mail. 





CHENEY’S AMERICAN SILKS. 


These Silks are made in the most approved manner, and are GUARANTEED to surpass in 


WEIGHT, FINISH, and DURABILITY any 


Ladies are especially requested to ask to see 


that can be obtained at corresponding prices. 
the full variety of these Silks before purchasing 


any others, which are now offered at all the leading Dry Goods Stores throughout the country. 
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‘IT IS AMAZING 


that people neglect their teeth so shamefully, when the ines- 
timable blessing of sound teeth may be enjoyed to a ripe old 
age if they are thoroughly cleansed every day. The regular 
use of SOZODONT, that pure and unequalled dentifrice, will 
keep the ivory unsullied, the gums ruddy, and the breath 
pure and sweet. The increasing demand for it, both in our 
own country and Europe, speaks volumes for its great merits. 
SOZODONT, being composed exclusively of hygienic vegetable 
elements, and containing no solvent, is the only dentifrice 
which, while whitening the enamel, preserves its soundness. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
RED, BLUE, WHITE,| Ladies at Home 


Clear & Transparent. 
And Men who have other business, wanted as 


Glass Cards Your Name Beautifilly 
agents. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOoD Pay. Send 


rinted in GOLD! on 1 doz. for 50c. post paid, 3 doz. 
1. Must have Agents everywhere. Outfits 25e. Sam- | 3-ceng stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COM- 
ples 1c. F. K. SMITH, Bangor, Maine. PANY, 3941 Park Place, New York. : 


Ladies! Just the Paper for You!! 


SEND TEN CENTS FOR TRIAL TRI? THREE MONTHS. 


The LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 
And Pictorial Home Companion. 

A beautiful new home paper, devoted to Eaeinezineg, House- 
hold Eleganeies, Fashions, Music, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Social 
Amusements, Home Pets, Flowers, Window Gardening, Cottages, 
Garden Decorations, ete. The finest Journal of Household Art in 
America. Beautifully Illustrated. Every number a perfect Gem. 
The handsomest Ladies’ paper in the United States. 
$1.30 per year, including exquisite chromo, “My Window Garden.” 

65 for 6 m., - . “Gems of Flower Garden.” 

35 3 m., “ . “ 

10 “ 3m. on trial; specimen copies, 5 cents. 

Club Agents Wanted. Premium Lists Free. 


THE LITTLE GEM AND YCUNG FOLKS’ FAVORITE. 


A charming paper for the Young Folks; pretty; full of pictures; 
= lots of fun; stories, amusements, games, with g hints for self- 
* improvement and education. The best and cheapest of Children’s 
Journals. Price, 60c. per year, including handsome Engraving or 
Chromo. Specimen copies 3 cts. WANTED—Boys and girls to get 
¢ up clubs everywhere. Send for Premium List, 

WINDOW GARDENING.—A new book, superbly illustrated, devoted to culture of Plants, Bulbs, and 
Flowers for In.doors, with handsome illustrations of Hanging-baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor Decorations. 
ma ae A iiustrages, 250 Engravings. The most complete book ever published. Price, 1.50; sent pre- 
paid by mail. 

LADIES’ CABINET INITIAL NOTE PAPER.—Rose or Violet Tinted. Your own Initial. 
Superb Novelty. Highly Perfumed. Pretty Chromo in each box. Price 50 cents per box. 

THE HORTICULTURIST.—Devoted to Gardening, Flowers, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Fruits, 
Greenhouses, Cottages, Lawns, and Rural Art. Price 30 cents on trial three months. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Ruraland Household Books, Games and Amusements. Price 10c. 

Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Pub., 46 Beekman St., N. Y. City. P. 0. Box 2445. 


The Little Corporal. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MACAZINE FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 
This magazine has now been nearly ten years before the public, and has secured for itself the 
highest reputation, for the excellence of its reading matter and the beauty of its illustrations. 
ts conductors aim to provide in each number wholesome entertainment for the Little 
Folks, one Folks, and Old Folks with young hearts. Terms $1.50 a year, Postage 
Paid. Clubs of 5 names at one time, 1.10 each Postage Paid. Specimen numbers 10 cents. 


T M th - ! All new subscribers for 1875 whose names 

wo on 3 ree are sent during this month will receive 

the remaining numbers of this lin free! Cer Bun Premiums for Clubs! 
Address, JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, Chicago, Ilis. 
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TO ADVERTISERS.—The Lady’s Book as an advertising medium is 
superior to any other periodical or paper published, 
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Cloth Stuck, 


SOLE AGENT 





John Thornton, 


JAMES SMITH & SONS’ 
SEWING 
MACHINE 

NEEDLES. 


44 WHITE STREET, NEW YORK, & 211-213 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR THE 
United States. 











Teaches 
e Cheice of Pursuits; 








How t te Read Character; 
Whom to Marry, etc. 
months 


50c. 
Or, 30c. a No., $3 a year. 


Science of Health 


on Trial 3 mo’s 25c., 
er $2 a year. Teaching 
the Laws of Life, How “| 






On Trial 
















_ePreserve Health, 
uid How to Restore it, Tho 
most attractive Premi- 
um Offers. Send Stamp 
for Illustrated List. 
Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





LADIES’ FURS. 


JAS. REISKY & SON, 
No. 136 Nerth Eighth St., "Philadelphia, Pa. 
FORMERLY OF NORTH THIRD STREET, 


Importers and Manufacturers of Furs, respectfully 
invite the Ladies to examine their superior Stock, 
which they will dispose of at low prices, and guaran- 
tee to give satisfaction. 


HARLES MAGARGE & CO., Wholesale Dealers 
in Paper, Rags, Xc., Nos. 30, 32, and 34 South 
Sixth Street. Manufacturers of Fine Book, 
News, and Tinted Papers at their Wissahickon 
and Hanwell Mills. 





BOSOM FORM, 
Standard Lotta Bustle 





Imperfect Cut. 


This BOSOM FORM, soft and pliable, unique 
and perfect, gives to the dress graceful curving, 
beauty of form, and apres yriate 7... Na- 
ture and Art are here com bined. arious pre- 
vious attempts have been so partial that this is really 
a new article, and admits of no comparison or eom- 
petition. 


The BUSTLE cut isa new size of the Lotta, whose 
Lan aay oe have won a distinction so great that its 
sales have been larger than any half dozen of its 
competitors ; it is highly prized as a skirt supporter. 


Patentee and Wholesale Manetestyret, 91 White 
St., N. ¥.; and 801 Race St., Phita 








DRESSMAKING MADE EASY | 


using MITCHELL’S NEW AND ELEGANT 
DRESS DIAGRAM. Taughtin one hour. Price, $. 
By Mail, $3. Printed instructions. Liberal terms to 
Agents. 314 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICA’S TRIUMPH. 


MITCHELL’S GLYCERATED TOILET on 
for beautifying the qomplericn, far surpassing an 
foreign manufacture. 314 North 8th St. Philadelphia, 
Pa. w rates to dealers. 





AMERICAN TIN Ei. 





THE AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


OF PFPHaILADELYUrIA. 
WEEKLY MAIL STEAMSHIP SERVICE BETWEEN 


PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL, 


CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Sailing every Thursday from Philadelphia, and every Wednesday from Liverpool. 


PEN ee ae IA, OHIO, INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, *ABBOTSFORD, *KENILWORTH. 


PRICES OF PASSAGE IN CURRENCY. 
First Cabin $75 to $100, according to accommodations. 


Intermediate and Steerage Tickets to and from ali 
Steamers marked with a star do not earry intermedk 
Passenger accommodations for all classes unsurpassed. Ample attendance is provided. 


carries a surgeon and stewardess. 


ints at lowest current rates. 


te. 
Every steamer 


These steamers are rc with Life-Rafts, in addition to the usual Life- 4 and Life-Preservers. 


Through tickets and t 


rough bills of lading issued between all promineat points. 


For passage, rates of freight, and other information, apply to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, Gen’! Agents, 


RIOHARDSON, SPENCE, & 00. Liverpool. 





307 Wainut Street, Phitadelphia. 


N..& J, CUMMINS & BROS., Queenstown. 


Ee 




















EN AN ITC NR A 


GRAND, 
SQUARE & 


UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES, | 


NILSSON. | Shall always recommei ory sani salen Sot your - instruments. 
' For six years your Pianos have been my choice for Concerts and my own 















KELLOGG. | home. | 
Your instraments have an astonishing fullness and wealth of tone, and are 

LUCCA. extraordinary Pianos. : | 

PATTI. T have used the Pianos of every celebrated maker, but give yours the pre- 


ference over all. 
STRAUSS. I have not yet seen a Piano which equals yours. 


H Your instruments surpass my expectations. I raak you as the foremost 
MURSKA. manufacturer of the day. 


PRICES REASONABLE AND TERMS EASY, 


WAREROOMSB: 


i 
| Fifth Avenue, corner Sixteenth Street, New York. 
HSTRA NOTICE. 


Having a few copies remaining on hand of the following 
popular Chromos, we will furnish them to our subseribers and 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :— 














ASKING A BLESSING - - —- $2.50 

THE OLD MIL == - + - 2.00 

CHE OFFER,.- +  -..7.. - 1.50 

| THE ACCEPTANCE pare ee es 1.50 
| THE SINGING LESSON -. - - 1.00 
| PPE PRP ee! ee 8 pot a 1.00 
| OUR DARLING .- - ~ - 1.00 


TRUE TO NATURE «+ 1.00 





| A PREMIUM CHROMO 


| WILL BE GIVEN 
To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays in 
Advance for 1875, and remits direct to this office, "ar 
Address — L. A. GODEY, ye 
N. EB. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Se ea anaes 


















































